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introduction 

■yyiLLI AM MORRIS had l,usy liands-hands 
"‘'I 'vho 

must alwa>-s be making something; and in his time 
he made many sorts of things. Above all else lie was 
a c^rafisman and a designer, with deep pleasure in 
fchiomng sliap«, playing with colours, making 

together. He made pictures in his mind; but he was 
never happy until he had set them out for others to 
5M. Pictures in tapestry, pictures in glass, pictures 

u i«> 'vood or stone 

materiarform 

material forms, pictures in words. 

For much of Morris’s writing is reallv picture. His 

tapestries ofsvords. 

^ Some of his early poems 

noT'mak-''' ‘lltiminatcd missal. Whence was 

Eked ^"'^Uter, he 

^cd talking about them. For most of his life he 

-best of all" ''fiting about art 

arts wh.vE ""‘'"g of the decorative 

arts, which were his own field of xx ork 

Ihis picture-making explains why the greater part 

nfemr^ ^ .ytctorian, does not want pretty 
gnihcance, for it is an age of critical and highly 
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intellectualised appreciations. Most of Morris’s work 
is not in the least intellectual: it is simply sensuous. 
His temper was not critical, but appreciative. He 
wanted to like things, more than to understand them. 
He denounced many things, hotly and yet with a 
determined attempt to understand when and why 
they had gone wrong. Doubtless at times he enjoyed 
denouncing them; for he had a quick temper. But 
he did not enjoy picking holes as an exercise in 
intellectual subtlety. He did not like finding things 
hollow when they pretended to be solid. He had no 
special feeling for clever people, and no desire to be 
clever. He wanted to make beautiful things, and find 
beautiful things around him; and he was ready to be 
generous in his appreciation of beauty. 

For the taste of to-day, however, Morris’s concep- 
tion of beauty had in it too much of prcttincss. He 
preferred softness and roundness to hardness and 
angularity. He liked to invest things with a romantic 
colourfulncss that illuminated without exposing. 
And, though he wrote much about heroism, and was 
himself under the impulsion to be ceaselessly up and 
doing, his ideal world was one in which there would 
be not much scope for heroism, but much for being 
pleasantly idle. He wanted a world without problems, 
in which everybody would have room to be happy in 
his own way, without jostling the others. 

An atmosphere of easiness, or even languor, clings 
about much of his writing — especially his early writ- 
ing-^and spoils some of liis designs. This is true of 
a good deal of his verse, partly because he wrote verses 
so easily, and partly because he seldom gave to writing 
them more than a fraction of himself. Writing poetry 
was for him one among many occupations. He would 
turn to it after a day at the works, spent perhaps in 
designing a wallpaper, or experimenting with a new 
dye; and he would oome to all these tasks in much 



die same mood. His attitude was tliat of craftsman 
and designer, not of psychologist or mciapliysiciati or 
imaginative artist determined to get at the luarl of 
the world’s meaning. Good verse can be written so, 
but hardly the greatest poetry. 

Yet, if much of William Morris’s work falls short of 
greatness, there is about the man something great. 
It is easy to sec that a great deal of his writing is in 
a certain sense imitative. Not that he merely copied 
what other men were doing. His early poetry olien 
shows Browning’s influence; but no one will ever 
accuse Morris of merely copying Browning. Tor the 
most part his imitaiivcncss, if tliat is the right word, 
was the outcome of his desire to act as the interpreter 
of forgotten beauty. To bring back the beauty of the 
Middle Ages, he drew on old Frencli poctiy and 
romance and upon Chaucer, whose influence per- 
vadcs The Earthly Paradise. As ilic interpreter of a 
very different beauty he wanted to make his con- 
temporaries appreciate the Northern Sagas— so he 
translated the Volsunga Saga and many besides, and 
wrote Sigurd the Volsung. As a designer, lie revic-cd 

t . « ... new ones, largely under 

the influence of the old. In all this he was as much 
interpreter as original artist. Only in his Socialist 
writings, above all in A'eus from Xowhere and The 
Pilgrims of Hope, does lie allow himself to create things 
that are wholly new. “ 

T ^ 'er)’ definitelv himself, 

in his life there was no imitation, but an abundant 
impulse to live and to create. One can get this 
impression of him most by taking his works, not one 
by one, but all together, and reading or looking at 
them against the background of his life. Moreover 
among his witings, those over which he took least 
literary trouble most record the man. Scribbling hard 
Jor 1 he Ummonixeal, in a cause that had hold of him 
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INTRODUCTION 
in liis deepest and most intimate faith, he put more 
stuff, though less finish, into his writing than when 
he was simply making pictures. Only a little of his 
poetry has this quality— most of all, I think, the sec- 
tion called “Mother and Son” in The Pilgrims of Hope. 

So n comes about that in this selection from Morris’s 
writings I have Included only a few of his poems— 
half a dozen or so from TAe Defence of Guenevere, one 
story from The Earthly Paradise, a sprinkling of later 
poems, and his Socialist story-poem about the Paris 
Commune, The Pilgrims of Hope, of which more anon 
With one exception, the leaving out of the rest cost 
me no pang — for those who want them can easily find 
them for themselves. But this exception is important. 
Morris wrote one long poem which seems to me, as 
poetry, to be head and shoulders above Jason or The 
Earthly Paradise, pleasantly easy, gently beaudful as 
these are. Tha« one poem is Sigurd the Volsung-, and 
it is impossible to represent it by selection. In Sigurd, 
and there alone. Morris wrote a long, finished poem 
which escaped altogether from the taint of prettiness. 
The Pilgrims of Hope is not pretty, either; but, as verse, 
it is mostly far less finished. Morris dashed it off, and 
never revised it. But Sigurd is a finished work; and 
it is not like anything else I know in English. Morris 
did manage, in Sigurd, to get the spirit of the Norse 
Sagas into English verse; and he did there reveal a 
side of himself that is not in any of his other poetry. 

The attraction which Iceland and Icelandic litera- 
ture had for Morris calls for comment in view of what 
I have said of his work and his ideals. For the theme 
of the sagas is sheer struggle and heroism, in a bare, 
bleak setting as far removed as possible from the 
colourful Greek and medieval settings that otherwise 
he chiefly loved. I think he found in the sagas — in 
translating and interpreting them, and in putting their 
spirit into English verse— compensation for his mind, 
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Ae vision of anoll.cr part of life l.e was consrio.is 
ofleaving out in his earlier tales atui roinauccs. 1 h.-re 
was realism here, an imaginative realism ofhigl, livinir 
under hard conditions that formed no jiaii of the 
Utopia of which he dreamed, and yet had in it a fine- 
n«s and heroism that compelled his imagination 
^hen he went to Iceland, nothing struck home to 

men lived now amid those cold, bleak iiills, scra.c hing 

01 the past. He put down that contrast in liis Jounuil 

W^ to be a place of smooth and easy livim;- but ih.se 

"rv s “ “r 

Wh?ch had been the stull of 

'vnich greatness is made. 

become a Socialist, he altered very greatly his view 

BurT^efthou^ha ng"; 

contemplation of 

fro^an "-^y oHife. It helped him to turn 

lum to face without shrinking the prospect of a In.rl 
struggle to set the world to rigts-a'^struS witli- 

whichTwTlH°‘’^l" endurance for 

that sense of Hope l.as in it 

Sn H ^ ^ s‘ruggle; and I doubt if Morris 

in. ” r„?xxr™ 

I ha?m 1"* ‘"Hude Sigurd; but 

to Iceland Tweir BuU ha™’' 

Se^Nonher'’"h‘'°"“ 'elis^fA W’lfih^Tr 
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What else has been chosen, besides the poems? Four 
prose stories, News from Nowhere y A Dream of John Bally 
A King's LessoHy and The Story of an Unknown Churchy 
and what some may hold to be an unduly large selec- 
tion from Morris's essays and lectures. News from No- 
wkerfy of course, chose itself. It is the best known, 
the most revealing, and the widest in its appeal, of 
all Morris’s writings. As a vision of a coming Socia- 
list society, it is easy enough to pick holes in. Never 
on earth could human atTairs run so smoothly as all 
that, with so little clanking of the machinery, and 
with so little machinery to clank. Never could the 
job of getting the world’s w'ork done be reduced to 
quite that idyllic simplicity, even if men and women 
did limit their wants to what they really wanted and 
their quarrels to matters really worth quarrelling 
about. Never could the weather be quite so fine, all 
ihe colours quite so bright, all the people quite so 
healthy, good-looking, and good-humoured. Never 
could life be quite so easy-going, or man or nature 
quite so kind. 

Morris knew that. News from Nowhere was neither 
a prophecy nor a promise, but the expression of a 
personal preference. Morris was saying, “Here is the 
sort of society I feel I should like to live in. Now tell 
me yours.” He was letting himself dream of a society 
that would let him do without stint everything he 
thought worth doing, and would not upset his plea- 
sure in what he did by the sense that others were 
lacking a like freedom. He wanted to be free to make 
beautiful things, not merely for ornament, but for 
everyday use, and not merely for a fortunate few who 
could afford to buy them, but for everyone who would 
get pleasure out of having and using them. Through 
most of his life, nothing hurt him so constantly as the 
know'ledge that his pretty things were out of the reach 
of most who liked them— except the sense that most 
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people liad iu)l been Kiven a ehnnee ol' findiii.r out 
whcihcr tlicy liked tlicin or not. I|,. b. hi, 

bones tiiai il.c appreeiado,, of be.uiiv was a vii iHv 
.n,pona,« pa,, anj ,1,,,, llj. 

devo d of artistic appreciation was incvi.al.lv a di id 
p oplc. destined to slavery and decav. He l,diev:!d 
hat It came naunal to men u» Inne ll.is sense f 
beauty in ,he cvetyday tliint-s of common use ukI 

tally unnatural -a society out of which Inill the 
£?e H haiiisl.ed, Ik- 

thinp, and m mans relation to them, ali.eied ihe 
"•hole way ofliving. i,npoveiislm.,r an • soeiCv , o 

Iiches"''Hrb'l' ‘“"TT I’''" 

nclies. He believed that tlie ordinarv ibinus men 
made ouglu to be so made as to be “a jov i„ ih,. 

spcnUhX\'o k'^ i^T,” and that where most men 

living and to I Pt.Tsonal estimate of ilic tjuaiiiv of 
matet- for i >' csti- 

■O include, and ''»' ' 

■no^e'd'iaf a '‘“'“li™. .\brfc„ i, r„ 

Charnel ?>, * paradise. In its openin- 

stniggle thrZlh" of the 

there is rXskn through it all 

elreshmgly and abundantly, the sense of 
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human equality and fellowship. The message of the 
sermon John Ball preached at the Cross permeates 
Morns s dream of the future. Men do live, in No- 
where, with an equality that is not a cold uniformity 
of rights and duties, but a warm fellowship of mind 
and habit. 

After News from Nowhere comes A Dream of John Ball 
a Nowhere of the past instead of the future. Perhaps 
us medieval setting puts some of us off in these days- 
for we cannot quite believe in Morris’s Middle Ages. 
We can picture London as “small,” but hardly as 
quite so “white and clean” as he would have it; and 
we get a feeling of unreality from these hearty, 
healthy, straight-spoken villagers to whom we are 
introduced. If Morris’s “future” is never to be, 
equally his “past’’ never was. 

Yet . . . docs it matter? A Dream of John Ball is not 
a historical essay, but a sermon, with John Ball’s 
sermon set within it. Even if London never was clean 
cannot we make it cleaner? Even if John Ball was 
but a hedge-priest, and not a prophet, need that spoil 
his sermon for us? Even if the oppressed never were 
quite such splendid fellows, were they, or are they, 
the less oppressed and in need of a crusade? Let us 
forget Dr. Coulton’s very different picture for a mo- 
ment, and take Morris’s parable for what it is— clean 
chiselled prose telling a good story, and none the 
worse for having an excellent moral. 

Then follows another parable, A King's Lesson, 
shorter this time, but also an admirable example of 
Morris’s best prose style, free from the over-artificiality 
of his tapestry romances and yet far more polished 
than his occasional writing. Thereafter comes yet 
another story, The Unknown Church, one of Morris’s 
earliest works, a juienilium from his undergraduate 
days, published originally in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine when he was only twenty-three. It is the 
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best I lliink, of these enriy su>ru-N, written I.,,,,- heli.tv 
his Socialist days, while he was still wl,„I|y ,„Kiei tl,.- 
influenctt that were making the I’re-Kaijliaeliies and 
yet foreshadowing, in its keen sense of the joy of 

craftsmanship, much of his later growth 

Next comes the poetry, of whici, I have sook. n 
from'^^’ therealier the essays and leeturcs clmven 
from what many would reganl-and iwihaps Morris 
himself regarded-as his -unliterarv- wn'rk Ce" 

tainly the style is here less polished; l,u, it has plenty 

as 7en J"'* Kood deal <,f nmsic 
^ well. Morns wrote these talks ofien in haste for 

delivey at some assembly of artists or .school of .», ! 

or perhaps at a Socialist meeting; and. though I,; 

revised most of them lor pubiic.uion, he let them 

tha”Vsh 

Mo r s- J p" o<' according to this p.n t of 

Morris fsalke ' '’""k 

and in these occasional wniings he gives a clUr 

S ''hat he\vas frying .o do 

John Ruskm s mnuence stands out very plainly i,, 
^^^tmgs on art in its relation to the tm.'onSug: 
Ruskf!° "-hole-heartedly acknowledged the del.V 

S him tn of Godtic” seemed’ 

in K- • °P'hc matter: he said as much 

ri„;:d -r: rt "»>• - 

F tea It at the Kclmscott Press I*'nr 
frirquS^o?^’ 'he relation between 

wa, b d „„ Brbew fTo,^’ .. 

ZZ’T" f- 

a„a .S; ^ 1,2 2 ^ ,:222' 
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to a merely artistic crusade, or to a venture in private 
philanthropy or personal example, that these things 
were inseparable from the social and economic system 
in which they were set, and that the regeneration of 
the arts and of the art of living was at bottom a 
political rather than an artistic matter. He came to 
hold that it would be better for the arts to die out 
altogether, surely to be reborn in a new social environ- 
ment, than for their preservation to be made the 
excuse for the survival of a system founded on 
exploitation and the denial of fellowship. Morris 
became in fact not merely a Socialist, but a revolu- 
tionary Socialist, putting his faith in the good nature 
and good fellowship of the working-class movement 
as the creative force to make the new society. 

Yet, in becoming a Socialist, Morris did not yield 
up his belief in the overmastering importance of the 
arts. His creed was that the arts must be made again 
the possession of common men, and that common 
men must be given again, or rather must lake for 
themselves, the means of expressing their creative 
impulses in their daily work. This l^rought him up 
against machinery — not all machinery, for he realised 
iliac macluiies could be used to liglucji labour — but 
against machines that made the lives of those who 
tended them a dead monotony of irksome routine. 
He wanted men to enjoy, as he enjoyed, making 
things; to have the chance of making beautiful things; 
to learn by this to know and value beauty in things 
of common use. In this rebellion against the machine 
he went, no doubt, too far, exaggerating the case with 
which all could be supplied with the means of good 
living without its extensive use, and blind, for the 
most part, to the pleasure wJiich a man can take in 
a machine that he helps to do its intricate work well. 
He pressed too far his desire for the “hand-made/* 
as il handwork were the only form of craftsmanship. 



But tliis does not invalidate liis essential point that 

if a man be compelled to spend the best part of liis 
days in irksome toil, making tilings that it yields him 
no pleasure to make, then it shall go hard with a 
civilisation that uses men so; for the men will not 
escape to their hours of leisure unscathed by the 
influence of the hours of work. That Morris saw 
clearly how to put pleasure into most men’s labour 
I do not suggest; but that he saw labour wiilioiit 
pleasure as men’s curse was not merely a pathetic 
fallacy of the artist, but clear vision of the truth. Tor 
the time, he looked for men to get compensation in 
the social struggle, finding in the “cause” tliat which 
would give joy and creative purpose to their lives. 
But beyond the struggle he envisaged them coming 
again to demand, as their right, work pleasant in 
the doing, and casting out those machines, however 
productive, that must make their attendants into 
slaves. 

Was he wrong in this? Will not men, as they get 
their freedom, use machines more and more to do 
the rough and dirty work, but claim back from the 
machine the making of those things which it is a plea- 
sure to fashion as well as to use, if they are fashioned 
wth individual care and skill? There is no fi.\ed line 
between the spheres of handcraft and machine work; 
but will not men, as it grows easier to make enough, 
claim back more and more the pleasure of skilful 
mabng? I think, with Morris, that they will; but 
1 think also, with him, that there will be more 
machinery before there can be less. 

runs the reiterated protest 
against the divorce between craftsman and designer. 
Which came in with the Renaissance and has become 
more extreme with every advance of mechanisaiioii. 
William Morris hated this divorce, because he sa\v 
m It a force making for human inequality and die 
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degradation of labour. He wanted the builder to be 
again an architect, and the craftsman to design; at 
the least he demanded that the class-difference be- 
tween creative artist and executant should disappear. 
In this it may. be held that he was kicking against 
the pricks, and that the divorce does not really matter, 
because only a very few have in them the impulse to 
create. Morris denied this with fury: he believed the 
creative impulse to be profoundly natural, suppressed 
in men and turned aside from its expression in the 
work of their hands, but by no means torn up out of 
their natures. He held, accordingly, that economic 
freedom would of itself bring back the creative impulse 
into industry, and that industry, under Socialism, 
would have to be adapted to the needs of men, instead 
of breaking them upon its inhuman wheels. Here 
again perhaps he went too far, mistaking the creative 
impulse that was so strong in him for a common 
possession of all mankind in equal measure. But will 
anyone who knows the arts and crafts of simpler 
peoples deny that he had warrant for his faith? 

The lectures, then, expound Morris’s social gospel, 
now from an artistic and now from a Socialist angle; 
and I have thought fit to include enough of them to 
let him explain himself clearly both as craftsman and 
as Socialist. What men will make of his gospel will 
doubtless differ greatly from what he expected them 
to make of it; for men brought up on machinery learn 
to regard machinery in a new way, and the mechanic 
can be no less a craftsman than the tool-using artificer. 
Machinery is not men’s curse; the curse lies in how 
it is abused and its user exploited. That Morris partly 
saw this the tract, A Factory as it Might Be, plainly 
shows. I have included it the more gladly because 
it is omitted from the standard edition of his works. 

With so much preface, let this selection speak for 
itself. It does not include, or attempt to include. 
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nearly all of Morris’s wriJing that is worth keeping 
alive: nor, of course, does it touch the other parts of 
his creative work. Of this other work, a good deal 
“dates.” It is important as a landmark in the history 
of modern craftsmanship and design rather than for 
the positive pleasure it still has power to give In 
printing, for example, Morris did ^^•onderful work at 
the Kelmscolt Press, and every fine modern printer 
IS in Ins debt. But of his t>'pes, the “Troy” is over- 
elaborate; and only the “Golden” is really a type to 
hertad with pleasure now. Of his wallpapers, chintzes 
and cretonnes, many have lost their appeal; but the 
best, the “Woodpecker” and the “Strawberry Thief” 
aided by Philip Webb’s birds, still make most modem 
d«igns look foolish or tawdry. I haN-e had the 
Strawberry Thief” in my house for more than fifteen 
years; and it gives me as much pleasure to-day as 
ever it did— fresh, lively pleasure, not mere recollec- 
tion; and of how many designs could that be said? 
Moreover, Morris’s fabrics wear, in that, fully as much 
as in design, he set a standard. 

Yet of Morris, less than of any other great artist 
I know of. can it be said that here or there, in any 
one work of his hands, he expressed the essence of 
what was in him. He had great force; but he dissi- 
pated It over so many things that it was never fully 

concentrated 

t more, he might have been a greater artist; and yet 
the concentration would have been a misfortune For 
Morris’s mission to throw himself inm 
great many arts, exhausting none, but creatine 
eve^here things at the least passably beautiful, and 
at ibe best also powerfully influential for good. I like 
best to thmk of him as the man who, loving beauty 

ma^nd^a"?^ ® «mmon possession of all 

did not shrink from giving battle to giants. In shorl 
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I like to think of him as the creative artist who was 
also a Socialist, and was artist and Socialist, not as 
two separate things, but as aspects of one and the 
same faith in human fellowship. 


G. D. H. Cole 


Oxfordy Februar^y ^934* 
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NEWS FROM NOWHERE published fast in The 
Commonvveal, llu organ of the Socialist League, which was 
founded and edited by Morris. It appeared in instalments from 
January to October ,890. In the same year it was issued in 
book form in the United Stales by Robert Brothers of Boston 1 
This unauthorised reprint is the edilio princeps. The authorised 
edition was published m London bj^ Rteves and Turner in i8ox 2 
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Golden type. There hai>e been many later editions. 


cartoon, “Labour's 


' PP* + 278. Crown 8vo., with 
May.Day," by Walter Crane, 
pp. 338. Large paper issue, tall crown 8vo. Ordinary 
issue 7 J X 4J in paper and cloth. ^ 

pp. 306. 8 VO. Limp vellum binding. Frontispiece of 
Kclmscott Press. Binder by Morris. ^ 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL was published first in The Com- 
moiiweal, between November 1BO6 and January 1867 It 
appeared first in book form in s888, accompanied by A King’s 
Lesson, with the **Adam and Eve'* frontispiece by Burne. 
JonesJ The same two works were reprinted by Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press in tdgu.^ The Burne-Jones frontispiece, etched 
for the first edition, was reproduced as a woodcut for the Kelmscott 
Press edition. The ^^Colden*' type was used. There are many 
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pp. 8 -h 144. Royal i6mo. Also 
post quarto, in half-vellum, 
pp. 124. Quarto (crown 8vo. 
binding by Morris. 


large paper edition, 
size). Limp vellum 


A KING’S LESSON was published fast in The Commonweal 
in September 1886, under the title An Old Story Re-told For 
iU subsequent history see under A Dream of John Ball. It also 
appeared separately as a !>amphlel, published by James Uatham in 
Aberdeen^ in iBgs. 


THE STORY OF THE UNKNOWN CHURCH first 
appeared in The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856 
when Morris was only twenty-one. It was the fast of his stop’s 
to be published. It was reprinted, with other stories, under the 
collective title. The Hollow Land and other Contributions 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, in 1903. at the 
Chtswtck Press, the Kelmscott "Golden" type being used 
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CHAPTER I 

discussion iff BED 
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night a bmk conversational discussion, as ,o whai 

finallv Revolution, 

friend ct lhf- \vigorous statement by various 
“ i4. ” “ fuily-dcvdopcd 

Says our friend: Considering the subject, the discussion 
meetings and after-lecture debates, if they did not listen 
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ends, he had forgotten in the just past discussion. But this 
rame of mind he was so used to, that it didn’t last him 
long, and after a brief discomfort, caused by disgust with 
hirmclf for having lost his temper (which he was also well 
used to), he found himself musing on the subject-matter of 
discussion, but still discontentedly and unhappily. “If 1 
could but see a day of it,” he said to himself; “if I could 
but see it!” 

As he formed the words, the train stopped at his station, 
five minutes’ walk from his own house, which stood on the 
banks of the Thames, a little way above an ugly suspension 
bridge. He went out of the station, still discontented and 
unhappy, muttering "If I could but see it! if I could but 
see it!” but had not gone many steps towards the river 
before (says our friend who tells the story) all that discon- 
tent and trouble seemed to slip off him. 

It was a beautiful night of early winter, the air just sharp 
enough to be refreshing after the hot room and the stinking 
railway carriage. The wind, which had lately turned a 
point or two north of west, had blown the sky clear of all 
cloud save a light fleck or two which went swiftly down the 
heavens. There was a young moon halfway up the sky 
and as the home-farer caught sight of it, tangled in the 
branches of a tall old elm, he could scarce bring to his mind 
the shabby London suburb where he was, and he felt as if 
he were in a pleasant country place— pleasanter, indeed, 
than the deep country was as he had known it. 

He came right down to the river-side, and lingered a 
httle, looking over the low wall to note the moonlit river 
near upon high water, go swirling and glittering up lo 
Chiswick Eyot; as for the ugly bridge below, he did not 
notice It or think of it, except when for a moment (says our 
friend) it struck him that he missed the row of lights down- 
stream. Then he turned to his house door and let himself 
in; and even as he shut the door to, disappeared all remem- 
brance of that brilliant logic and foresight which had so 
illuminated the recent discussion; and of the discussion 
itself there remained no trace, save a vague Jiope, that was 
now become a pleasure, for da>s of peace and rest, and 
cleanness and smiling goodwill. 

In this mood he tumbled into bed, and fell asleep after 
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his wont, in two minutes’ time; but (contrary to his wont) 
woke up agam not long after in that curiously 

^t^ne. while al. the 

got into, all the disgraces and K«scs of our lives, will i.^ist 

hr^lhinf ^^ays 

1 think u won d be befipr if i .1 . 
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wits together, mere measureless wonder: for it was winter 
when I went to bed the last night, and now, by witness of 
the river«side trees, it was summer, a beautiful bright 
morning seemingly of early June. However, there was still 
the Thames sparkling under the sun, and near high water, 
as last night I had seen it gleaming under the moon. 

I had by no means shaken off the feeling of oppression, 
and wherever I might have been should scarce have been 
quite conscious of the place; so it was no wonder that I felt 
rather puzzled in despite of the familiar face of the Thames. 
Withal I felt dizzy and queer; and remembering that people 
often got a boat and had a swim in mid-stream, I thought I 
would do no less. It seems very early, quotli I to myself, 
but I daresay I shall find some one at Biffin’s to take me. 
However, I didn’t get as far as Biffin’s, or even turn to my 
left thitherward, because just then I began to see that there 
was a landing-stage right before me in front of my house: 
in fact, on the place where my next-door neighbour had 
ngged one up, though somehow it didn’t look like that 
either. Down I went on to it, and sure enough among the 
empty boats moored to it lay a man on his sculls in a solid- 
looking tub of a boat clearly meant for bathers. He nodded 
to me, and bade me good-morning as if he expected me, 
so I jumped in without any words, and he paddled away 
quietly as I peeled for my swim. As we went, I looked down 
on the water, and couldn’t help saying: 

“How clear the water is this morning!” 

Is it?” said he; ”1 didn’t notice it. You know the flood- 
tide always thickens it a bit.” 

“H’m,” said I, ”1 have seen it pretty muddy even at 
half-ebb.” 


He said nothing in answer, but seemed rather astonished; 
and as he now lay just stemming the tide, and I had my 
clothes off, I jumped in without more ado. Of course when 
I had my head above \vater again I turned towards the tide, 
and my eyes naturally sought for the bridge, and so utterly 
astonished was I by what I saw, that I forgot to strike out, 
and went spluttering under water again, and when I came 
up made straight for the boat; for I felt that I must ask some 
questions of my waterman, so bewildering had been the 
half-sight I had seen from the face of the river with the 
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water hardly out of my eyes; liiou^h by this lime I was 
quit of the slumbrous and dizzy feeling^ and was wide- 
awake and clear-headed. 

As I got in up the steps which he had lowered, and he 
held out his hand to help me, we went drifting speedily ufj 
towards Chiswick; but now he caught up the scnils and 
brought her head round again, and said: 

“A short swim, neighbour; but perhaps you find ihe 
water cold this morning, after your journey. Shall I put 
you ashore at once, or would you like to go down (o Ihitnoy 
before breakfast?” 

He spoke in a way so unlike what I should have expected 
from a Hammersmith waterman, that I stared at him, as I 
answered, ‘‘Please to hold her a little; I want to look about 
me a bit.” 

“All right,” he said; ”ii*s no less pretty in its way here 
than it is oft Barn Elms; il*s jolly every>vhcre this time in 
the morning. Vm glad you got up early; ii‘s barely five 
o’clock yet,” 

If I was astonished with my sight of the river banks, 1 
was no less astonished at my waterman, now that I had 
time to look at him and sec him with my head and eves 
clear. 

He was a handsome young fellow, with a peculiarly 
pleasant and friendly look about his eyes.— an expression 
which was quite new to me then, though 1 soon became 
^miliar with it. For the rest, he was dark-haired and berry- 
brown of skin, well-knit and strong, and obviously used to 
exercising his muscles, but with nothing rough or coarse 
about him, and clean as might be. His dress was not like 
any modern work-a-day clothes I had seen, but would have 
served very well as a costume for a picture of fourteenih- 
century life: it was of dark blue cloth, simple enough, but 
of fine web, and without a stain on it. He had a brown 
leather belt round his waist, and 1 noticed that its clasp was 
oJ damascened steel beautifully wrought. In short, he 
seemed to be like some specially manlv and refined young 
gentleman, pla>'ing waterman for a spree, and 1 concluded 
that this was the case. 

I felt that I must make some conversation: so 1 pniiucd 
to the Surrey bank, where I noticed some light plank stagrs 
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running down the foreshore, with windlasses at the land- 
ward end of them, and said, “What are they doing with 
those things here? If we were on the Tay, I should have 
said that they were for drawing the salmon-nets: but 
here ** 

“Well,** said he, smiling, “of course that is what they 
are for. Where there arc salmon, there are likely to be 
salmon-nets, Tay or Thames; but of course they are not 
always in use; we don’t want salmon every day of the 
season.** 

I was going to ^ay, “But is this the Thames?** but held 
my peace in my wonder, and turned my bewildered eyes 
eastward to look at the bridge again, and thence to the 
shores of the London river; and surely there was enough to 
astonish me. For though there was a bridge across the 
stream and houses on its banks, how all was changed from 
last night! The soap-works with their smoke -vomiting 
chimneys were gone; the engineer’s works gone; the Icad- 
works gone; and no sound of riveting and hammering came 
down the west wind from Thorncycroft's. Then the 
bridge! I had perhaps dreamed of such a bridge, but 
never seen such an one out of an illuminated manuscript; 
for not even the Ponte Vecchio at Florence came anywhere 
near it. It was of stone arches, splendidly solid, and as 
graceful as they were strong; high enough also to let or- 
dinary river traffic through easily. Over the parapet 
showed quaint and fanciful little buildings, which I sup- 
posed to be booths or shops, beset with painted and gilded 
vanes and spirclets. The stone was a little weathered, but 
showed no marks of the grimy sootiness which I was used 
to on every London building more than a year old. In 
short, to me a wonder of a bridge. 

The sculler noted my eager astonished look, and said, as 
if in answer to my thoughts: 

Yes, it u a pretty bridge, isn’t it? Even the up-stream 
bridges, which are so much smaller, arc scarcely daintier, 
and the down-stream ones arc scarcely more dignified and 
stately.” 

I found myself saying, almost against my will, “How old 
is it?” 

“O, not very old,” he said; “it was built, or at least 
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The date shut my mouth as if a key I.ad been turned in 
a pad oek hxed to my Iij«; for I s.uv dial somcihing inex- 
plicable had happened, and that if I said much, J should 
be mixed up m a game of cross questions and crooked 
answers. So I tried to look unconcerned, and to glance in 
a matter-of-course way at the banks of the river though 
this ,s what I saw up to tlic bridge and a little beyond- sty 
as far as the site of the soap-works, lioih shores had a’linJ 
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ind |he river; they were mostly built of red brick 
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I blushed, and said, stammering, “Please don’t take it 
amiss if I ask you; I mean no offence: but what ought I to 
pay you? You see I am a stranger, and don’t know your 
customs — or your coins.” 

And therewith 1 took a handful of money out of my 
pocket, as one docs in a foreign country. And by the way, 
I saw that the silver had oxydised. and was like a black- 
leaded stove in colour. 

He still seemed puzzled, but not at all offended; and he 
looked at the coins with some curiosity. I thought, Well 
after all, he is a waterman, and is considering what he may 
venture to take. He seems such a nice fellow that I’m sure 
I don’t grudge him a little over-payment. I wonder, by 
the way, whether I couldn’t hire him as a guide for a day 
or two, since he is so intelligent. 

Therewith my new friend said thoughtfully: 

“I think I know what you mean. You think that 1 have 
done you a service; so you feel yourself bound to give me 
somctlung which I am not to give to a neighbour, unless 
he has done something special for me. 1 have heard of this 
kind of thing: but pardon me for saying, that it seems to us 
a troublesome and roundabout custom; and we don’t know 
how to manage it. And you sec this ferrying and giving 
people casts about the water is my busings, which I would 
do lor anybody; so to take gifts in connection with it would 
look very queer. Besides, if one person gave me something, 
then another might, and another, and so on; and 1 hope 
you won’t think me rude if I say that 1 shouldn’t know 
where to stow away so many mementos of friendship,” 

And he laughed loud and merrily, as if itie idea of being 
paid for his work was a very funny joke. I confess I began 
to be afraid that the man was mad, though he looked sane 
enough; and 1 was rather glad to think that I was a good 
swimmer, since we were so close to a deep swift stream. 
However, he went on by no means like a madman: 

“As to your coins, they arc curious, but not very old; 
they seem to be all of the reign of Victoria; you might give 
them to some scantily-furnished museum. Ours has enough 
of such coins, besides a fair number of earlier ones, many o 
which arc beautiful, whereas these nineteenth century ones 
arc so beastly ugly, ain’t they? Wc have a piece of Edward 
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I felt myself obliged to thank him, whatever might come 
of it; and he added eagerly: 

Well, then, that’s settl^, I will give my friend a call; 
he is living in the Guest House like you, and if he isn’t up 
yet, he ought to be this fine summer morning.” 

Therewith he took a little silver bugle-horn from his 
girdle and blew two or three sharp but agreeable notes on 
it; and presently from the house which stood on the site of 
my old dwelling (of which more hereafter) another young 
man came sauntering towards us. He was not so well- 
looking or so strongly made as my sculler friend, being 
sandy-haired, rather pale, and not stout- built; but his face 
was not wanting in that happy and friendly expression 
which I had noticed in his friend. As he came up smiling 
towards us, I saw with pleasure that I must give up the 
Colney Hatch theory as to the waterman, for no two mad- 
men ever behaved as they did before a sane man. His 
dress also was of the same cut as the first man’s, though 
somewhat gayer, the surcoat being light green with a golden 
spray embroidered on the breast, and his belt being of 
filigree silver-work. 

He gave me good -day very civilly, and greeting his friend 
joyously, said: 

“ Well, Dick, what is it this morning? Am I to Jiave my 
work, or rather your work? I dreamed last night that we 
were off up the river fishing.” 

“All right, Bob,” said my sculler; “you will drop into my 
place, and if you find it too much, there is George Bright- 
ling on the look-out for a stroke of work, and he Jives close 
handy to you. But see, here is a stranger who is willing to 
amuse me to-day by taking me as his guide about our 
countryside, and you may imagine I don’t want to lose the 
opportunity; so you had better take to the boat at once. 
But in any case I shouldn’t have kept you out of it for long, 
since I am due in the hayfields in a few days.” 

The newcomer rubbed his hands with glee, but turning 
to me, said in a friendly voice: 

“Neighbour, both you and friend Dick are lucky, and will 
have a good time to-day, as indeed I shall too. But you 
had better both come in with me at once and get something 
to eat, lest you should forget your dinner in your amusement. 
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to and fro. As they were the first of the sex I had seen on 
this eventful morning, I naturally looked at them very at- 
tentively, and found them at least as good as the gardens, the 
architecture, and the male men. As to their dress, which of 
course I took note of, I should say that they were decently 
veiled with drapery, and not bundled up with millinery; 
that they were clothed like women, not uphobtered like 
arm-chaii's, as most women of our time arc. In short, their 
dress was somewhat between that of the ancient classical 
costume and the simpler forms of the fourteenth-century 
garments, though it was clearly not an imitation of either: 
the materials were light and gay to suit the season. As to 
the women themselves, it was pleasant indeed to sec them, 
they were so kind and happy-looking in expression of face, 
so shapely and well-knit of body, and thoroughly healthy- 
looklng and strong. All were at least comely, and one of 
them very handsome and regular of feature. They came up 
to us at once merrily and without the least affectation of 
shyness, and all three shook hands with me as if I were a 
friend newly come back from a long journey: though 1 could 
not help noticing that they looked askance at my garments; 
for I had on my clothes of last night, and at the best was 
never a dressy person. 

A word or two from Robert the weaver, and they bustled 
about on our behoof, and presently came and took us by the 
hands and led us to a table in the pleasantest corner of the 
hall, where our breakfast was spread for us; and, as we sat 
down, one of them hurried out by the chambers aforesaid, 
and came back again in a little while with a great bunch of 
roses, very different in size and quality to what Hammer- 
smith had been wont to grow, but very like the produce of 
an old country garden. She hurried back thence into the 
buttery, and came back once more with a delicately made 
glass, into which she put the flowers and set them down in 
the midst of our table. One of the others, who had run off 
also, then came back with a big cabbage-leaf filled with 
strawberries, some of them barely ripe, and said as she set 
them on the table, ‘‘There, now; I thought of that before 
I got up this morning; but looking at the stranger here 
getting into your boat, Dick, put it out of my head; so that 
I was not before all the blackbirds: however, there arc a Tew 
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lime to invent a Lie with circumstance, guarded by a little 
truth, and said; 

“You see, I have been such a long time away from 
Europe that things seem strange to me now; but I was born 
and bred on the edge of Epping Forest; Walthamstow and 
Woodford, to wit.’’ 

“A pretty place too,” broke in Dick; “a very jolly place, 
now that the trees have had time to grow again since the 
great clearing of houses in 1955.” 

Quoth the irrepressible weaver: “Dear neighbour, since 
you knew the Forest some time ago, could you tell me what 
truth there is in the rumour that in the nineteenth century 
the trees were all pollards?” 

This was catching me on my archaological natural* 
history side, and I fell into the trap without any thought of 
where and when I was; so I began on it, while one of the 
girls, the handsome one, who had been scattering little twigs 
of lavender and other sweet-smelling herbs about the floor, 
came near to listen, and stood behind me with her hand on 
my shoulder, in which she held some of the plant that 
I used to call balm: its strong sweet smell brought back to 
my mind my very early days in the kitchen-garden at 
Woodford, and the large blue plums which grew on the 
wall beyond the sweet-herb patch, connection of 
memories which all boys will see at once. 

I started ofT: “When I was a boy, and for long after, 
except for a piece about Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, and for 
the part about High Beech, the Forest was almost wholly 
made up of pollard hornbeams mixed with holly thickets. 
But when the Corporation of London took it over about 
twenty-five years ago, the topping and lopping, which was 
a part of the old commoners’ rights, came to an end, and 
the trees were let to grow. But I have not seen the place 
now for many years, except once, when wc Leaguers went 
a-pleasuring to High Beech. I was very much shocked 
then to sec how it was built-over and altered; and the other 
day wc heard that the philis tines were going to landscape- 
garden it. But what you were saying about the building 
being slopped and the trees growing is only too good news; 
—only you know 

At that point I suddenly remembered Dick’s date, and 
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stopped short rather confused. Tl.e e:iKcr weaver didn’t 
notice my confusion, but said hastily, as if l,c were ahnnsi 
aware of his breach of good manners, “but, I say, how old 
arc you?*’ 

Dick and the pretty girl both burst out laughing, as if 
Roberts conduct were excusable on the grounds ol eccen- 
tricily; and Dick said amidst liis laughter: 

of guests won’t do. 
Why, much learning is spoiling you. You remind me of the 
radical cobbleis in the silly old novels, who, according to 
the authors, were prepared to trample down all good 
manners m the puisuit of uiiliiarian knowledge. The fart 
IS, 1 begin to think that you have so miiddlecl your head 
with matliematics, and with grubbing into those idiotic old 
books about political economy (he he!), that you scarcely 
know how to behave. Really, it is about time for vou to 
take to some open-air work, so that you may clear awav the 
cobwebs from your brain.” 

The weaver only laughed good-humouredly; and ihc uirl 
went up to him and patted his cheek and said laugliingdy 
Poor fellow! he was born so.” ^ ^ 

As forme. I was a little puzzled, but 1 laughed also, paiily 
for company s sake, and partly with pleasure at their un- 
a^ious happiness and good temper; and before Robert 
couW^makc the excuse to me which he was getting ready, 

in "^‘ghbours” (I had caught up that word), “I don’t 
m the least mmd answering questions, when I can do so; 

a! torv' ® if you please; and 

J tell you? I’m hard on fifty-six.” 

Sthe ^ ^ of astonishment, and 

fo bore ! 7 i courtesy’s sake they 

o^heHn ' ,1*®'”'^’ «« '1- 

!lx I? manner, and at last said: 

learn fro™*’ you know I want to 

Well ,h f 

Well, they d,d laugh, and I joined them again, for tl,e 
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above-stated reasons. But at Jast 

coaxingly pretty woman said 

==;;=s:ss=? -= 

a. .aa. ... .5, ..C-i.S'n." 

s5?S~ 

s E: r ^ tzz , 

firm a»d weil-knit from shoulder to wnst. She blushed a 
me for^a S^c thougli it was clear ihat she had taken 

* w pf ‘® P"*** I said: 

Well, you see, the old saw is proved rieht aeain and 
que“!ion“” ' ''' “*>‘‘"8 you a rude 

I '“ds. old and young 

I must get to my work now. We shall be rather busy here 
piestnily, and I want to clear if olTsoon, for I began to read 
a pretty old book yesterday, and I wan. to get^on wi" h 
this moinmg: so good-bye for the present.” 

Stepped lightly down the 
hal , takmg (as Scott sa>-s) at least part of the sun from our 
labic as she went. 

When she was gone Dick said. "Now, guest, won't you 
ask a que^uon or two of our friend here? It is only fair tL. 
you .should have youi turn.’* ^ 

"I sl.ail be very glad to answer them,” said the weaver. 
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“If I ask you any questions, sir,” said I, “(lu y will 
be very severe; but since I bear that you arc .i w. aver, 1 
should like to ask you soincCliing about that crali, as I am - 
or was— interested in ii.*’ 

t, much use to you (iicrc, 

I m afi-aid. I only do the most mcclunical kind oi wc.ivinK. 
and am in fact but ,1 poor ciaOsinan, unlike Dick here 
Then besides the weaving. I do a Jink wiili nmehine 
prinung and composing, d.ougl, 1 am little use at the fmer 
kinds of pnnmig; and moreover macliinc printing is begin- 
ning to die out, along with die waning of the plague ol book- 
making, so I have had to turn to other tilings that I have a 
taste for, and have taken to mathcinalies; and also 1 am 
writing a sort of antiquarian book about the peaceable and 
private history, so to say, of the end of tbe nincicenili 
eentury,.-,nore lor U.e sake of giving a ,,iclure ol the 
TOumry before the hghung began than for anything else. 
That ww why I asked you those questions al.oiit Ejjping 
Forest. \ou have rather puzzled me, I confess, though your 
information was so interesting. But later on. I l.ope. we 
may have some more talk togcihci. when our friend Dick 

3.. ° ^ "'■“•■icenth- 

But Dick, old fellow, jVr quid nimhf Don’t overdo it'” 

Come now,” said Dick, “am I likely to? Am I not the 

*? ^ q"ite contented 

^ long as you don’t make me learn mathematics, or go 
mto your new science of esthetics, and let me do a litdc 
Ed he “V gold and steel, and the blowpipe 

help me to defend" h.rnZ.’-^^”*' ^ 

■■»«- - 

gleamtn I""" something Hash and 

mund. and at my ease saw a s, iendid fieme sloulv 
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sauntering over the pavement; a man whosesurcoat was em- 
broidered most copiously as well as elegantly, so that the 
sun flashed back from him as if he had been clad in golden 
armour. The man himself was tall, dark-haired, and ex- 
ceedingly handsome, and though his face was no less kindly 
in expression than that of the others, he moved with that 
somewhat haughty mien which great beauty is apt to give to 
both men and women. He came and sat down at our table 
with a smiling face, stretching out his long legs and hanging 
his arm over the chair in the slowly graceful way which 
tall and well-built people may use without aflectation. 
He was a man in the prime of life, but looked as happy as 
a child who has just got a new toy. He bowed gracefully 
to me and said: 

*T see clearly that you are the guest, of whom Annie has 
just told me, who have come from some distant country 
that does not know of us, or our ways of life. So I daresay 
you would not mind answering me a few questions; for 
you see 

Here Dick broke in: “No, please, Boffin! let it alone for 
the present. Of course you want the guest to be happy and 
comfortable; and how can that be if he has to trouble him- 
self with answering all sorts of questions while he is still 
confused with the new customs and people about him? No, 
no: 1 am going to rake him where he can ask questions him- 
self, and have them answered; that is, to my great-grand- 
father in Bloomsbury: and I am sure you can*t have any- 
tiling to say against that. So instead of bothering, you had 
much better go out to Jamrs Allen’s and get a carriage for 
me, as I shall drive him up m>'$elf; and please tell Jim to 
let me have the old grey, for I can drive a wherry much 
better than a carriage. Jump up, old fellow, and don’t 
be disappointed; our guest will keep himself for you and 
your stories.*’ 

I stared at Dick; for I wondered at his speaking to such 
a dignified-looking personage so familiarly, not to say 
curtly; for I thought that Utis Mr. Boffin, in spite of his well- 
known name out of Dickens, must be at the least a senator 
of these strange people. However, he got up and said, “All 
light, old oar« wearer, whatever you like; this is not one of 
my busy days; and though” (with a condescending bow to 
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4^1 

me) **my pleasure of a talk with this Icanu'd p'liest is jmi 
oil', 1 admit that he oiiglil to see your worthy kiosnian as 
soon as possible. Besides, ixThaps he svill be the better able 
to answer my questions after his own have been answered.’' 

And therewith he turned and swung hitnsell out <»f the 
hall. 

When he was well gone, I said: “Is it wrting to ask whar 
Mr. Boilin is? whose namCt by the way, leiniiicls me ol 
many pleasant hours passed in reading Dickens.’* 

Dick laughed. “Yes, ye$,“ said he, “as it dors us, I ser 
you take the allusion. Of course his real name is n(»i Bodui. 
but Henry Johnson; we only call him lk>(Hn as a joke, partiv 
because he is a dustman, and jwi tly l)ccause he will dress 
so showily, and get as much gold on him as a baron c;| the 
Middle Ages. As why should he not if he likes? only we an* 
his .special friends, you know, so of course we jest with 
him,’’ 

I held my tongue for some time after that; but l)i<k 
went on; 

“He is a capital Idlow, and you can't help liking him; 
but he has a weakness: he will spend his time in writing 
reaciionar>' novels, and is very proud of getting ilie local 
colour right, as he calls it; and as he thinks >ou come Worn 
some forgotten corner of the earth, where people arc un- 
happy, and consequently interesting to a stoiy-leHer, Itr 
thinks he might get some information out of you. O, l)e 
wdll be quite straightforward with you, foi tiiat maiter. 
Only for your own comfort beware of him!** 

“ Well, Dick,” said the weaver, doggedly, “1 iftink liis 
novels are very good.” 

“Of course you do,” said Dick; “birds of a fealhet Hoi k 
togetiier; mathematics and antiquarian novels stand on 
much the same fooling. But here he conies again.” 

And in effect the Golden Dustman hailed us trom the hall- 
door; so we all got up and tvent into the f)ordi, before wliii Ii, 
with a strong grey horse in the shafts, stood a carriage ready 
for us which I could not help noticing. It was light and 
handy, but had none of that sickening vulgarity which 1 
had known as inseparable from the carriages of our linu*, 
especially the “elegant” ones, but was as giaccful and 
pleasant in line as a Wessex waggon. We cot in. Dirk .^ml 
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waved their hands to us; the ^^-eave^ nodded kindly; the 

fhe “ gracetMy as a troubadour; Dick shook 

the reins, and we were o/f. 


CHAPTER IV 

A MARKET BY THE WAY 

VyK turned away from the river at once, and were soon 

R , T u ‘>>91 runs through Hammersmith. 

But I. should have had no guess as to where I was, if I had 
not started from the waterside; for King Street was gone 
and the highway ran through wide sunny meadows and 
prden-like tillage. The Creek, which we crossed at once 
had been rescued from its culvert, and as we went over 
pretty bridge we saw its waters, yet swollen by the tide 
covered with gay boats of different siaes. There were housed 
about, some on the road, some amongst the fields with 
pleasant lanes leading down to them, and each surrounded 
by a teeming garden. They were all pretty in design, and 
as solid as might be, but countrified in appearance, like 
yeomen s dwellings; some of them of red brick like those bv 
the river, but more of timber and plaster, which were by 
the necessity of their construction so like mediatval houses 
of the same matenals that I fairly felt as if I were alive in 
the fourteenth century; a sensation helped out by the cos- 
tume of the people that we met or passed, in whose dress 
there was nothing “modern.” Almost everybody was gaily 
dressed, but especially the women, who were so wclMookine 
or even so handsome, that I could scarcely refrain my 
tongue from calling my companion’s attention to the fact 
Some faces I saw that were thoughtful, and in these I 
noticed great nobility of expression, but none that had a 
glimmer of unhappiness, and the greater part (we came 
upon a good many people) were frankly and openly joyous. 

I thought I knew the Broadway by the lie of the roads 
that still met there. On the north side of the road was a 
range of buildings and courts, low, but very handsomely 
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built and ornamcnicd, and in that way foniiinx a ^.,cai 
contrast to the unprctcnfiousncss of the booses lound 
about; while above tliis lower Imilditie rose the steep b ad- 
covered roof and the buttresses and hi^l^e^ part of the wall 
of a great Jiall, of a splendid and exuberant style of arrln- 
tccture, ofwluch one can say little more than that it scenud 
to me to embrace the best qualities ol the Gothic of norihcin 
Europe with those ot the Saracenic and Hyzaiilino, tfiou^li 
there was no copying of any one of these styles. On ilie 
other, die soutJi side, of the road was an octagonal buildini» 
with a high roof, not unlike the Bapiistry at I hueiicc in 
outline, except that it was surroundixJ by a Ican-io that 
clearly made an arcade or cloisters to it: it also was most 
delicately ornamented. 

Th« whole mass ofarchiieclurc xvhich we l.ad ewno uix.n 
so suddenly from amidst the plcasani fields was not only 
exquisitely beautiful in itself, but it bore upon it the expres- 
sion of such generosity and abundance of file chat I was 
cjdiilarated to a pitch that I had never vet reached. I liiirlv 
chuckled for pleasure. My friend seemed to imdei-staiid ii 
and sat looking on me with a pleased and alkriionaie 
interest. We had pulled up amongst a ciowd ol' cans 
wherein sat handsome healihy-looking people, men. 
women, and children very gaily dressed, and whioh were 
clearly market caru. as the)- tvere full of ver>- lompiing- 
looking country produce. 

I said, “I need not ask if tliis is a market, lor 1 see clearlv 
that It is; hut what maiket is it tii.u it is so splendid.^’ Ami 
what IS the glorious hall there, and what is the buildine on 
ihe soulh side?** 


O, said he, “it is just our Hammcrsniit)i market; and 
lam glad you like it so much, for we arc rcallv proud of It 
Ul course the hall inside is our tvinlcr Mote-House- tor in 
summer we mostly meet in the fields dotvn by the river 
opposite Barn Elms. The building on our right hand is oui 
theatre: I hope you like it.** 


“I siiould be a fool if I didn’t,’* said 1 
He blushed a little as he said: ‘T am glad of that, too. 
because I had a hand in it; I made the gieat doors, «liich 
are oi damascened brom-e. ^Ve ivill look at them later in 
tne day, perhaps: but we ought to be getting on now. A. 
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to the market, this is not one of our busy days- so we shall 

t°oX« '"'-■../you’::,,” 

I thanl^d him, and said: "Are these the regular country 

A?i‘ amongst them.” 

tall^dark h*-'"! beautiful woman, 

tall dark-ha.red, and wlute-skinned, dressed in a pretty 

who smiled kindly on me, and more kindly still, I thoughll 
Dick, so I Slopped a minute, but presently Jcnt 

peZirf i*"*" w*? ^ country-looking 

-iii"„g “ ■" “■ ’ 

“I don't understand," said he, "what kind of people you 
would expect to sec; nor quite what you mean by ‘country’ 
Tn .h are the neighbours, and that like tlicy run 

wP.mT '■*'*«>;• There are parts of these islands 

which are rougher and rainier than we are here, and there 
people are rougher in their dress; and they themselves are 
tougher and more hard-bitten than we are to look at. But 
some people like their looks better than ours; they say they 
havc more cliaracter in them— that's the word. Well it's a 
matter of taste.— Anyhow, the cross between us and them 
generally turns out well,” added he, thouglitfully. 

I heard him, though my eyes were turned away from him 
for tliat pretty girl was just disappearing through the gate 
with her big basket of early peas, and I felt that difap. 
pointed kind of feeling which overtakes one when one liL 
seen an interesting or lovely face in the streets which one 
IS never like y to sec again; and I was silent a little. At last 
I said; What I mean is, that I haven’t seen any poor 
people about — not one.” ' ^ 

He knit his brows, looked puzzled, and said: “No, natur- 
ally; if anybody is poorly, he is likely to be within doors or 
at best crawling about the garden: but I don’t know of any 
one sick at present. Why should you expect to see poorly 
people on the road?” ^ ^ 

"No, no,” I said; "I don’t mean sick people. I mean 
poor people, you know; rough people.” 

"No.” said he, smiling merrily, “I really do not know. 
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The fact IS. you must come along quirk to my grcai-vraiid- 
lather, "ho mII understand you better than I d... Come 

iwS I T l-ercw.th he shook il.c reins, and we 

jogged along merrily eastward. 


<1 /V I' j ii K 


CHILDREN ON THE ROAD 

PIS 'V"' '-^ver hottses on either 

A side. We presently crossed a preitv little brook that 

Ifter cZ ^ over with trees, and awhile 

ca I it aI “ as we should 

su^oundings I knew pretty well where we were, and was 
SrS” ’ "Xv.tsington 

ra£r one l’*’“ T ^ or 

[frlh oo ««'>" side of the wav. built ot 

fo«X bis.'"' 

Quoth Dick: “This is Kensington proper IVoole iro 
of the ^".1' fo' "1 1 11,0 tomam o 

tpot ovrhi:ihi''.;t'‘i^:?:'.'L'°r;^^ i ■’ 'T 

I'l" 

1, 'i""™ 

.l™”d 'ciopt? Kingtian'd to“s,ok«-\™iL,;; 

know, is Epping Forest holding out a hand to it. This pare 
I rather longed to say, -‘Well, /know”: but there were so 

“Slimpf ^ "" ' ■" °Cus 

out ^ ft plunged at once into a beautiful wood spreading 
on either side, but obviously much further on the north 
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side, where even the oaks and sweet chestnuts were of a good 
growth; while the quicker-growing trees (amongst which I 
thought the planes and sycamores too numerous) were very 
bjg and fine-grown. ' 

It was exceedingly pleasant in the dappled shadow, for 
the day was growing as hot as need be. and the coolness 
and shade soothed my excited mind into a condition of 
dreamy picture, so that I felt as if I should like logo on for 
ever through that balmy freshness. My companion seemed 
to share in my feelings, and let the horse go slower and 
slower as he sat inhaling the green forest scents, chief 
amongst which was the smell of the trodden bracken near 
the way-side. 


Romantic as this Kensington wood was, however, it was 
not lonely. We came on many groups both coming and 
going, or wandering in the edges of the wood. Amongst 
these were many children from six or eight years old up to 
sixteen or seventeen. They seemed to me to be especially 
fine specimens of their race, and were clearly enjoying them- 
selves to tlie utmost ; some of them were hanging about little 
tents pitched on the greensward, and by some of these fires 
were burning, with pots hanging over them gipsy fashion. 
Dick explained to me that there were scattered houses in 
forest, and indeed we caught a glimpse of one or two 
He said they were mostly quite small, such as used to be 
called cottages when there were slaves in the land, but they 
were pleasant cnougli and fitting for the wood. 

“They must be pretty well stocked with children,” said 1 
'o many youngsters about the way. 

“O,” said he, “these children do not all come from the 
near houses, the woodland houses, but from the countryside 
generally. They often make up parties, and come to play in 
the woods for weeks together in summer-time, living in 
tents, as you sec. We rather encourage them to it; they 
. learn to do things for themselves, and get to notice the wild 
creatures; and, you sec, the less they stew inside houses the 
better for them. Indeed, I must tell you that many grown 
people will go to live in the forests through the summer; 
though they for the most part go to the bigger onc.s, like 
\\indsor, or the Forest of Dean, or the northern wastes. 
Apart from the other pleasures of it, it gives them a little 
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see^tL^Hfl ?IIl^'‘'^ "“‘‘I ‘•'•^ausc 1 

arc tSLhi ev,n T wl,ieh you 

j; ,„, yiZrZz;';:-!‘''"'‘ 

so !h'™i“';Si';' “• ”'"■> .“'p'*' »<!»■■". -<1 

say so„o,l,i„B, I “d' ' “" “"'‘"'"‘1"“ and ,„ 

Well, the youngsters here will be all ibe r 

sd.001 when the suntnter gets over and theyl.ave .ogoi.a;’i: 

I dSTr'ht’Ss >■> 

Wc ,alk, i„d„d, of a sch»“r t"' “ h"';'''; 

paincin?. and in ih^ r- ^ and a bthool of 

of children— but othcnvisc ^ 

niyscJf beaten.'* * ’ “I must own 

digpog® op »m=Sl compi“dyT,”o!dL™“''', 

X'to" £rft^^ -: 

.ohooi.^ rxxsx rn''';':-”"* 'p ““ 

and so 1 said after a little fumbling ‘‘I d«appca. ed; 

the sense of a system of educLoJ” "“‘“‘"6 '<’« word in 

udatrr •■' ■‘-.w ooo„g„ 

lead o„„ aod I havo he d f. S . Z', 'P" “ 

^oyh^dy „ho co„,d gfye a cS 

o^V, :VVe„, ed„„d» 

eye^LThetoS'?"'” ‘ I" '>1" 

Whether they go through I ”“*■ l^a. n, 

you tvill not find one of theTe 

g"rl, who cannot swim =>nH here, boy or 

‘0 tumbling about Se little ®"« of 'hem has been ,„cd 

themnow! Thereof, h of 

iftey all of them know how to cook; the bigger 
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lads can mow; many can thatch and do odd jobs at carpen- 
tering; or they know how to keep shop. I can tell you they 
know plenty of things.** 

“Yes, but their mental education, the teaching of their 
minds,** said I, kindly translating my phrase. 

“Guest,** said he, “perhaps you have not learned to do 
these things I have been speaking about; and if that’s the 
case, don*t you run away with the idea that it doesn’t take 
some skill to do them, and doesn’t give plenty of work for 
one’s mind: you would change your opinion if you saw a 
Dorsetshire lad thatching, for instance. But, however, I 
understand you to be speaking of book-learning; and as to 
tliat, it is a simple affair. Most children, seeing books lying 
about, manage to read by the time they are four years old; 
though I am told it has not always been so. As to writing, 
we do not encourage them lo scrawl too early (though 
scrawl a little they will), because it gets them into a habit of 
ugly writing; and what’s the use of a lot of ugly writing being 
done, when rough printing can be done so easily. You 
understand that handsome writing we like, and many 
people will write their books out when they make them, or 
get them written; I mean books of which only a few copies 
arc needed — poems, and such like, you know. However, Jam 
wandering from my lambs; but you must excuse me, for I am 
interested in this matter ofwriting, bcingmyselfa fair writer.** 

“Well,** said I, “about the children; when they know 
how to read and write, don’t they learn sometliing else— 
languages, for instance?’* 

“Of course,’’ he said; “sometimes even before they can 
read, they can talk French, which is the nearest language 
talked on the other side of the water; and they soon get to 
know German also, which is talked by a huge number of 
communes and colleges on the mainland. These are the 
principal languages we speak in these islands, along with 
English or Welsh, or Irish, which is another form of Welsh; 
and children pick them up very quickly, because their ciders 
all know them; and besides our guests from oversea often 
bring their children with them, and the little ones get 
together, and rub their speech into one another.” 

“And the older languages?” said I. 

“O yes,” said he, “ they mostly learn Latin and Greek 
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along widi the modern ones, when tljey do am Uiing inorr 
than iiicrcly pick up the latter.’’ 

^ And lilstor)*?” said I; ‘’how do you teach history?** 
“Well/* said he, “when a person can read, of course he 
reads what he likes to; and he can easily get some one to fell 
him what arc the best books to read on such or such a 
subject, or to explain what he doesn’t understand in the 
books when he is reading them.” 

Well, said I, “what else do they learn? I suppose ihev 
don’t all learn histon*?’’ 

No, no/* said he; *'soxnc don’t care about it; in tact. I 
don t think many do. I have heard niy great-grandfather 
say that it is mostly in periods of turmoil and strife and 
confusion dial people care mucli about history; and you 
know, said my friend, witli an amiable smile, “we arc not 
like that now. No; many people study facts about the make 
ot things and the matters of cause and effect, so that know- 
ledge increases on us, if that be good; and some, as you 
heaid ab^i inend Bob yonder, will spend time over matlic- 
maucs. Tis no use forcing people’s tastes/’ 

Said I: “But you don’t mean that children learn all 
these things?” 

Said he: “That depends on what you mean by children- 

and also you must remember how much they dilfcr. As a 

rule tliey don’t do much reading, except for a few story- 

books, till they are about fifteen years old; we don’t cncour- 

age early bookishness, though you wilt find some children 

who »!// lake to books very early; which peih.ips is not good 

or them; but it’s no use thwarting them; and very often it 

doesn t last long with them, and they find ilu-ir level before 

they are twenty years old. You see. cliildrcn are mostly 

given to imitating their elders, and when thev see most 

people about them engaged in genuinely amusing work. 

Ike house-building and street-paving, and gardening, and 

^e like that is what they want to be doing; so I don’t think 

we need fear having too many book-learned men.” 

\^at could I say? I sat and held m>- peace, for fear of 

fresh entanglements. Besides, I was using my e^’es iviih all 

my might, wondering as the old horse jogged on, wlicn I 

ould come into London proper, and what it would be like 
now. 
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But my companion couldn’t let his subject quite drop, 
and went on meditatively: 

“After all, I don’t know that it does them much harm, 
even if they do grow up book*8tudents. Such people as that, 
’tis a great pleasure seeing them so happy over work which 
is not much sought for. And besides, these students are 
generally such pleasant people; so kind and sweet-tempered; 
so humble, and at the same time so anxious to teach every- 
body all that they know. Really, I like those that I have met 
prodigiously.” 

This seemed to me such vtry queer talk that I was on the 
point of asking him another question; when just as we came 
to the top of a rising ground, down a long glade of the wood 
on my right I caught sight of a stately building whose out- 
line was familiar to me, and I cried out, “Westminster 
Abbey!” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “Westminster Abbey— what there is 
left of it.” 

“Why, what have you done with it?” quoth I in terror. 

“What have we done with it?” said he; “nothing much, 
save clean it. But you know the whole outside was spoiled 
centuries ago: as to the inside, that remains in its lUauty 
after the great clearance, which look place over a hundred 
years ago> of the beastly monuments to fools and knaves, 
which once blocked it up, as great-grandfather says.” 

We went on a little further, and I looked to the right 
again, and said, in rather a doubtful tone of voice, “Why, 
there arc the Houses of Parliament! Do you still me them?” 

He burst out laughing, and was some time before he could 
control himself; then he clapped me on the back and said: 

“I take you, neighbour; you may well wonder at our keep- 
ing them standing, and I know something about that, and 
my old kinsman lias given me books to read about the 
strange game that they played there. Use them! Well, yes, 
they are used for a sort of subsidiary market, and a storage 
place for manure, and they arc handy for that, being on the 
water-side. I believe it was intended to pull them down 
quite at the beginning of our days; but there was, I am told, 
a queer antiquarian society, which had done some service 
in past times, and which straightway set up its pipe against 
their destruction, as it has done with many other buildings, 
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\vliich most people looked upon as wonlilcss. and public 
nuisances; and it was so energetic, and hail such uood 
reasons to give, that it generally gained its point; and I must 
say that when all is said 1 am glad of it: because you know 
at the worst these silly old buildings serve as a kind of foil 
to the beautiful ones which we build now. You will see 
several otheis in these parts; die place my great-grandfather 
hv« in, for instance, and a big building called St. Paul's 
Md you see, in this matter we need not grudge a few poorisll 
buildings standing, because we can always build elsewhere- 
nor need we be anxious as to the breeding of pleasant work 
in such matters, for there is always room for more and more 
work in a new building, even without making it pretentious. 

doors is to me so delightful 
that if I were driven to it I tvould almost sacrilice out-door 
space to It. -Then, of course, there is the ornament, which, 
as we must all allow, may easily be overdone in mere living 

o ^ mote-halU and markets, and 

so forth. I must tell you, though, that my great-grandfather 

fine building; and indeed I do think that the energies of 

a S H ^ "«''y Odlers 

a limit does seem possible/ 


CHAPTER VI 

A LITTLE SHOPPING 

he spoke, we came suddenly out of the woodland into 

rnm ° handsomely built houses, which my 

companion named to me at once as Piccadillv; the lower 

foa 1?”*" I should have called shops, if it liad not been 
arts of buying and selling, Wares were displayed in their 

r.d T'-k” p»p'= i”. »<i pc^ie 

stood and looked at them, or went in and came out with 
each side of the street ran an elegant arcade to protect 
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foot-passengers, as in some of the old Italian cities. About 
half-way down, a huge building of the kind I was now pre- 
pared to expect told me that this also was a centre of some 
kind, and had its special public buildings. 

Said Dick: “Here, you see, is another market on a 
different plan from most others: the upper stories of these 
houses are used for guest-houses; for people from all about 
the country are apt to drift up hither from time to time, as 
folk are very thick upon the ground, which you will see 
evidence of presently, and there arc people who are fond 
of crowds, though I can’t say that I am/* 

I couldn’t help smiling to sec how long a tradition would 
last. Here was the ghost of London still asserting itself as 
a centre,— an intellectual centre, for aught I knew. How- 
ever, I said nothing, except that I asked him to drive very 
slowly, as the things in the booths looked exceedingly pretty. 

“Yes,” said he, “this is a very good market for pretty 
things, and is mostly kept for the handsomer goods, as the 
Houses-of-Parliament market, where they set out cabbages 
and turnips and such like things, along with beer and the 
rougher kind of wine, is so near.” 

Then he looked at me curiously, and said, “Perhaps you 
would like to do a little shopping, as *tis called?” 

I looked at what I could see of my rough blue duds, which 
I had plenty of opportunity of contrasting with the gay 
attire of the cituens we had come across; and I thought that 
if, as seemed likely, I should presently be shown about as a 
curiosity for the amusement of this most unbusinesslike 
people, I should like to look a little less like a discharged 
‘ship’s purser. But in spile of all that had happened, my 
hand went down into my pocket again, where to my dismay 
it met nothing metallic except two rusty old keys, and I 
remembered that amidst our talk in the guest hall at 
Hammersmith I had taken the cash out of my pocket to 
show to tlie pretty Annie, had left it lying there. My 
face fell fifty per cent., and Dick, beholding me, said rather 
sharply: 

“Hilloa, Guest! what’s the matter now? Is it a wasp?” 

“No,” said I, “but I’ve left it behind.” 

“W^cll,” said he, “whatever you have left behind, you can 
get in this market again, so don’t trouble yourself about it.” 
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I had come lo my senses by this time, and remcmbci ini^ 
the astounding customs of this country. Iiad no mind for 
another lecture on social economy and the r.dtvardian 
coinage; so I said only: 

“My clothes— Couldn’t I? You see— What do y...! 
think could be done about them?" 

He didn’t seem in the least inclined to laugh, Imi said 
quite gravely: 

“O don’t get new clothes yet. You see, my great- 
grandfather is an antiquarian, and he will want to see you 
just as you are. And, you know, I mustn’t preach to you, 
hut surely it wouldn't be right for you lo take away people’s 
pleasure of studying your attire, by just going and making 
yourselflikeever>’bodyelsc. You feel that, don’t you?’’sai<l 
he, earnestly, 

I did nol (cel it my duty to set myself up for a scarecrow 
amidst tins beauty-loving people, but I saw I had got across 
some ineradicable prejudice, and that it wouldn’t do to 

quarrel with my new friend. So 1 merely said, “O cei tainlv 
certainly.** ^ * 


Well, ’ said he, pleasantly, “you may as well sec what iJic 

no' ®f*o'ncti.ing you want." 

Mia 1 : Could I get some tobacco and a pipc^** 

“Of course," said he; “what was I thinking of, not asking 
yo» before Well, Bob B ahe.y. ,elli„g „ J ,1,;, Ic „o^ 
smokers are a selfish lot, and I’m afraid lie is right. But 
come along; here is a place just handy.” 

Therewith he drew rein and jumped down, and I 
lollow^ A very handsome woman, splendidly clad in 
figui^ silk, was slowly passing by, looking into the windows 
^ Tu' “Maiden, would you 

80 in for a little?” She 
nodded to us ^^’Uh a kind smile, and fell to patting the iiome 
with her pretty hand. f s 

“What a beautiful creature!" said I to Dick as we entered. 

_ What, old Greylocb?” said he, with a sly grin. 

..TO n"®’ “Goldylocks,— the lady.” 

many of them that every Jack may have his Jill: else I (ear 
hat we should get figi.ting for them. Indeed,” said he 
becoming very grave, “I don’t say that it docs not hap,,en 
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even now, sometimes. For you know love is not a very 

reasonable thing, and perversity and self-will ai^ commoner 

than some of our moralists think.” He added, in a still more 

sombre tone: Yes, only a month ago there was a mishap 

down by us, that m the end cost the lives of two men and a 

woman, and, as it were, put out the sunlight for us for a 

while. Don t ask me about it just now; I may tell you about 
ji later On. 

By this time we were within the shop or booth, which had 
a counter, and shelves on the walls, all very neat, though 
without any pretence of showiness, but otherwise not very 
different to what I had been used to. Within were a coupk 
ol children-a brown-skinned boy of about twelve, who sat 
reading a book, and a pretty Uttle girl of about a vear older, 
who was sitting also reading beliind the counter;' they were 
obviously brother and sister. 

“Good morning, little neighbours,” said Dick. “My 
frie^ here wanu tobacco and a pipe; can you help him?” 

O yes, certainly,” said the girl with a sort of demure 
alertncM which was somewhat amusing. The boy looked up, 
and fell to staring at my outlandish attire, but presently 
reddened and turned his head, as if he knew that he was not 
behaving prettily. 

“Dear neighbour,” said the girl, with the most solemn 
countenance of a child playing at keeping shop, “what 
tobacco IS It you would like?” 

f«chng as if I were assisting at a 
child s game, and wondering whether I should get anything 
but make-believe. o / s 

But the girl took a dainty little basket from a shelf beside 
her, went to a jar, and took out a lot of tobacco and put the 
filled basket down on the counter before me, where I could 
both smell and see that it was excellent Latakia. 

“But you haven’t weighed it,” said I, “and— and how 
much am I to take?” 

“Wliy,” she said, “I advise you to cram your bag, because 
you may be going where you can’t get Latakia. Where is 
your bag?*’ 

I fumbled about, and at last puUed out my piece of cotton 
print which docs duty with me for a tobacco pouch. But 
the girl looked at it with some disdain, and said: 
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"Dear neighbour, I can give you somelliing much heller 
than that cotton rag." And sl.c trip,Kd up ihe shop and 
came back presently, a„d as sl.c pass.-d the l,oy ivl.ispcrcd 
«met nng in h« ear, and he mxided and go, up and wen, 
out. Tlie girl lield up m her finger and iliumb a red morocro 
bag. gaily embroidered, and said, "There. 1 have chosen 

hold rio^»’ *' ” 


I w '' •' "-'‘I' ">e tobacco, and 

laid It down by me and said, ",\W for ihe pipe: iha, also 

c"oml in'"' ' 

She disappeared again, and came bark will, a big-bowled 
pipe in her hand, carsed out of some hard ivood very 
e aborately and mounted in gold sprinkled will, little genu 

P""y g^y a loy as I had ever seen; 
someUung like the best kind of Japanese work, but better, 

ioo?« Tr ^ '* altoficchcr 

^ grand for me, or for anybody but the Emperor of the 

u ^ *1’® ' "• ^ "'y pipes.” 

The child seemed ratJier dashed, and said, " Don’t vou 
like It, neighbour?” ' ® 

‘p yes,” I said, "of course I like it.” 

3 ; '^5*‘"’'‘.'“"’a»«iryoudo? Somebody is sure 
to find It. and he w.U use it, and you can get another.” 

fori “■ while I did so 

Zn'r-i'S"" ™ ' '■> -“V fo; 

I mefhfs ^ 

warned ^ “ comical expression in them, which 

moi !nT' ^oniniercial 
simolv^' 1 . i my tongue, while the girl 

foSerblld gravity, as if I ^ve^e a 

-de^tanS'il^rbl " 

PutlJe 2nr“ ^ effusively, as I 

presemS 
“O, you are 


so very welcome,” said the little lass, with an 
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affectation of grown-up manners at their best which was 
very quaint. “It is such a pleasure to serve dear old gentle- 
men like you; specially when one can see at once that you 
have come from far over sea.“ 

“Yes, my dear/* quoth I, “I have been a great traveller.’* 

As I told this lie from pure politeness, in came the lad 
again, with a tray in his hands, on which I saw a long flask 
and two beautiful glasses. “Neighbours,” said the girl 
{who did all the talking, her brother being very shy, clearly), 
“please to drink a glass to us before you go, since wc do not 
have guests like this every day.” 

Therewith the boy pul the tray on the counter and 
solemnly poured out a straw-coloured wine into the long 
bowls. Nothing loth, I drank, for I was thirsty with the hot 
day; and thinks I, I am yet in the world, and the grapes of 
the Rhine have not yet lost their flavour; for if ever I drank 
good Steinberg, I drank it that morning; and 1 made a 
mental note to ask Dick how they managed to make flne 
wine when there were no longer labourers compelled to 
drink rot-gut instead of the fine wine which they themselves 
made. 

“Don’t you drink a glass to us, dear little neighbours?” 
said 1. 

“I don’t drink wine,” said the lass; “1 like lemonade 
better: but I wish your health!” 

“And I like ginger- l>eer belter,” said the little lad. 

Well, well, thought I, neither have children’s tastes 
changed much. And therewith we gave them good day 
and went out of the booth. 

To my disappointment, like a change in a dream, a (all 
old man was holding our horse instead of the beautiful 
woman. He explained to us that the maiden could not 
wait, and that he had taken her place; and he winked at us 
and laughed when he saw how our faces fell, so that we had 
nothing for it but to laugh also. 

“Where arc you going?” said he to Dick. 

“To Bloomsbury,” said Dick. 

“If you two don’t want to be alone, I’ll come with you,” 
said the old man. 

“.\ll right, ” said Dick, “tell me when you want to get 
duwn and I’ll stop for you. Let’s get on.” 
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So wc Rol under way again; and 1 asked if childr. n 

gcner^ly waned on people in the markets. •'Orien cnouLdi ’• 
...d h., "wh™ i. i.„., . d„ii“ 

iney nandk a lot of divcj^e wares and cci in >i 

how d.ey aro ™d=, and wl,e„ Thf; ol'"™., “d 

tSt "" ° 1 , «o forcelther 

mwm 

such a mild form that a tk^ t or exists in 

carrio, i, off. I, h .omoftoo" aSlo B^ro d'"', 

.ho Molfoyg h,. ftoooo oa^o., a,:!;'®;;^ " 

e., ,a,d I, p„„d„i„g 

hands like bunch 

Sticks; and waists like hour cTa’^" "'retched little arms like 

noses and pale cheeb andl ’ ’’P* 

be offended at anything you said ordTd'o t hem 'n 

they bore uely children « totriem. No wonder 

couldhoiaLV^Si' “ «.» 

anfeS; “'' “ ''' '"™"S » hi* pa*, hfo, 

p“pi° wt 
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one time we gave ourselves a great deal of trouble in trying 
to cure people of it. Have you not read any of the medical 
books on the subject?” 

No,” said I; for the old man was speaking to me. 
“Well,” said he, “it was thought at the time that it was 
the survival of the old medizeval disease of leprosy: it seems 
it was very catching, for many of the people afflicted by it 
were much secluded, and were waited upon by a special 
class of diseased persons queerly dressed up, so that they 
might be known. They wore amongst other garments, 
breeches made of worsted velvet, that stuff which used to be 
called plush some years ago/* 

All this seemed very interesting to me, and I should like 
to have made the old man talk more. But Dick got rather 
restive under so much ancient history: besides, T suspect he 
wanted to keep me as fresh as he could for his great- 
grandfather. So he burst out laughing at Jast^ and said: 
“Excuse me, neighbours, but I can’t help it. Fancy people 
not liking to work I— it’s too ridiculous. Why, even you like 
to work, old fellow^-sometimes,** said he, affectionately 
patting the old horse with the whip. ‘‘What a queer 
disease! it may well be called Mullcygrubsl** 

And he laughed out again most boisterously; rather too 
much so, I thought, for his usual good mannen; and I 
laughed with him for company’s sake, but from tM teeth 
outward only; for / saw nothing funny in people not liking 
to work, as you may well imagine. 


CHAPTER VII 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE 

AND now again I was busy looking about me, for we were 
rx quite clear of Piccadilly Market, and were in a region 
of elegantly-built much ornamented houses, which I should 
have called villas if they had been ugly and pretentious, 
which was very far from being the case. Each house stood 
in a garden carefully cultivated, and running over with 
flowers. The blackbirds were singing their best amidst the 
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pardcn-trcw, ^^lnch, except for a bay J.crc and there and 
occasional groups of limes, seemed to be all fruit irees 

fruTI^T now all laden wit), 

’J ? several tunes as we passed by a garden we were 

offered baskets of line fruit by children and young girls 

Amidst all these gaidcns and houses it was of^c^ursr 

lo r i'k """ 

to me that the mam roadways «’erc the same as of old 

whaftowaT^'"'"^ sloping some- 

what touard the south, the sunny site ol which had been 

aav r.u ’ •« midst of which was a pretty 

gay httle structure of wood, painted and gilded, that looked 

ESScS~r=£ 

square guarded up to the edge of thl IT,a' 
roaliw” °h?hd“o of .‘‘tand 7k“‘‘ "“‘l”™ 

“rXT“ 

roonS ™ „7„',7 “ ■'•' “7*'“ *8-" -od looked 

- ...d 

I do5 w”lf 7'yot‘'s':d‘' ‘''“r ™" "“> ■■ »■ 

of a dead folly doSt Se"*?.? * 

might have given it a nam,. wK- f ^ 'hmk \ie 

orated the great battle which waj fought on'The sp^," df 
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ig^Hy—that was important enough, if the historians 
don’t lie.” 

“Which they generally do, or at least did,” said the old 
man. “For instance, what can you make of this, neigh- 
boure? I have read a muddled account in a book— O a 
stupid book!— called James’ Social Democratic History, of 
a fight which took place here in or about the year 1 887 (I am 
bad at dates). Some people, says this story, were going to 
hold a ward-mote here, or some such thing, and the Govern- 
ment of London, or the Council, or the Commission, or 
what not other barbarous half-hatched body of fools, fell 
upon these citizens (as they were then called) with the armed 
hand. That seems too ridiculous to be true; but according 
to this version of the story, nothing much came of it, which 
certainly if too ridiculous to be true.” 

Well,” quoth I, “but after all your Mr. James is right so 
far, and it is true; except that there was no fighting, merely 
unarmed and peaceable people attacked by ruffians armed 
with bludgeons.” 

“And they put up with that?” said Dick, with the first 
unpleasant expression I had seen on his good-tempered face. 

Said I, reddening: “We had to put up with it: we couldn’t 
help it.” 

The old man looked at me keenly, and said: “You seem 
to know a great deal about it, neighbour! And is it really 
true that nothing came of it?” 

“This came of it,” said I, “that a good many people were 
sent to prison because of it.” 

“What, of the bludgeoners?” said the old man. “Poor 
devib!” 

“No, no,” said I, “of the bludgeoned.” 

Said the old man rather severely: “Friend, I expect that 
you liavc been reading some rotten collection of lies, and 
have been taken in by it loo easily.” 

“I assure you,” said I, “what I have been saying is true.” 

“Weil, well, I am sure you think so, neighbour,” said the 
old man, “but I don’t see why you should be so cocksure.” 

As I couldn’t explain why, I held my tongue. Meanwhile 
Dick, who had been sitting with knit brows, cogitating, 
spoke at last, and said gently and rather sadly: 

“How strange to think that there have been men like 
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ourselves, and living in ihis l.eauciful and liappy counlry 
who I suppose had feelings and alfcclions like ourecives’ 
who could yet do such dreadful things.” 

“Yes,” said I, in a didactic tone; “yet after all, even those 
da>-s svere a great improvement on tlie days that had gone 
belore them. Have you not read of the M.-dia-val period 
and the ferocity of its criminal laws; and how in those days 
men fairly seemed to have enjoyed tormenting their fellow- 
men?-nay, for tlie matter of that, they made their God a 
tormentor and a jailer rather than anything else.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “there arc good books on that period 
also, some of which I have read. But as to the gre'.i im- 

f I don’t sec it. After 
all, the hledi.-eval folk acted after their conscience, as your 
remark about their God (which i, true) shows, and thev 
were ready to bear what they inflicted on others; whereas 
he nineteenth century ones tvere hypocrites and pretended 
0 be humane, and yet went on tormenting those whom 

reason at all, except that they were what they themselves 

to'^thijjr^ ’*'*"*’ 

“ But perhaps,” said I, “ they did not know what the 
prisons were like. ^ 

them, said he, xvhen you and I know it all tlicsc yeara 
ftenvards. I^ok you, neighbour, they couldn’t fail to 

die h ^ Commonwealth at 

being !; The ,™„'. “ '“■* “'P 

Quoth I: “But have you no prbons at all no\v>” 

1 1, ">y mooth, I felt that 

D^ck L surp.«ed and pained; and presently 

Dick said angrily, yet as if restraining himself someivhat ; 

I not ^ Have 

lndoubted^’'‘tl "r ^ P^°" by 'be 

undoubted evidence of really trusttvorthy books, helped out 

by our own imaginations? And haven’t you specialircalled 

happyrs f ‘ P-p:^ 'be roL aSd sul^ 

happy, and how could they look happy if they knew that 
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their neighbours were shut up in prison, while they bore 
such things quietly? And if there were people in prison, 
you couldn’t hide it from folk, like you may an occ^onai 
man-slay. ng; because that isn’t done of set purpose, with a 
lot of people backing up the slayer in cold blood, as this 
pr«on business IS. Prisons, indeed! O no, no, no!” 

He stopped, and began to cool down, and said in a kind 
voice: But forgive me! I needn’t be so hot about it. since 
there are not any prisons: I’m afraid you will think the 
worse of me for losing my temper. Of course, you, coming 
Irom the outlands, cannot be expected to know about 
these things. And now I’m afraid I have made you feel 
uncomfortable.” 


In a way he had; but he was so generous in hb heat, that 
1 liked him the better for it, and I said: “No, really ’ib all 
my fault for being so stupid. Let me change the subject, and 
ask you what the stately building b on our left just showing 
at the end of that grove of plane trees?” 

Ah, he said, “that b an old building built before the 
laddie of the twentieth century, and as you see, in a queer 
fantastic style not over beautiful; but there are some fine 
things inside jt, too, mostly pictures, some very old. It b 
called the National Gallery; I have sometimes puzzled as to 
what the name means: anyhow, nowadays wherever there b 
a place where pictures are kept as curiosities permanently it 
b called a National Gallery, perhaps after this one. Of 
coun»c there are a good many of them up and down the 
country.” 


I didn’t try to enlighten him, feeling the task too heavy; 
but I pulled out my magnificent pipe and fell a-smoking, 
and the old horse jogged on again. As we went, I said: 

“Thb pipe b a very elaborate toy, and you seem so 
reasonable in thb country, and your architecture b so good, 
that I rather wonder at your turning out such trivialities.” 

It struck me as I spoke that thb was rather ungrateful of 
me, after having received such a fine present; but Dick 
didn’t seem to notice my bad manners, but said: 

“Well, I don’t know; it b a pretty thing, and since 
nobody need make such things unless they like, I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t make them, if they like. Of course, 
if carvers were scarce they would all be busy on the 
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architecture, as you call it, and then these ‘toys’ (a good word) 
would not be made; but since there are plenty of people 
who can carve — in fact, almost everybody, and as work is 
somewhat scarce, or we arc afraid it may be, folk do not 
discourage this kind of petty work.” 

He mused a little, and seemed somewhat perturbed- 
but presently hU face cleared, and he said: “After all, you 
must admit that the pipe is a very pretty thing, witli the 
little people under the trees all cut so clean and sweet ■— 
too elaborate for a pipe, perhaps, but— well, it U very 
pretty.” ' 


“Too valuable for its use, perhaps,” said I. 

“What|s that?” said he; “I don’t underetand.” 

I was just going in a helpless way to try to make him 
imderetand, when we.came by the gates of a big rambling 
building, 10 which work of some sort seemed going on 
•mat building is that?” said I, eagerly; for^it ^as a 
pleas^e amidst all these strange tilings to see something a 
httle like what I was used to: “it seems to be a factory.” 

Yes, ’ he said, “I think I know what you mean, and 
Aat s what It is; but we don’t call them factories now, but 
Banded-workshops; that is, places where people collect 
who want to work together.” 

“power of some sort is used there?” 

No, no,” said he. “Why should people collect together 
to use power, when they can have it at the places where 
they Uve, or hard by, any two or three of them; or any one 
for the matter of that? No; folk collect in these Banded- 
workshops to do hand-work in which working together is 
neci^ary or convenient; such work is often very pleasant, 
in there, for instance, they make pottery and glass,— there 
you can see the tops of the furnaces. Well, of coune it’s 
handy to have fair-siaed ovens and kilns and glass-pots, and 
a good lot of things to use them for: though of course there 
are a good many such places, as it would be ridiculous if a 
mn had a liking for pot-making or glass-blotving that he 

S hJ'lIkVd.”*''' the 


•«c s™oke coming from the furnaces,” said I. 
Smoke, said Dick; “why should you see smoke?” 

1 held my tongue, and he went on: “It’s a nice place 
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mside, though as plain as you see outside. As to the crafts 
throwing the clay must be jolly work: the glass-blowing is 
rather a svveltcnng job; but some folk like it very much 
indeed; and I don’t much wonder: there is such a sense of 
power, when you have got deft in it, in dealing with the 
hot metal. It makes a lot of pleasant work,” said he, 
smiling for however much care you take of such goods, 
break they will, one day or another, so there is always 
plenty to do.” ^ 

I held my tongue and pondered. 

We came just here on a gang of men road-mending, which 
delayed us a little; but I was not sorry for it; for all I had 
seen hitherto seemed a mere part of a summer holiday; and 
I wanted to see how this folk would set to on a piece of real 
necessary work. They had been resting, and had only just 
begun work again as we came up; so that the rattle of the 
picks was what woke me from my musing. There were 
about a dozen of them, strong young men, looking much 
like a boating party at Oxford would have looked in the 
days I remembered, and not more troubled with their 
work: their outer raiment lay on the road-side in an orderly 
pile under the guardianship of a six-ycar-oId boy, who had 
his arm thrown over the neck of a big mastiff, who was as 
happily lazy as if the summer day had been made for him 
alone. As I eyed the pile of clothes, I could see the gleam 
of gold and silk embroidery on it, and judged that some of 
these workmen had tastes akin to those of the Golden Dust- 
man of Hammersmith. Beside them lay a good big basket 
that had hints about it of cold pie and wine; a half-dozen 
of young women stood by watcliing the work or the workers, 
both of which were worth watching, for the latter smote 
great strokes and were very deft in their labour, and as hand- 
some clean-built fellows as you might find a dozen of in a 
summer day. They were laughing and talking merrily 
with each other and the women, but presently their fore- 
man looked up and saw our way stopped. So he stayed his 
pick and sang out, “SpeU ho, mates! here are neighbours 
want to get past.” Whereon the others stopped also, and 
drawing around us, helped the old horse by easing our 
wheels over the half undone road, and then, like men 
with a pleasant task on hand, hurried back to their work, 
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only slopping to give us a smiling good-day; so tliat the 
sound of the picks broke out again bc-forc Greylucks liad 
taken to his jog-trot. Dick looked back over l.i, shoulder at 
them and said: 

"They are in luck to-day: it’s right down good sport 
^ng how murh pick-work one can get into an liour; and 
1 can see those neighbours know their business well. It is 
not a mere matter of strength getting on quickly with such 
work; IS It, guest?” 

“I sliould think not,” said I, “but to tell you the trutli, 

I have never tned my hand at it.** 

“Really?” said he gravely, “that seems a pity; it is good 
work for hardening the muscles, and I like it; though I 
admit It IS pleasanter Uic second ^veek tlian the first. Not 

l n. ■ at 

one job where I was working, I remember, and sing o.it to 

me. Well rowed, stroke!’ 'Put your back into it, bow'' ” 

Not much of a joke,** quoth I. 

Well,” said Dick, “everything seems like a joke when 
we have a pleasant spell of work on, and good fellows merry 

lZy“' 


CHAPTER VIII 

AN OLD FRIEND 

W^rT ‘he branches 

eghboun. I have got to call on a friend who lives in the 
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gardens behind Ihis Long Acre. Good-bye and good luck 
GuestI” 

And he jumped down and strode away vigorously, like a 
young man. 

“How old should you say that neighbour will be?” said 
I to Dick as we lost sight of him; for I saw that he was old, 
and yet he looked dry and sturdy like a piece of old oak; a 
type of old man I was not tised to seeing. 

“O, about ninety, I should say,” said Dick. 

“How longdived your people must be!” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dick, “certainly we have beaten the threc- 
score«and-ten of the old Jewish proverb-book. But then you 
see that w'as written of Syria, a hot dry country, where 
people live f«ter than in our temperate climate. However, 

I don't think it matters much, so long as a man is healthy 
and happy while he is alive. But now, Guest, we are so 
near to my old kinsman's dwelling-place that I think you 
had better keep all future questions for him.” 

I nodded a yes; and therewith we turned to the left, and 
went down a gentle slope through some beautiful rose- 
gardens, laid out on what I took to be the site of Endell 
Street. We passed on, and Dick drew rein an instant as we 
came across a long straightish road with houses scantily 
scattered up and down it. He waved his hand right and 
left, and said, “Holborn that side, Oxford Road that. This 
was once a very important part of the crowded city outside 
the ancient walls of the Roman and Medlsval burg: many 
of the feudal nobles of the Middle Ages, we are told, had 
big houses on either side of Holborn. I daresay you remem- 
ber that the Bishop of Ely's house is mentioned in Shakes- 
peare's play of King Richard 11 ; and there are some re- 
mains of that still left. However, this road is not of the 
same importance, now that the ancient city is gone, walls 
and all.” 

He drove on again, while I smiled faintly to think how 
the nineteenth century, of which such big words have been 
said, counted for nothing in the memory' of this man, who 
read Shakespeare and had not forgotten the Middle Ages. 

We crossed the road into a short narrow lane between 
the gardens, and came out again into a wide road, on one 
side of which was a great and long building, turning its 
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gables away from tlie higinvay, wliidi I saw at once was 
another public group. Opposite to it was a wide space of 
greenery, without any wall or fence of any kind. I looked 
through the trees and saw beyond them a pillared portico 
quite familiar to me — no less old a friend, in fact, than the 
British Museum. It ratlier took my breath away amidst 
all the strange things I had seen; but I held my tongue and 
let Dick speak. Said he; 

“Yonder is the Biitisli Museum, where my great-grand- 
father mostly lives; so I won’t say much about it The 
building on the left is the Museum Market, and I think we 
had better turn in iheic for a minute or two; for Grcylocks 
will be wanting his rest and his oats; and I suppose you will 
stay with my kinsman the greater part of the day; and to 
say the truth, there may be some one there whom 1 par- 
iicularly want to see, and perhaps iiavc a long talk with.” 

He blushed and sighed, not altogether with pleasure. I 
iliought; so of couisc I said nothing, and he turned (he 
horse under an archway which brought us into a very Iai"c 
paved quadrangle, with a big sycamore tree in each corner 
and a plashing Ibuniain in the midst. Near the fountain 
were a few market stalls, wiili awnings over them of gay 
striped linen cloth, about which some people, mosilv 
women and children, were moving quietly, looking at i),e 
goods exposed there. The ground floor of the building 
round the quadrangle was occupied by a wide arcade or 
cloister, whose fanciful but strong architecture I could not 
enough admire. Here also a few people were sauntering or 
suiing reading on the benches. 

Dick said to me apoit^etically: “Here as clscwliere diere 

IS httle doing to-day; on a Friday you svouid see it thronged 

and gay with people, and in the afternoon there is gen-i.illv 

music about the fountain. However, I daresay we shall 

SOod gathering at our mid-day me.ai.’’ 

We drove through the quadrangle and by an archway. 

into a large handsome stable on the other side, svhere we 

speedily stalled the old nag and made him liappy with 

orse-meat, and then turned and walked back again 

roug I 1 e market, Dick looking rather thoughtful, as it 
seeniea to me. 

I noticed that people couldn’t help looking at nw laiher 
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hard; and considering my clothes and theirs, I didn't 
wonder; but whenever they caught my eye they made me 
a very friendly sign of greeting. y ae me 

We walked straight into the forecourt of the Museum 
where, except that the railings were gone, and the whisper- 
mg boughs of the trees were all about, nothing seemed 
changed; the very pigeons were wheeling about the build- 
ing and clinging to the ornaments of the pediment as I had 
seen them of old. 

Dick seemed grown a little absent, but he could not 
forbear giving me an architectural note, and said- 

It IS rather an ugly old building, isn't it? Many people 
liave wanted to pull it down and rebuild it: and perhaps 
|f work does really get scarce we may yet do so. But, L 
my great-grandfather will tell you. it would not be quite a 
s raightfoiward job; for there are wonderful collections in 
I here of all kinds of anticiuilies, besides an enormous library 
with many exceedingly beautiful books in it, and many 
most useful ones as genuine records, texts of ancient works 
and the like; and the worry and anxiety, and even risk, 
there \yould be in moving all this has saved the buildings 
themselves. Besides, as we said before, it is not a bad thing 
to have some record of what our forefathers thought a hand- 

some building. For there is plenty of labour and material 
in It.” 

I see there is,” said I, ”and I quite agree with you. But 
now hadn’t we better make haste to see your great-grand- 
father?” ® 

In fact, I could not help seeing that he was rather dally- 
ing with the lime. He said, “Yes, we will go into the house 
ill a minute. My kinsman is too old to do much work in 
the Museum, where he was a custodian of (he books for 
many years; but he still lives here a good deal; indeed I 
think,” said he, smiling, “that he looks upon himself as a 
part of the books, or the books a part of him, I don’t know 
which.” 


He hesitated a little longer, then flushing up, took my 
hand, and saying, “Come along, then!” led me toward the 
door of one of the old official dwellings. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CONCERNING LOVE 

’ir"-" tT'" ‘-iW. 

mp, then, said I. as wc emcied the rather drearv 
classical house; winch indeed was as bare as need be exccin 
for some big pots of tite June flowers whi. h stood aboiu 

washed 

“O, I don’t know.” said Dick, rather absently “He i, 
and no doubt he doesn t care about moving. But of course- 
tojwe m one place any more than any one else. This way, 

of the sime •'"‘^“dbaie, with breeches 

liipigliH 

hav“b“ gh?Z:' ‘r™. ' ”<»■“ no. 

s I At least. 1 mean I would ” 

»if '".L'I;'' “o'.. "1.0 is 

friend with him A i, >cnow, had broii^lii a 

'nore, as S almost 

ope that yoM arc going to amuse an old 
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man by giving him news from over sea, for I can see that 
you are come from over the water and far-off countries.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully, almost anxiously, as he 
said in a changed voice, “Might I ask you where you come 
from, as you are so clearly a stranger?” 

I said in an absent way: “I used to live in England, and 
now I am come back again; and I slept last night at the 
Hammersmith Guest House.” 

He bo%ved gravely, but seemed, I thought, a little dis- 
appointed with my answer. As for me, I was now looking 
at him harder than good manners allowed of, perhaps; for 
in truth his face, dricd-applc-like as it was, seemed strangely 
familiar to me; as if I had seen it bclorc— in a looking-glass 
it might be, said I to myself. 

Well, said the old man, “wherever you come from, you 
are come among friends. And I sec my kinsman Richard 
Hammond has an air about him as if he had brought you 
here for me to do something for you. Is that so, Dick?” 

Dick, who was gelling still more absent-minded and kept 
looking uneasily at the door, managed to say, “Well, yes, 
kinsmanj our guest finds things much altered, and cannot 
understand it; nor can I; so I thought I would bring him 
to you, since you know more of all that Itas happened within 
the last two hundred years than anybody else docs —What’s 
tliat?” 

And he turned toward the door again. We heard foot- 
steps outside; the door opened, and in came a very beau- 
tiful young woman, wlio stopped short on seeing Dick, and 
flushed as red as a rose, but faced him nevertheless. Dick 
looked at her hard, and half reached out his hand toward 
her, and his whole face quivered with emotion. 

The old man did not leave them long in this shy discom- 
fort, but said, j»miling with an old man’s mirth: “Dick, my 
lad, and you, my dear Clara, I rather think that we two 
oldsters arc in your way; for I think you will have plenty to 
say to each other. \ou had better go into Nelson’s room 
up above; I know he has gone out; and he has just been 
covering the walls all over with mediaeval books, so it will 
be pretty enough even for you tw'o and your renewed 
pleasure.” 

The gill reached out her hand to Dick, and taking his led 
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him out of the room, looking straight before licr; but it wjis 
easy to see that her blushes came from happiness, not anger; 
as, indeed, love is far more s^lf-conscious than wrath. 

When the door had shut on them the old man turned to 
me, still smiling, and said: 

“Frankly, my dear guest, you will do me a great service 
if you are come to set my old tongue wagging. My love of 
talk still abides with me, or rather grows on me; and ifiougli 
it is pleasant enough to see these youngsters moving about 
and playing together so seriously, as if the whole world 
depended on their kisses (as indeed it dors somewhat), yet 
I don’t think my tales of the past interest them much, I he 
last harvest, the last baby, the last knot of carving in the 
market-place, is history enough for them. It was different, 
I think, when I was a lad, when we were not so assured of 
peace and continuous plenty as we arc now— Well, well! 
Without putting you to the question, let me ask you this: 
Am 1 to consider you as an enquirer who knows a little of 
our modem ways of life, or as one who comes from some 
place where the very foundations of life are d liferent from 
ours,— do you know anything or nothing about us?” 

He looked at me keenly and with growing wonder in his 
eyes as he spoke; and I answered in a lotv v oice: 

“I know only so much of your modern life as I could 
gather from using my eyes on the wa>‘ hcic from Hammer- 
smitl), and from asking some questions of Richard Ham- 
mond, most of which he could hardly understand.” 

The old man smiled at tlus. “Then,” said he, “I am to 
speak to you as—” 

“As if I were a being from another planet,” said I. 

The old man, whose name, by the bye, like his kinsman^, 
was Hammond, smiled and nodded, and wheeling his scat 
rotmd to me, bade me sit in a heavy oak chair, and said, 
as he saw my eyes fix on its curious carving: 

Yes, I am much tied to the past, my past, you under- 
stand, These very pieces of furniture belong to a lime 
efore my early days; it was my father who got them made; 
if they had been done within the last fifty years they would 
k ^ much cleverer in execution; but I don’t think 1 
should have liked them the better. We were almost begin- 
nmg again in those da> s: and they were brisk, hot-headed 
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limes. But you hear how garrulous I am: ask me questions 

talk"Sakrm I 

taiK, make my talk profitable to you.*' 

I was silent for a minute, and then I said, somewhat 
nervously: “Excuse me if I am rude; but I amTrS 
interested in Richard, since he has been so kind to me a 
perfect stranger, that I should like to ask a question about 

you^S’i’t'to “if he were no, ‘kind,- as 

you call It, to a perfect stranger he would be thought a 

strange pe.son and people would be apt to shun him But 
ask on, ask on I don t be shy of askini;.” 

hcr?^’^ is he going to be married to 

“Well,” said he “yes, he is. He has been married to her 
once already, and now I should say it is pretty clear that 
he will be married to her again.” 

Indeed,” quoth I, wondering what that meant. 

Here IS tl.e whole tale,” said old Hammond; “a short 
one enough; and now I hope a happy one: they lived to- 
gether two years the first time; were both very young; and 
then she got it into her head that she was in love with some- 
-ody else. So she left poor Dick; I say poor Dick, because 
lie had not found any one else. But it did not last long, 
only about a year, 'f'hen slic came to me, as she was in 
liic habit of bringing her troubles to the old carle, and 
asked me how Dick was, and whether he was happy, and 
all the rest of it. So 1 saw how the land lay, and said that 
lie W.-1S very unh.-ippy. and not at all well; which last at any 
latc was a he. There, you can guess the rest. Clara came 
to liave a long talk with me to-day, but Dick will sei-ve her 
lurn much better. Indeed, if he hadn’t chanced in upon me 
lo-day I should have had to have sent for him lo-morrow ” 

‘ Dear me,” said I. "Have they any children?” 

\cs,’’ said he, “two; they are staying with one of my 
daughters at present, where, indeed, Clara has mostly been. 

I wouidn t lose sight of her. as I felt sure they would come 
logefher again: and Dick, who is the best of good fellows 
really look the matter to heart. You see, he had no other 
love to run to, as she had. So I managed it all; as I have 
done with such -like matters before.” 
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"Ah,” said I, "no donbt yon warned to kc. p then om 
of Divorce Court: bul I snpjKMe it often l.as to scttje 
such makers.*’ 

■‘TI.en you suppose nonsense,” said he. "I know that 
^erc used to be such lunatic alfairs as divorce courts Hut 
just consider; all tl.e cases that came into them were niatien 
of property quarrels: and I tl.ink, dear guest.” said he, 
smiling, that though you do come from another planet 
you can see from the mere outside look of our world that 
quarrels a^ut private property could not go on amongst 
US in our days.” ^ 

Indeed. my drive from Hammcnmiih to Blooni.sbury, and 
aU the quiet happy life I had seen so many hints of, ev. n 
apart from my shopping, would have been enough to idl 
me that the sacred nghu ofpropert)’.” as we used to think 
of them, were now no more. So 1 sat silent while the old 

Well, then, pro^rty quarrels being no longer possible. 

deal with? Fancy a court for enforcing a contract of pas- 
ton or sentiment! If such a thing u-ere needed as a M 

ad absurdum o( the enforcement of contract, such a folly 
would do that for us.” ' 

He was silent again a little, and then said; "You must 

matters; 

rather, that our way of looking at tiicm has changed, as 
within the last two hundred years. Wc 
ri7«f ounelves, indeed, or believe that we can get 

Mmes nV* <■»« the unhappiness that 

namral " confusing the relations between 

when and the friendship ivhich, 

illusion* * if*. softens the awakening from passing 

JiTaTLh d«^e^ad,.ion 

S!e ihnoH^ ^"saging in sordid squabbles about 

the ell'll position, and the power of tyrannising over 
the children who have been the result of love or lust ” 

mist!k!fn^r ®Sain went on: "Calf love, 

wam-nrinf.r' 

come!® disappointment; the inexpUcable desire ihat 
on a man of nper years to be the all-in-all to some 
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one woman, whose ordinary human kindness and human 
beauty he has idealised into superhuman perfection, and 
made the one object of his desire; or lastly the reasonable 
longing of a strong and thoughtful man to become the most, 
intimate friend of some beautiful and wise woman, the very 
type of the beauty and glory of the world which we love so 
well, — as we exult in all the pleasure and exaltation of spirit 
which goes with these things, so we set ourselves to bear the 
sorrow which not unseldom goes with them also; remember- 
ing those lines of the ancient poet {I quote roughly from 
memory one of the many translations of the nineteenth 
century): 


*For this the Gods have fashioned man’s grief and evil day 
That still for man hereafter might be the lale and the lay.* 

“Well, well, *iis little likely anyhow that all tales shall be 
lacking, or all sorrow cured.** 

He was silent for some time, and I would not interrupt 
him. At last he began again; “But you must know that we 
of these generations arc strong and healthy of body, and 
live easily; we pass our lives in reasonable strife with nature, 
exercising not one side of ourselves only, but all sides, taking 
the keenest pleasure in all the life of the world. So it is a 
point of honour with us not to be self-centred; not to sup- 
pose that the world must cease because one man is sorry; 
therefore we should think it foolish, or if you will, criminal, 
to exaggerate these matters of sentiment and sensibility: we 
are no more inclined to eke out our sentimental sorrows than 
to cherish our bodily pains; and we recognise that there are 
other pleasures besides love-making. You must remember, 
also, that we arc long-lived, and that therefore beauty both 
in man and woman is not so fleeting as it was in the days 
when we were burdened so heavily by self-inflicted diseases. 
So wc shake off these griefs in a way which perhaps the 
sentimentalists of other times would think contemptible and 
unheroic, but which we think necessary and manlike. As on 
the other hand, therefore, we have ceased to be commer- 
cial in our love-matters, so also we have ceased to be arti- 
ficially foolish. The folly which comes by nature, the un- 
wisdom of the immature man, or the older man caught in a 
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trap, wc musl put up with that, nor arc wc much ash.nn,-d 
of It; but to be conventionally srmiiivc or sentimcntal-mv 
fnend, I am old and perhaps disappointed, but at least I 
thi^ wc have cast oflfromrof the follies of die older world.” 

He paused, as if for some words of mine; but I licid mv 
peace: then he went on: “At least, if wc suiter from the 
tyranny and fickleness of nature or our own want of experi 
ence, we neither grimace about it, „or lie. If there must be 
sundenng betwixt those who meant never to sunder, so it 
must be: but there need be no pretext of unity whtm the 
whty of It IS gone: nor do wc drive those who ^dl know 
that diey are incapable of it to profess an undying sentiment 
which they cannot really feel: thus it is that as that mon- 
strosity of venal lust is no longer possible, so also it is ,,0 
longer Don’t misunderstand me. You did not 

^ shocked when I told you that Uierc were no laiv-courts 
to enforce contracts of sentiment or passion; but so curiously 

are men niade, that perhaps you will be shocked when I tell 

you lat there is no code of public opinion which takes the 
place of such courts, and which might be as tyrannical and 
^monable as they were. I do not say that people don’t 

judge their n^hbours conduct, sometimes, doubtless, un- 

unvarying conventional 
et of rule by which people are judged; no bed of Procrustes 
to stretch or cramp their minds and live; no hypocritical 
«commumcation which people arc /oreed to pronounce, 

^ ^“"sidwed habit, or by the unc-xpressed ilncat 
of the lesser interdict if they are lax in their hypocrisv. Are 

you shocked now?” ^ ' 

differ^^*^’” hesitation. “It is all so 

''“«g ^ think I can ansiver 
L **> *' “ fcal-and general; i. 

not confined to people very specially relined. I .nm also 
p ty sure, as I hinted to you just now, that there is not 

sullering involved in these maticis 
nsAC^ ^ women as there used to be. But excuse 

tAi, P™*hc on this question! You knowvou asked 

^ “"^ther planet.” ' 

U ^ much,” said I. ‘-.Now may I 

you about the position of women in your society?” 
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He laughed very heartily for a man of his years, and said- 
“It IS not without reason that I have got a reputation as a 
careful student of history. I believe I really do understand 
‘the Emancipation of Women movement’ of the nineteenth 
century. I doubt if any other man now alive docs.” 

“Well?” said I, a little bit nettled by his merriment. 

‘‘Well,” said he, “of course you will sec that all that is a 
dead controversy now. The men have no longer any oppor- 
tunity of tyrannising over the women, or the women over 
the men; both of which things took place in those old limes. 
The women do what they can do best, and what they like 
best, and the men are neither jealous of it or injured by it. 
This is such a commonplace that I am almost ashamed to 
state it.’’ 

I said, “O; and legislation? do they take any part in 
that?” 

Hammond smiled and said: “I think you may wait for an 
answer to that question till we get on to the subject of legis- 
lation. There may be novelties to you in that subject also.” 

Very well,” I said; “but about this woman question? I 
saw at the Guest House that the women were waiting on 
the men: that seems a little like reaction, doesn’t it?” 

“Does it?” said the old man; “perhaps you think house- 
keeping an unimportant occupation, not deserving of re- 
spect. I believe that was the opinion of the ‘advanced* 
women of the nineteenth century, and their male backers. 

If it is yours, I recommend to your notice an old Nor- 
wegian folk-lore talc called How the Man minded the 
House, or some such title; the result of which minding was 
that, after various tribulations, the man and the family cow 
balanced each other at the end of a rope, the man hanging 
half-way up the chimney, the cow dangling from the roof, 
which, after the fashion of the country, was of turf and 
sloping down low to the ground. Hard on the cow, / think. 
Of couise no such mishap could happen to such a superior 
person as yourself,” he added, chuckling. 

I sat somewhat uneasy under this dry gibe. Indeed, his 
manner of treating this latter part of the question seemed to 
me a little disrespectful. 

“Come, now, my friend,” quoth he, “don’t you know 
that it is a great pleasure to a clever woman to manage a 
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house skilfully, and to do it so that all the Imusc-malcs about 
her look pleased, and arc grateful to lier? And tlicn, you 
know, everybody likes to be ordered about by a pretty 
woman: why, it is one of the pJcasantcsl fornjs of nii lation. 
You are not so old that you cannot remember that. Why, 
I remember it well.” * 

And the old fellow chuckled ajjain, and at last fairly burst 
out laughing. 

“Excuse me,” said he, after a while; “I am not lauglung 
at anything you could be thinking of, but at that silly nine- 
teenths entury fashion, current amongst rich so-called cul- 
tivated people, of ignoring all the steps by which their daily 
dinner was reached, as matters too low for their lofty intelli- 
gence. Useless idiots! Come, now, I am a litoraiy man,’ 
as we queer animals used to be called, yet I am a pretty 
good cook myself.” 

“So am I,” said I. 

Well, then,” said he, “I really think you can understand 
me better than you would seem to do, judging by your 
words and your silence.” 

Said 1: Perhaps that is so; but people putting in practice 
coomonly this sense of interest in the ordinary occupations 
of life rather starUcs me. I will ask you a question or two 
praently about that. But I want to return to the position 
of women amongst you. You have studied the ‘emancipa- 
tion of women’ business of the nineteenth century: don’t 
you remember that some of the ‘superior’ women wanted to 
emancipate the more intelligent part of their sex from the 
bearing of children?” 

The old man grew quite serious again. Said he: “I do 
remember about that strange piece of baseless folly, the 
result, like all other follies of the period, of the hideous class 
tyranny which then obtained. What do we think of it now? 
^u would say. My friend, that is a question easy to ansvs er. 
How could it possibly be but that maternity should be 
honoured amongst us? Surely it is a matter of course 
that the natural and necessary pains which the mother must 
go through form a bond of union between man and woman, 
an extra stimulus to love and afleciion between them, and 
that this IS universally recognised. For the rest, remtinUr 
that all the oftificial burdens of motherhood are now done 
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away with. A mother has no longer any mere sordid 
anxieties for the future of her children. They may indeed 
turn out better or worse; they may disappoint her highest 
hopes; such anxieties as these are a part of the mingled 
pleasure and pain which goes to make up the life of man- 
kind. But at least she is spared the fear (it was most com- 
monly the certainty) that artificial disabilities would make 
her children something less than men and women : she knows 
that they will live and act according to the measure of their 
own faculties. In times past, it is clear that the ‘Society* of 
the day helped its Judaic god, and the ‘Man of Science’ of 
the time, in visiting the sins of the father upon the children. 
How to reverse this process, how to take the sting out of hered- 
ity, has for long been one of the most constant cares of the 
thoughtful men amongst us. So that, you see, the ordinarily 
healthy woman (and almost all our women are both healthy 
and at least comely), respected as a child-bearcr and rearer 
of children, desired as a woman, loved as a companion, un- 
anxious for the future of her children, has far more instinct 
for maternity than the poor drudge and mother of drudges 
of past days could ever have had; or than her sister of the 
upper classes, brought up in affected ignorance of natural 
facts, reared in an atmosphere of mingled prudery and 
prurience.” 

“You speak warmly,” I said, “but I can sec that you are 
right.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and I will point out to you a token of all 
the benefits which wc have gained by our freedom. What 
did you think of the looks of the people whom you have 
come across to-day?” 

Said I: “I could hardly have believed that there could be 
so many good-looking people in any civilised country.” 

He crowed a little, like the old bird he was. “What! are 
wc still civilised?” said he. “Well, as to our looks, the Eng- 
lish and Jutish blood, which on the whole is predominant 
here, used not to produce much beauty. But I think we 
have improved it. 1 know a man who has a large collection 
of portraits printed from photographs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and going over those and comparing them with the 
everyday faces in these times, puts the improvement in our 
good looks beyond a doubt. Now, there are some people 
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who think it not too fantastic to connect this increase of 
beauty directly with our freedom and good sense in the 
mattera we have been speaking of: they believe that a child 
born from the natural and healthy love between a man and 
a woman, even if that be transient, is likely to turn out 
better m aU ways, and especiaUy in bodily beauty, than the 
birth of the r«pectable commercial marriage bed, or of 
me dull despair of the drudge of that system. They say, 
Pleasure begets pleasure. What do you think?” 

“I am much of that mind,” said I. 


CHAPTER X 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

^^ELL,” said the old man, shifdng in his chair, “you 
» ▼ must get on with your questions. Guest; I have 
Deen some tune answering this first one.” 

Said I: “I want an extra word or two about your ideas of 
educaUon; although I gathered from Dick that you let your 
chiKten ^ wild and didn’t teach them anything; and in 

short, that you have so refined your education, that now you 
nave none.* ^ 

“Then you gathered left-handed,” quoth he. “But of 
course I understand your point of view about education 
which IS that of times past, when ‘the struggle for life ’ ai 

SiTs’ide'* ? ? ^ *‘*v«’* '■adorn on 

one side, and for a bouncing share of the slave-holdere* 

pnwiege on the other), pinched ‘educadon’ for most people 

something to be swallowed by the beginner in the art of 
hving '^hether he liked it or not, and was hungry for it or 
not. and which had been chewed and digested ow and over 
again by people who didn’t care about it in order to serve 
It out to other people who didn’t care about it ** 

said-^-^H? wrath by a laugh, and 

said. Well you were not taught that way, at any rate so 

off you a little.” ’ 

True, true,” said he, smiUng. “ I thank you for correcting 
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supposed to be the due age, whatever theh^va'l^nJI'acuS 
and duposu.ons might be. and when there, ^th !?ke Ss 

coS™ J rZTS*' 

if r^, “SL - 

and those only would avoid being crushed by it who would 
h w*^’"u strong in them. Fortunately 

tnat we should ever have reached our present r,n«if;«„ 

**'^1 " r®' ‘‘ timef all this 

was the result of pflwrty. In the nineteenth century, society 

which ^’***‘*'Jy to the systematised rS.bery on 

whtch u was founded, that real education was imoS^ 

»o-cailed education 

S d even T > ^ little information into a 

child, even if it were by means of torture, and accomnanierf 

by twaddle which it was well known was of no use or else 

he would lack information lifelong; the hurry of poverty 

liurried, and the information lies read)- to each one’s hand 
when his own inclinations impel him to seek it. In tliis as in 
other matters we have become wealthy: we can afford to 
give ourselves time to grow.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but suppose the child, youth man nev,.r 

St h? «rows in ^he direction you 

™ght hope him to do: suppose, for instance, he objects to 
wh^n h^ arithmetic or mathematics; you can’t force him 

and oughtn^t'^you ’toX “ growing, 

an‘d mttWScsA ^ 

“A little,” said I, 

“And how old are you now?*’ 

“Say fifty-six,*' said I, 

“.And how much arithmetic and mathematics do you 
know now?” quoth the old man, smiling rather mocking 
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Said I: “None whatever, I am sorry iosay.“ 

Hammond laughed quietly, but made no oilier comment 
on my admiMion, and I dropped the subject of education, 
perceiving him to be hopeless on that side 
I thought a little, and said: “You were speaking just now 
of households: that sounded to me a little like the customs 
ot past tunes; I should have thought you would have lived 
more in public.** 

•■Phalangsteries. eh?” said he. “Well, we live as we like, 
and we like to live as a rule witli certain house-mates that 
we have got used to. Remember, again, that poverty is 
exunct, and that the l ounenst phalangsteries and all their 
kind, as was but natural at the time, implied nothing but a 
refuge from mere destitution. Such a way of life as that 
could only have been conceived of by people surrounded by 

with, ^at though separate households arc the rule amongst 
us, and though they dilTer in their habits more or less, y^t 

To livTlf.l .If ^7 person who is content 

be mirf Ki ^o: only of course it would 

WH ,h f f"* * household and 

can go elsewhere and live as he pleases. However. I need 
not s^ much about all this, as you are going up the river 

Se mSe^"** «P«^^nce hotv 

tnese matters arc managed ** 

!?■ « ?'*?"’ ^bich-which I have read about as the 

^Well wtu - "s?d^ dUappeared ” 

yt I? ® ^ Hammond, “perhaps after all it is 

more hke anc.ent Babylon now than the ‘modern Babylon’ 
of the mneteenth century was. But let that pass Aftel ah 

of population in places between here and 

”■<»' PoP'-'o™ P«. of 

“ '* towards the east?” 

an^rnH , T a good horse 

fo^ /n b “y here at a round trot 

I onH ^ ® half, you would still be in the thick of 

“rciSfir T be ‘fw.’ 

y e called, that is to say, places of torture for innocent 
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men and women; or worse, stews for rearing and breeding 
men and women in such degradation that that torture 
should seem to them mere ordinary and natural life.” 

“I know, I know,” I said, rather impatiently. “That was 
what was; tell me something of what is. Is any of that 
left?” 

“Not an inch,” said he; “but some memory of it abides 
with us, and I am glad of it. Once a year, on May-day, we 
hold a solemn feast in those easterly communes of London 
to commemorate The Clearing of Misery, as it is called. 
On that day wc have music and dancing, and merry games 
and happy feasting on the site of some of the worst of the 
old slums, the traditional memory of which wc have kept. 
On that occasion the custom is for the prettiest girls to sing 
some of the old revolutionary songs, and those which were 
the groans of the discontent, once so hopeless, on the very 
spots where those terrible crimes of class-murder were 
committed day by day for so many years. To a man like 
me, w'ho has studied the past so diligently, it is a curious 
and touching sight to see some beautiful girl, daintily clad, 
and crowned with flowers from the neighbouring meadows, 
standing amongst the happy people, on some mound where 
of old time stood the wretched apology for a house, a den 
in which men and women lived packed amongst the fllth 
like pilchards in a cask; lived in such a way that they could 
only have endured it, as I said just now, by being degraded 
out of humanity — to hear the terrible words of threatening 
and lamentation coming from her sweet and beautiful lips, 
and she unconscious of their real meaning: to hear her, for 
instance, singing Hood’s Song of the Shirt, and to think 
that all the time she does not understand what it is aU 
about — a tragedy grown inconceivable to her and her 
listeners. Think of that, if you can, and of how glorious life 
is grown!” 

“Indeed,” said I, “it is diflicuU for me to think of it.” 

And I sat watching how his eyes glittered, and how the 
fresh life seemed to glow in his face, and I wondered how at 
ills age lie should think of the happiness of the world, or 
indeed anything but his coming dinner. 

“Tell me in detail,” said 1, “what lies cast of Blooms- 
bury now?” 
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Said lie: **Tliere arc but few houses between Uiis and the 
outer part of the old city; but in the city we have a thickly- 
dwelling population. Our forefathers, in the first clearing 
of the slums were not in a hurry to pull down the houses in 
what was called at the end of the nineteenth century the 
business quarter of the town, and \vhat later got to be known 
as the Swindling Kens. You see, these houses, though they 
stood hideously thick on the ground, were roomy and fairly 
solid in building, and clean, because they were not used for 
living in, but as mere gambling booths; so the poor people 
from the cleared slums took them for lodgings and dwelt 
there, till the folk of those days had time to think of some- 
thing better for them; so the buildings were pulled down so 
gradually that people got used to living thicker on the 
ground there than in most places; tlicrcfore it remains the 
most populous part of London, or perhaps of all these 
islands. But it is very pleasant there, partly because of the 
splendour of the architecture, which goes further than what 
you will sec elsewhere. However, this crowding, if it may be 
called so, docs not go further than a street called Aldgaie, a 
name which perhaps you may have heard of. Bc> ond Uiat 
the houses are scattered %vide about the meadow's tlieic, 
which arc very beautiful, especially when you get on to Uic 
lovely river Lea (where old Isaak Walton used to fish, you 
know) about the places called Stratford and Old Ford, 
names which of course you will not have heard of, though 
the Romans were busy there once upon a time.** 

Not heard of them I thought I to m>'self. How strange ! 
that I who had seen the very last remnant of the pleasant- 
ness of the meadows by the Lea destroyed, should have 
heard them spoken of with pleasantness come back to iliejn 
m full measure. 

Hammond went on: ‘‘When you get down to the Thames 
Side you come on the Docks, which are works of the nine- 
teenth century, and are still in use, although not so thronged 
as they once were, since we discourage centralisation alJ we 
can, and we have long ago dropped the pretension to be the 
market of the world. About these Docks arc a good few 
houses, which, however, are not inhabited by many people 
per^nenily; I mean, those who use them come and go a 
good deal, the place being too low and marshy for pleasant 
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d%velling. Past the Docks eastward and landward it is all 
flat pasture, once marsh, except for a few gardens, and there 
are very few permanent dwellings there: scarcely anything 
but a few sheds, and cots for the men who come to look after 
the great herds of cattle pasturing there. But however, what 
with the beasts and the men, and the scattered rcd«tiled 
roofs and the big hayricb, it does not make a bad holiday 
to get a quiet pony and ride about there on a sunny after- 
noon of autumn, and look over the river and the craft pass- 
ing up and down, and on to Shooters’ Hill and the Kentish 
uplands, and then turn round to the wide green sea of the 
Essex marshland, with the great domed line of the sky, and 
the sun shining down in one flood of peaceful light over the 
long distance. There is a place called Canning’s Town, 
and further out, Silvertown, where the pleasant meadows 
are at their pleasantest: doubtless they were once slums, and 
wretched enough.** 

The names grated on my ear, but I could not explain 
why to him. So I said: “And south of the river, what is it 
like?” 

He said: “You would find it much the same as the land 
about Hammersmith. North, again, the land runs up high, 
and there is an agreeable and well-built town called Hamp- 
stead, which fitly ends London on that side. It looks down 
on the north-western end of the forest you passed through.** 

I smiled. “So much for what was once London,** said I. 
“Now tell me about the other towns of the country.** 

He said: “As to the big murky places which were once, as 
we know, the centres of manufacture, they have, like the 
brick and mortar desert of London, disappeared; only, since 
they were centres of nothing but ‘manufacture,* and served 
no purpose but that of the gambling market, they have left 
less signs of their existence than London. Of course, the 
great change in the use of mechanical force made this an 
easy matter, and some approach to their break-up as centres 
would probably have taken place, even if we had not 
changed our habits so much: but they being such as they 
were, no sacrifice would have seemed too great a price to pay 
for getting rid of the ‘manufacturing districts,* as they used 
to be called. For the rest, whatever coal or mineral we need 
is brought to grass and sent whither it is needed with as little 
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as possible of din, confusion, and the distressing of quiet 
people s lives. One is tempted to believe from ^vhat one has 
read of die condition of those districts in the nineteenth 
century, that those who had them under their power 
worried, befouled, and degraded men out of malice pre- 
pense: but it was not so; like the miscducation of which we 
were talking now, it came of tljcir dreadful poverty. 
They were obliged to put up with everything, and even 
pretend that they liked it; whereas we can now deal with 
things reasonably, and refuse to be saddled with what we 
do not want.*’ 

I confess I was not sorry to cut short with a question his 
glorifications of the age he lived in. Said I: “How about tlic 
smaller towns? I suppose you have swept those awav 
entirely?’* 

No, no,” said he, “it hasn’t gone that way. On the 
contrary, there has been but little clearance, though much 
rebuilding, in the smaller towns. Their suburbs, indeed, 
when they had any, have melted away into the general 
country, and space and elbow-room has been got in their 
centres: but there arc the towns still with their streets and 
squares and market-places; so that it is by means of these 
smaller towns that we of to-day can get some kind of idea of 
what the towns of the older world were like;— I mean to sav 
at their best.” 

“Take Oxford, for instance,” said I. 

Y«,” said he, “I suppose Oxford was beautiful even in 
the nineteenth century. At present it has the great interest 
ot suU preserving a great mass of prccommcrcial building 
and is a very beautiful place, yet there are many towns which 
have become scarcely less beautiful.” 

Said I; “In passing, may I ask if it b still a place of 
learning?” ^ 

“Still?” said he, smUing. “Well, it has reverted to some 
01 its best traditions; so you may imagine how far it is from 
Its mneteenth-century position. It is real learning, know- 
ledge cultivated for its own sake— the Art of Knowledge, in 
short which is followed there, not the Commercial learn- 
ing of the past. Though perhaps you do not know that in 
nineteenth century Oxford and its less interesting sister 
Cambridge became definitely commercial. They (and 
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specially Oxford) were the breeding places of a peculiar 
class of parasites, who caUed themselves cultivated people- 

dasseTorth" cynical enough, as the so-called educated 
classM of the day generally were; but they affected an exae- 

geration of cynicism in order that they might be thought 
knowmg and worldly-wise. The rich middle classes (th^ 

working classes) treated them wiS 
the kind of contemptuous toleration with which a mcdiaival 
baron treated his jester; though it must be said that they 
ZT as the old jesters were, being, 

-an?nSd Wh d«P>«d 

and paid. Which last was what they aimed at.” 

reverse con- 

temporary judgmente. Surely only the worst of them were 
as bad as that. But I must admit that they were mostly 
^igs, and that they u/rre commercial. I said aloud, though 

E be.teT “'Veil, how could th!y 

Pretensions were higher.” 

_ Were they?” said I, smiling. 

eorner,” said he, smiling in 
'e«t that they were a poor sequence 
Age^* ” ^" barbarous Middle 

“Yes, that will do,’’ said I. 

‘'Also,” said Hammond, “what I have been saying of 
them IS true in tlic main. But ask on!” 

I said: “We have heard about London and the manu- 
factuni^g districts and the ordinary towns: how about the 


Said Hammond: “You must know that toward the end 
of the mneteenth century the villages were almost des- 
troyed, unless where they became mere adjuncts to the 
manufacturing districts, or formed a sort of minor manu- 
facturing district themselves. Houses were allowed to fail 
into decay and actual ruin; trees were cut down for the 
sake of the few shillings which the poor slicks would fetch; 
the building became inexpressibly mean and hideous. 
Labour was scarce; but wages fell nevertheless. AU the 
small country arts of life which once added to the little 
pleasures of country people were lost. Tht country produce 
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which passed through tlie hands of the husbandman never 
got so far as their mouths. Incredible shabbiness and 
raggardly pinching reigned over the fields and acres whicli, 
in spite of the rude and careless husbandry of tlie times! 
were so kind and bountiful. Had you any inkling of all 
this?” 

“I have heard that it was so,” said I; “but what fob 
lowed?” 


“The change,” said Hammond, “wliich in these matters 
look place very early in our epoch, was most strangely 
rapid. People flocked into the country villages, and, so to 
say, flung themselves upon the freed land like a wild beast 
upon his preyi and in a very little time the villages of 
England were more populous ihan they had been since the 
fourteenth century, and were still growing fast. Of course, 
this invasion of the country was awkward to deal with, and 
would have created much misery, if tht folk had still been 
under the bondage of class monopoly. But as it was, things 
soon righted themselves. People found out what they were 
fit for, and gave up attempting to push Uiemselves into 
occupauons in which they must needs fail. The town in- 
vaded the country; but the invaders, like the warlike 
invaders of early days, yielded to the influence of their sur- 
roundings, and became country people; and in their turn 
as they became more numerous than the townsmen 
influenced them aUo; so that the difference between town 
and country grew less and less; and it was indeed this world 
of the country vivified by the thouglit and briskness of town- 
bred fo^ which has produced that happy and leisurely but 
eager life of which you have had a first taste. Again 1 say 
many bJunden were made, but we have had time to set’ 

Sn J twentieth 

^tuty, when men were still oppressed by the fear of 

poverty, and did not look enough to the present pleasure of 

Mdmanr daily life spoUt a great deal of what the com- 

ercial age had left us of external beauty: and I admit that 

haTinfl"', h' '' recovered from the injuries li.ey 

Sms ol a r ‘’-'-'tie free"! 

see cf . t. the more 

you see of us, the clearer it will be to you that we arc happy. 
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That we Uve amidst beauty without any fear of becoming 
effeminate; that we have plenty to do, and on the whole 
enjoy doing ir. What more can we ask of life?” 

He pa^ed, as if he were seeking for words with which to 
express his thought. Then he said: 

“This is how we stand. England was once a country of 
clearings amongst the woods and wastes, with a few towns 
interspersed, which were fortresses for the feudal array 
rnarkets for the folk, gathering places for the craftsmen. It 
then became a country of huge and foul workshops and 
fouler gambling-dens, surrounded, by an ill-kept, poverty, 
stricken farm, pillaged by the masters of the workshops. It 
IS now a garden, where nothing is wasted and noth^g is 
spoilt, with the necessary dwellings, sheds, and workshops 

r. neat and 

pretty. For, indeed, we should be too much ashamed of 

ourselves if we allovfed the making of goods, even on a large 

scale, to carry vwth it the appearance, even, of desolation 

f „ . my friend, those housewives we were 

talking of just now would teach us better than that.” 

baid I: ‘•This side of your change is certainly for the 
better. But though I shall soon see some of these villages, 
tell me in a word or two what they are like, just to prepare 
me* 

"Perhaps,” said he, "you have seen a tolerable picture of 
these villages as they were before the end of the nineteenth 
century. Such things exist.” 

‘‘I have seen several of such pictures,” said I. 

Well,” said Hammond, ‘‘our villages are something 
like the best of such places, with the church or mote-house 
ol the neighbours for iheir chief building. Only note that 
there are no tokens of poverty about them: no tumble-down 
picturesque: which, to tell you the truth, the artist usually 
availed himself of to veil his incapacity for drawing archi- 
tecture. Such things do not please us, even when they 
indicate no miser>-. Like the medisvals, we like everything 
trim and clean, and orderly and bright; as people always do 
when they have any sense of architectural power; because 
then they know that they can have what they want, and 
they won’t stand any nonsense from Nature in their deaUngs 
with her.” ® 
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“Besides the villages, are there any scallcntl 
houses?” said I. 


fi.) 

coutiiry 


“Yes, plenty,” said Hammond; “in fad, except in ilie 
wastes and forests and amongst the sand-hills (like I lindhcad 
in Surrey), it is not easy to be out of sight of a house and 
where the houses are thinly scattered they run large, and 
are more like the old colleges than ordinar>' houses as they 
used to be. That is done for the sake of sodciv. for a good 
many people can dwell in such houses, as (he country 
dwellers are not necessarily husbandmen: ilii»ugli they 
almost all help in such work at times. The life that goes on 
m these big dwellings in the country is very pleasant, es- 
pecially as some of the most studious men of our time live in 
Iheni, and altogether there is a great variety of mind and 
mood to be found in them which brightens and quickens 
the society there.*’ 


“I am rather surprised/’ $aid I, “by all this, for it seems 
to ^ that afici all the country must be tolerably populous.” 

Certainly,” said he; “the population is pretiv much the 
same as It was at the end of the nineteenth centurv; wc Itavc 
spread it, that is all. Of course, also, we have helped to 
popujate other countnes— where wc were wanted and were 


^ "O' SO with your 

word of garden for the country, ^ou have spoken ofwast.-s 

^ beginning of your 

Middle^x and Essex forest. Why do you k«p such things 
in a garden? and isn’t it very tvastcful to do so’” ^ 

My friend,” he said, “wc like these pieces of wild 

that as to the forests, wc need a great deal of timber, and 
suppose that our sons and sons’ sons will do the like \s 

that thev used to 

JlVir gardens once; and thougS 

iS na? 1^^ I assure you that some 

fo ?h T S^rd^n are worth seeing. Go 

north this summer and look at the Cumberland and West 

fcediirsoTh 

wLteful aVf • ^ V'*" '’’"'k; not so 

CranH t for fruit out of season. / think 

Go and have a look at the sheep-walks high up the slopes 
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between Tngleborough and Pen-y-gwcnt, and tell me if you 
think we waste the land there by not covering it with fac* 
tones for making things that nobody wants, which was the 
chief business of the nineteenth century.’* 

“I will try to go there/’ said I. 

“It won’t lake much trying,” said he. 


CHAPTER XI 

CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 

* ^^TOW/* said I, “I have come to the point of asking 

i ^ questions which I suppose will be dry for you to 
answer and difficult for you to explain; but I have foreseen 
for some lime past that I must ask them, will I nill I. What 
kind of a government have you? Has republicanism finally 
triumphed? or have you come to a mere dictatorship, which 
some persons in the nineteenth century used to prophesy as 
the ultimate outcome of democracy? Indeed, this last ques» 
tion docs not seem so very unreasonable, since you have 
turned your Parliament House into a dung-market. Or 
wlicrc do you house your present Parliament?” 

The old man answered my smile with a hearty laugh, and 
said: “Well, well, dung is not the worst kind of corruption ; 
fertility may come of that, whereas mere dearth came from 
the other kind, of which those walls once held the great 
supporters. Now, dear guest, let me tell you that our 
present parliament would be hard to house in one place, 
because the whole people is our parliament.” 

“I don’t understand,” said I. 

“No, I suppose not,” said he. “I must now shock you by 
telling you that we have no longer anything which you, a 
native of another planet, would call a government.” 

“I am not so much shocked as you might think,” said I, 
“as I know something about governments. But tell me, how 
do you manage, and how ha\'C you come to this state of 
things?” 

Said he: “It is true that we have to make some arrange- 
ments about our affairs, concerning which you can ask 
presently; and it is also true chat everybody does not always 
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agree with the details of these arrangements; but, further, 
it is true that a man no more needs an elaborate system of 
government, with its army, navy, and police, to force him to 
give way to the will of the majority of his equals^ than he 
wants a similar machkicry to make him understand that his 
head and a stone wall cannot occupy the same space at the 
same moment. Do you want further explanation?” 

“Well, yes, I do,” quoth I. 

Old Hammond settled himself in his chair with a look of 
enjoyment which rather alarmed me, and made me dread 
a scientific disquisition: so 1 sighed and abided. He said: 

suppose you know pretty ^vell what the process of 
government was in the bad old times?” 
am supposed to know,” said I. 

(Hammond) What was the government of those days? 
Was it really the Parliament or any part of it? 

(I) No. 

(H.) Was not the Parliament on the one side a kind of 
watch-committee sitting to see that the interests of the 
Upper Classes took no hurt; and on the other side a sort of 
blind to delude the people into supposing that they had 
some share in the management of their own affairs? 

(I) History seems to show us this. 

(H.) To what extent did the people manage their own 
affairs? 

(ly I judge from what I have heard that sometimes they 
forced the Parliament to make a law to legalise some altera- 
tion which had already taken place. 

(H.) Anything else? 

(I) I think not. As I am informed, if the people made any 
attempt to deal with the cavst of their grievances, the law 
stepped in and said, this b sedition, revolt, or what not, and 
slew or tortured the ringleaders of such attempts. 

(H.) If Parliament was not the government then, nor the 
people either, what was the government? 

(I) Can you tell me? 

(H.) I think we shall not be far wrong if we say (hat 
government was the Law-Courts, backed up by the execu- 
tive, which handled the brute force that the deluded people 
allowed them to use for their own purposes; I mean the 
army, navy, and police. 
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(I) Reasonable men must needs think you are right. 

(H.) Now as to those Law-Courts. Were they places of 
fair dealing according to the ideas of the day? Had a poor 
man a good chance of defending his property and person 
in them? 

(I) It is a commonplace that even rich men looked upon 
a law-suit as a dire misfortune, even if they gained the case; 
and as for a poor one — why, it was considered a miracle of 
justice and benehcence if a poor man who had once got 
into the clutches of the law escaped prison or utter ruin. 

(H.) It seems, then, my son, that the government by 
law-courts and police, which was the real government of 
the nineteenth century, was not a great success even to 
the people of that day, living under a class system which 
proclaimed inequality and poverty as the Jaw of God and 
the bond which held the world together. 

(1) So it seems, indeed. 

(H.) And now that all this b changed, and the “rights 
of property,” which mean the clenching the fist on a piece 
of goods and crying out to the neighbours, You shan’t have 
this! — now that all this has dbappeared so utterly that it 
Is no longer possible even to jest upon its absurdity, is such 
a Government possible? 

(I) It is impossible. 

(H.) Yes, happily. But for what other purpose than the 
protection of the rich from the poor, the strong from the 
weak, did thb Government exbt? 

(I) I have heard that it was said that their office was to 
defend their own citizens against attack from other coun- 
tries. 

(H.) It was said; but was any one expected to believe 
ihb? For instance, did the Englbh Government defend 
the English citizen against the French? 

(!) So it was said. 

(H.) Then if the French had invaded England and con- 
quered it, ilicy would not have allowed the Englbh work- 
man to live well? 

(I, laughing) As far as I can make out, the Englbh 
masters of the Englbh workmen saw to that; they took 
from their workmen as much of their livelihood as they 
dared, because they wanted it for themselves. 
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(H.) But if the l-rciicli had conquered, would they not 
have taken more still from the English workmen? 

(I) I do not think so; for m that case the English work 
would died „rda„a,io„i and ,l,e„ 5n l"”' 
conquest would have ruined tl.e hrcncli, just as if tl.l- 
English hois« and cattle had died of under-feeding So 
that afer all ihc English wo,h>ur, Mould have been no 
wone off uie conquest: their French masters could L;: 

(H.) ihis is true; and tve may admit that the pretensions 
01 the government to defend the poor die 

other weapons m W ith to kill their oivn count yin 
(H.) In short, it comes to tins, that whereas the so called 

(I) I cannoi deny it. 

do«uc fo'- 

(I) So it seems. And yet 

(H.) Yet what? 

(H zr.hT'"' "“p'' ‘i-- 

n T ^ consequences of that fact? 

H ) If ‘S ^ '*‘cy 'vere. 

(1) Yes, certainly. 

wh?m the goltlnlTrd'^ ‘he persons for the sake of 
ever mightlp^;T ^ch what- 
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(I) So it was. 

(H.) What muil happen if in a poor country some people 
insist on being rich at the expense of the others? 

(I) Unutterable poverty for the others. All this misery 
then, was caused by the destructive government of which 
we have been speaking? 

(H.) Nay, it would be incorrect to say so. The govern- 
ment itself was but the necessary result of the careless, aim- 
less tyranny of the limes; it was but the machinery of 
tyranny. Now tyranny has come to an end, and we no 
longer need such machinery; we could not possibly use it 
since we arc free. Therefore in your sense of the word we 
have no government. Do you understand this now? 

(I) Yes, I do. But I will ask you some more questions 
as to how you as free men manage your affairs. 

(H.) With all my heart. Ask away. 


CHAPTER XII 

CONCERNING THE ARRANGEMENT 

OF LIFE 

I said, **about those ‘arrangements* which 
* » you spoke of as taking the place of government, 
could you give me any account of them?** 

“ Neighbour,** he said, “ although we have simplified 
our lives a great deal from what they were, and have got 
rid of many conventionalities and many sham wants, 
which used to give our forefathers much trouble, yet our 
life is too complex for me to tell you in detail by means of 
words how it is arranged; you must find that out by living 
amongst us. It is true that I can better tell you what we 
don*t do, than what we do do.” 

“Well?** said I. 

“This is the way to put it,’* said he: “We have been 
living for a hundred and fifty years, at least, more or less 
in our present manner, and a tradition or habit of life has 
been growing on us; and that habit has become a habit of 
acting on the whole for the best. It is easy for us to live 
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wi.hout robbing each o.her. I, would be possible for It 

for us Uian refra.nmg from strilc and robbeiy. i ha. is i„ 
short the foundation of our life and our hapj^ncss ” 

Whereas ,n the old days,” said f, ‘'it was verv' hard to 
live without strife and robbery. Tl.at’s wdiat >^u mean 

lions?” ^ Swd <^o-Kli' 

‘ 'hat those w ho habitualK 
acted fairly to their neighbours were celebrated as saints 

Jevtrence."' '"’‘h tl.e greates; 

‘jWhile they were alive?’* sM 1 . 

No/* said he, ‘‘afier ihev were dead ” 

But as to these d.tys,” I said; -you don't mean to tell me 

^”0^1 this habit of good fellowship’” 

Certainly not,” said Hammond, "but when the Iran* 

cl^« ” y'*'* h-tve no ■criminal' 

course came m an eT Tb ^"'\ manufactured of 

violence?” enforce that commandment by 

but^Iow\tl/',hf ^ "Scee with it; 

t»ut me crimes of violence? would not their 
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occurrence (and you admit that they occur) make criminal 
law necessary?’’ 

‘ Said he: “In your sense of the word, we have no criminal 
law either. Let us look at the matter closer, and sec whence 
crimes of violence spring. By far the greater part of these 
in past days were the result of the laws of private propert>% 
which forbade the satisfaction of their natural desires to all 
but a privileged few, and of the general visible coercion 
which came of those laws. Ail that cause of violent crime 
is gone. Again, many violent acts came from the artificial 
perversion of the sexual passions, which caused over* 
weening jealousy and the like mberics. Now, when you 
look carefully into these, you will find that what lay at the 
bottom of them was mostly the idea fa law«madc idea) of 
the woman being the properly of the man, whether he 
were husband, father, brother, or what not. I'hat idea has 
of course vanished with private properly, as well as certain 
follies about the 'ruin’ of women for following their natural 
desires in an illegal way, which of couiTe was a convention 
caused by the laws of private property. 

“Another cognate cause of crimes of violence was the 
family tyranny, %vhich was the subject of so many novels 
and stories of the past, and w'hich once more was the result 
of private property. Of course that is all ended, since 
families are held together by no bond of coercion, legal or 
social, but by mutual liking and affection, and everybody 
is free to come or go as he or she pleases. Furthermore, 
our standards of honour and public estimation are very 
different from the old ones; success in besting our neigh- 
bours is a road to renown now closed, let us hope for ever. 
Each man is free to exercise his special faculty to the utmost, 
and every one encourages him in so doing. So that we 
have got rid of the scowling envy, coupled by the poets 
with haired, and surely w ith good reason; heaps of unhappi- 
ness and ill blood were caused by it, which with irritable 
and passionate men — f.c., energetic and active men — often 
led 10 violence.*^ 

I laughed, and said: “So that you now withdraw your 
admission, and say that there is no violence amongst you?” 

“No,” said he, “I withdraw nothing: as I told you, such 
things will happen. Hot blood will err sometimes. A man 
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itwy strike another, and the stricken strike back again, and 
the result be a homicide, to put it at the worst. Hut what 
then. Shall we the nciglibours make it worse still? Shall 
we think so poorly of each other as to suppose that the 
slain man calls on us to revenge him. when wc hiotv that 
il he had been maimed, he would, when in cold blood and 
able to weigh all the circumstances, have forgiven his 
maimer. Or will the death of the slayer bring the slain 
man to life again and cure the unhappiness his loss has 
caused?*’ 

“Ym,” I said, “but consider, must not the safety of society 
be safeguarded by some punishment?” 

“There, neighbour!” said the old man. with some e.'cuU 
tation. “You have hit the mark. That /.wmWe/ of whicli 
men used to talk so wisely and act so foolishly, what was 
It but the expression of their fear? And they had need to 
fear, since _ the rulers of society- were dwelling 

like an armed band in a hostile country. But we who live 
amongst our friends need neither fear nor punish. Surely 
If we, m dread ol an occasional rare homicide, an occas- 
onal rough blow, were solemnly and legally to commit 
homicide and violence, we could only be a society of 
ferocious cowards. Don't you think so. neighbour?” 

said 1 * ^ 

“Yet you must undersund,” said the old man, “that 
when any violence is committed, wc expect the transgressor 
«DTct'it^"R atonement possible to him. and lie himself 

^ destruction or serious 

injury of a man momentarily overcome by wrath or folly 

.1 'o the commonwealth? Surely i. 

can only be an addiiional injury to it ” ' 

kii?r'iJ;in“®“' Of Violence- 

Kills a man a year, for instance?*’ 

“Such a thing U unknown,” said he. “In a society 
where there is no punishment to evade, no law to (riumoh 

''“AndT'^* ft'how transgression.” ^ 

deai^^Sh?.'' of violence.” said I, “how do you 

tragedies, I 

Said Hammond: “If ,he ill-doer is not sick or mad 


.in 
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which case he must be restrained till his sickness or madness 
is cured) it is clear that grief and humiliation must follow 
the ill -deed; and society in general will make that pretty 
clear to the ill-doei if he should chance to be dull to it; 
and again, some kind of atonement will follow, — at the 
least, an open acknowledgment of the grief and humiliation. 
Is it so hard to say, I ask your pardon, neighbour? — Well, 
sometimes it is hard — and let it be.** 

“You think that enougli?’* said I. 

“Yes,** said he, “and moreover it is all that we can do. 
If in addition we torture the man, we turn his grief into 
anger, and the humiliation be would otherwise feel for his 
wrong-doing is swallowed up by a hope of revenge for our 
wrong-doing to him. He has paid the legal penalty, and 
can *go and sin again* with comfort. Shall we commit 
such a folly, then? Remember Jesus had got the legal 
penalty remitted before he said ‘Go and sin no more.’ Let 
alone that in a society of equals you vrill not find any one 
to play the part of torturer or jailer, though many to act as 
nurse or doctor.** 

“So,** said I, “you consider crime a mere spasmodic 
disease, which requires no body of criminal law to deal 
with it?** 

“Pretty much so,** said hej “and since, as I told you, we 
are a healthy people generally, so we are not likely to be 
much troubled with this disease.** 

“ Well, you have no civil law, and no criminal law. But 
have you no laws of the market, so to say — no regulation 
for the exchange of wares? for you must exchange, even if 
you have no property.** 

Said he: “We have no obvious individual exchange. a.s 
you saw this morning when you went a-shopping; but of 
course there are regulations of the markets, varying accord- 
ing to the circumstances and guided by general custom. 
But as these arc matters of general assent, which nobody 
dreams of objecting to, so also we have made no provision 
for enforcing them: therefore I don’t call them laws. In 
law, whether it be criminal or civil, execution always 
follows judgment, and some one must suffer. Wlien you 
sec the judge on his bench, you sec through him, as clearly 
as if he were made of glass, ihc policeman to em prison, and 
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(lie Mldier to siny some nclual living |>ctson. Sm l. folli.-n 
would make an agreeable market, wouidji't they?'* 

“Cenainly ” said I, “tliat means turning il,c market into 
a mere batilclield, m which many people must siillcr as 
much as m the battlelield of bullet and bayonet. .\,kI 1..,,,. 
what I liave seen I sl.ould suppose that your mark.-..,..- 
great and little, is carried on in a way that makes it a 
pleasant occupation.’* 

•‘You are riglit, neighbour.” said lie. “Alihouch there are 
so many, indeed by far ihe greater number amongst us. who 
svould be unhappy if they were not engaged in actually 
making things, and things which turn out beautiful under 
their hands.-therc arc many, like the housekcepei-s I was 
speaking of, whose delight is in administration and organis- 
ation. to use long-tailed words; I mean people who like 
keeping things together, avoiding waste, seeing that nothing 
s icks last uselessly. Such people are thoroughly happy in 
Uteir business all the more as they are dealing with actual 
facts, and not merely passing counters round to sec what 

^^01 taxation of useful 

oaSavr W ir*l“' commc.fi.il folk in 

past days. Well, what arc you going to ask me next?” 


CHAI'TER Kill 

CONCERNING 1’ O L 11' I C S 

j manage with politics?” 

^ Said Hammond, smiling: “I am glad that it is of mr 

would ? * ‘relieve that anyhodv else 

ould rnake you explain yourself, or try to do s^ till you 

were sickened ol asking questions. Indeed. I believe I am 

he only man m England who would know what vou mean- 

in. Z'' brjy by si : 

Z? f PoIitics,-becaase We Have 

this in » boo‘‘ out Of this conversation put 

Snate '“"f- "f »M Horrot'o^, 

“I will,” said I. 



So 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HOW MATTERS ARE MANAGED 

S AID I: “How about your relations with foreign 
nations?” 

“I will not affect not to know what you mean/* said he, 
“but 1 will tell you at once that the whole system of rival 
and contending nations which played so great a part in the 
'government* of the world of civilisation has disappeared 
along with the inequality betwixt man and man in society.” 
“Does not that make the world duller?** said I. 

“Why?** said the old man. 

“The obliteration of national variety/* said T. 
“Nonsense/* he said, somewhat snappishly. “Cross the 
water and see. You will find plenty of variety; the land* 
scape, (he building, the diet, the amusements, all various. 
The men and women varying in looks as well as in habits of 
thought; the costume far more various than in the commer- 
cial period. How should it add to the variety or dispel the 
dulness, to coerce certain families or tribes, often hetero- 
geneous and jarring uith one another, into certain artificial 
and mechanical groups, and call them nations, and stimulate 
their patrioibm — /.e., their foolish and envious prejudices?** 
“Well — I don*t know how/* said I. 

“That’s right,” said Hammond cheerily; “you can easily 
understand tliat now we arc freed from this folly it is obvious 
(o us that by means of this ver>' diversify the different strains 
of blood in the world can be seivioeable and pleasant to 
each other, without in the least wanting to rob each other: 
we are all bent on the same enterprise, making the most of 
our lives. And I must tell you whatever quarrels or mis- 
understandings arise, they very seldom take place between 
people of different race; and consequently since there is less 
unreason in them, they arc the more readily appeased.” 

“Good,” said I. “hut as to those matters of politics; as to 
general differences of opinion in one and the same com- 
munity- Do you assert that iheie are none?” 

“No, not at all/’ said he, somewhat snappishly: “but I 
do say that diffcicnccs of opinion about real solid thines 
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need not, and wilh us do not« cryslallisc people into parties 
permanently hostile to one another, with dilTcrcnt theories 
as to the build of the universe and the progress of time. Isn’t 
that what politics used to mean?*’ 

“H’m, well,** said I, *‘I am not so sure of that.*’ 

Said he: take you, neighbour; they only /nf tended to tliis 
serious difference of opinion; foi if it had existed they rould 
not have dealt together in the. ordinary business of life; 
couldn’t have eaten together, bought and sold together, 
gambled together, cheated other people together, but must 
have fought whenever they met: which would not have 
suited them at all. Ihc game of the masteis of politics was 
to cajole or force the public to pay the cxpcn.se of a luxurious 
life and exciting atnusemenl for a few cliquc-s of ambitious 
persons: and the pretence of serious diflcrcncc of opinion, 
belied by every action of their lives, was quite good enough 
for that. What has all that got to do with us?” 

Said I: “Why, nothing, I should hope. But 1 Icar — In 
short, I have been told that political strife was a necessary 
result of human nature.” 

“Human nature!” cried the old boy, impetuously: “what 
liuman nature? The human nature of paupers, of slaves, of 
slave-holden, or the human nature of wealthy ficemen? 
Which? Come, tell me that!” 

“Well,” said I. “I suppose there would be a difference 
according to circumstances in people’s action about these 
matters.” 

“I should think so, indeed,” said he. “At all events, 
experience shows that it is so. Amongst us, our differences 
concern matters of business, and passing events as to them, 
and could not divide men permanently. /\s a rule, the 
immediate outcome shows which opinion on a given subject 
is the right one; it is a matter of fact, not of speculation. 
For instance, it is clearly not easy to knock up a political 
party on the question as to whether haymaking in such and 
such a counti 7 sidc shall begin this week or next, when all 
men agree that it must at latest begin the week after next, 
and wijcn any man can go down into the fields hiiiisclf and 
see whether the seeds arc ripe enough for the cutting.” 

Said 1: “And you settle these differences, great and small, 
by the will of the majority, I suppose?” 
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“Certainly,” said he; “how else could we settle them? 
\ ou sre in matters which are merely personal which do not 
affect the %\ cl fa re of the community — how a man shall dress, 
what he shall eat and drink, what he shall write and read, 
and so forth — there can be no difference of opinion, and 
everybody docs as he pleases. But when the matter is of 
common interest lo the whole community, and the doing or 
not doing something affects cvcr\'body, the majority must 
have their way; unless the minority were to take up arms 
and show by force that they were the effective of real 
majority; which, however, in a society of men who arc free 
and equal is little likely to happen; because in such a com- 
munity the apparent majority is the real majority, and the 
others, as I have hinted before, know that too well to 
obstruct from mere pigheaded ness; especially as they have 
had plenty of opportunity of putting forward their side of 
the question.** 

“How IS that managed?” said 1. 

“Well,** said he, “let us take one of our units of manage- 
ment, a commune, or a ward, or a parish (for we have all 
three names, indicating little real distinction between them 
now, though time was there was a good deal). In such a 
district, as you would call it, some neighbour think that 
something ought to be done or undone: a new town-hall 
built; a clearance of inconvenient houses; or say a stone 
bridge substituted for some ugly old iron one,— there you 
have undoing and doing in one. Well, at the next ordinary 
meeting of the neigh boun, or Mote, as wc call it, according 
to the ancient tongue of the times before bureaucracy, a 
neighbour proposes the change, and of course, if everybody 
agrees, there is an end of discussion, except about deiaib. 
Equally, if no one backs the proposer — ‘seconds him,* it 
used to be called— the matter drops for the time being; a 
thing not likely to happen amongst reasonable men, how- 
ever, as the proposer is sure to have talked it over with others 
before the Mote. But supposing the affair proposed and 
seconded, if a few of the neighbours disagree to it, if they 
think that the beastly iron bridge will serve a little longer 
and they dork*t want to be bothered with building a new one 
just then, they don't count heads that time, but put off the 
lormal discussion to the next Mote; and meantime arguments 
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pro and con are flying about, and some get printed, so that 
everybody knows' what is going on; and when the Mote 
comes together again there is a regular discussion and at last 
a vote by show of hands. If the division is a close one, the 
question is again put off for further discussion; if the division 
is a wide one, the minority are asked if they will yield to the 
more general opinion, which they often, nay, most com- 
monly do. If they refuse, the question is debated a third 
time, when, if the minority has not perceptibly grown, they 
always give way; though I believe there is some half- 
forgotten rule by which they might still carry it on further; 
but 1 say, what always happens is that they are convinced, 
not perhaps that their view is the wrong one, but they cannot 
persuade or force the community to adopt it.*’ 

“Very good,** said I, “but what happens if the divisions 
arc still narrow?’* 

Said he I “As a matter of principle and according to the 
rule of such cases, the question must then lapse, and the 
majority, if so nari'ow, has to submit to sitting down under 
the status quo. But I must tell you that in point of fact the 
minority very seldom enforces this rule, but generally yields 
in a friendly manner.** 

“But do you know,’* said I, “that there is something in all 
this very like democracy; and I thought that democracy was 
considered to be in a moribund condition many, many 
years ago.** 

The old boy*s eyes twinkled. “I grant you that our 
methods have that drawback. But what is to be done? We 
can’t get any oru amongst us to complain of hb not always 
having his own way in the teeth of the community, when it is 
clear that everybody cannot have that indulgence. What is 
to be done?*’ 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t know.” 

Said he: “The only alternatives to our method that I can 
conceive of arc these. First, that we should choose out, or 
breed, a class of superior penons capable of judging on all 
matters without consulting the neighboun; that, in short, , 
we should get for ourselves what used to be called an arbtoc- 
racy of intellect; or, secondly, that for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the freedom of the individual will, we should 
revert to a system of private property again, and have slav'es 
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and slavc*holdci'S once more. What do you think of those 
two expedients?** 

“Well,** said I, “llicrc is a third possibility — to wit, (hat 
every man should be quite independent of every other, and 
tliat thus the tyranny of society should be abolished.** 

He looked hard at me for a second or two, and then burst 
out laughing very heartily; and I confess that I joined him. 
When be recovered himself he nodded at me, and said: 
“Yes, yes, I quite agree with you — and so we all do.** 

“Yes,** I said, “and besides, it does not press hardly on the 
minority; for, take this matter of the bridge, no man b 
obliged to work on it if he doesn*t agree to its building. At 
least, I suppose not.** 

He smiled, and said; “Shrewdly put; and yet from the 
point of view of the native of another planet. If the man of 
the minority does find his feelings hurt, doubtless he may 
relieve them by refusing to help in building the bridge. But, 
dear neighbour, that b not a vei7 effective salve for the 
wound caused by the 'tyranny of a majority* in our society; 
because all work that b done b either beneficial or hurtful 
to every member of society. The man U benefited by the 
bridge-building if it turns out a good thing, and hurt by it 
if it turns out a bad one, whether he puts a iiand to it or not; 
and meanwhile he b benefiting the bridge •builders by hb 
work, whatever that may be. In fact, I see no help for him 
except the pleasure of saying told you so* if the bridge* 
building turns out to be a mistake and hurts him; if it 
benefits him he must suffer in silence. A terrible tyranny 
our Communism, b it not? Folk used often to be warned 
against this very unhappiness in times past, when for every 
welUfed, contented pei^n you saw a thousand miserable 
starvelings. Whereas for us, we grow fat and well-liking on 
the tyranny; a tyranny, to say the truth, not to be made 
vbible by any microscope I know. Don’t be afraid, my 
friend; we are not going to seek tor troubles by calling our 
peace and plenty and happiness by ill names whose very 
meaning we have foigoltenl** 

He sat musing for a little, and then started and said; 
“Are there any more questions, dear guest? The morning is 
waning fast amidst my garrulity.** 
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GHAPTEP XV 

ON THE LACK OF INCENTIVE 
TO LABOUR IN A COMMUNIST 

SOCIETY 

‘*V7’ES,’*said I. *‘I was expecting Dick and Clara to make 

± their appearance any moment: but is there time to 
ask just one or two questions before they come?” 

“Try it, dear neighbour— try it,” said old Hammond. 
“For the more you ask me the better I am pleased; and at 
any rate if they do come and find me in the middle of an 
answer, they must sit quiet and pretend to listen till I come 
to an end. It won’t hurt them; they will find it quite 
amusing enough to sit side by side, conscious of their 
proximity to each other.” 

I smiled, as I was bound to, and said: “Good; I will go on 
talking without noticing them when they come in. Now, 
this is what I want to ask you about— to wit, how you get 
people to work when there is no reward of labour, and 
especially how you get them to work strenuously?” 

“No reward of labour?” said Hammond, gravely. “The 
reward of labour is Ufi. Is that not enough?” 

“But no reward for especially good work,” quoth L 

“Plenty of reward,” said he— “the reward of creation. 
The wages which God gets, as people might have said time 
agone. If you are going to ask to be paid for the pleasure of 
creation, which is what excellence in work means, the next 
thing we shall hear of will be a bill sent in for the beeettinff 
of children.” ^ ^ 

Well, but,” said I, “the man of the nineteenth century 
would say there is a natural desire towards the procreation 
of children, and a natural desire not to work.” 

Yes, yes, ’ said he, “I know the ancient platitude — 
wholly untrue; indeed, to us quite meaningless. Fourier 
whom all men laughed at, understood the matter better.” 
“Why is it meaningless to you?” said I. 

He said: “Because it implies that all work is suficring, and 
we are so far from thinking that, that, as you may have 
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nolired, whereas v.c arc notshon of wealth, there is a kind of 
fear growing? up amor>gsl us that we sl»all one day be short 
of work. It is a pleasure which we are afraid of losing, not 
a pain-’' 

“Yes,” said I, “I have noticed that, and I was going to 
ask you about that also. But in the meantime, what do you 
positively mean to assert about the pleasurableness of work 
amongst you?’* 

"This, that ail work is now pleasurable; cither because of 
the hope of gain in honour and wealth with which the work 
is done, which causes pleasurable excitement, even when the 
actual work is not pleasant; or else because it has grown into 
a pleasurable habii^ as in the case with what you may call 
mechanical work; and lastly (and most of our work is of this 
kind) because there is conscious sensuous pleasure in the 
work itself; it is done, that Is, by artists.*’ 

‘T sec,*’ said I. “Can you now tell me how you have come 
to this happy condition? For, to speak plainly, this change 
from the conditions of the older world seems to me far 
greater and more important than all the other changes you 
have told me a bout as to crime, politics, property, marriage.** 

“You are right there,** said he. “Indeed, you may say 
rather that it is this change which makes all the others 
possible. What is the object of Revolution? Surely to make 
people happy. Revolution having brought its foredoomed 
change about, how can you prevent the counter-revolution 
from setting in except by making people happy? What! 
shall we expect peace and stability from unhappiness? The 
gathering of grapes from thorns and 6g$ from thistles is a 
reasonable expectation compared with that! And happi- 
ness without happy daily work is impossible.** 

“Most obviously true,*’ said I: for 1 thought the old boy 
was preaching a little. **But answer my question, as to how 
you gained this happiness.** 

“Briefly,” said he, “by the absence of artificial coercion, 
and the freedom for every man to do what he can do best, 
joined to the knowledge of what productions of labour we 
really want. I must admit that this knowledge we reached 
slowly and painfully.** 

“Go on,** said I, “give me more detail; explain more 
fully. For this subject interests me intensely.*’ 
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“Yes, I will,” said he; “but in order to do so I must weary 
you by talking a little about the past. Contrast is nccessai7 
for this explanation. Do you mind?” 

“No, no,” said I. 

Said he, settling himself in his chair again for a long talk: 
“It is clear from all that we hear and read, that in the last 
age of civilisation men had got into a vicious circle in the 
matter of production of wares. They had reached a won* 
derful facility of production, and in order to make the most 
of that facility they had gradually created (or allowed to 
grow, rather) a most elaborate system of buying and selling, 
which has been called the World-Market; and that World- 
Market, once set a-going, forced them to go on making 
more and more of these wares, \vhcther they needed them 
or not. So that while (of course) they could not free them- 
selves from the toil of making real necessaries, they created 
in a never-ending series sham or artificial necessaries, which 
became, under the iron rule of the aforesaid World-Market, 
of equal importance to them with the real necessaries 
which supported life. By all this they burdened themselves 
with a prodigious mass of work merely for the sake of keep- 
ing their wretched system going.” 

“Yes — and then?” said I. 

“Why, then, since they had forced themselves to stagger 
along under this horrible burden of unnecessary produc- 
tion, it became impossible for them to look upon labour and 
its results from any other point of view than one — to wit, the 
ceaseless endeavour to expend the least possible amount of 
labour on any article made, and yet at the same time to 
make as many articles as possible. To this ‘cheapening of 
production,* as it was called, everything was sacrificed: the 
happiness of the workman at his work, nay, his most ele- 
mentary comfort and bare health, his food, his clothes, his 
dwelling, his leisure, his amusement, his cducation—his life, 
in short — did not weigh a grain of sand in the balance 
against this dire necessity of ‘cheap production’ of things, 
a great part of which were not worth producing at all. Nay, 
we are told, and we must believe it, so overwhelming is the 
evidence, though many of our people scarcely can believe it, 
that even rich and powerful men, the masters of the poor 
devils aforesaid, submitted to live amidst sights and sounds 
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and smells whicli ii is in the ver>* nature of man to abhor 
and flee from, in order that their riches miglil bolster up 
ill is supreme folly. The whole community, in fact, was 
casi into the jaws of this ravening monster, ‘the cheap 
produriion* forced upon il by ihc World-Market.’* 

“Dear me!*’ said I. “But what happened? Did not their 
cleverness and facility in production master this chaos of 
misery at last? Couldn’t ihcy catch up with the World- 
Market, and then set to work to devise means for relieving 
themselves from tliis fearful task of extra labour?*’ 

He smiled bitterly. “Did they even try to?” said he. “I 
am not sure. You know that according to the old saw the 
beetle gets used to living in dung; and these people, whether 
tiiev found the dung sw'cct or not, certainly lived in it.” 

His estimate of the life of the nineteenth century made 
me catch my breath a little; and I said feebly, ‘^But the 
labour-saving machines?” 

“Heyday!” quoth he. “What’s that you are saying? the 
labour-saving machines? Yes, they were made to ‘save 
labour* (or, to speak more plainly, the lives of men) on one 
piece of work in order that it might be expended — I will say 
wasted— on another, probably useless, piece of work. 
Friend, all their devices for cheapening labour simply re- 
sulted in increasing the burden of labour. The appetite of 
the World -Market grew with what it fed on: the countries 
within the ring of ’civilisation’ (that is, organised misery) 
were glutted with the abortions of the market, and force and 
fraud were used unsparingly to ‘open up’ countries outsidt 
that pale. This process of ‘opening up’ is a strange one to 
those who have read the professions of the men of that 
period and do not understand their practice; and perhaps 
shows us at its worst the great vice of the nineteenth century, 
the use of hypocrisy and cant to evade the responsibility of 
vicarious ferocity. When the civilised World-Market 
coveted a country not yet in its clutches, some transparent 
pretext was found — the suppression of a slavery different 
from, and not so cruel as that of commerce; the pushing of 
a religion no longer believed in by its promoters; the 
‘rescue’ of some desperado or homicidal madman whose 
misdeeds had got him into trouble amongst the natives of 
the ‘barbarous* country — any stick, in short, which would 
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beat the dog at all. Then some bold, uoprindpled, ig- 
norant adventurer was found (no difficult task in the days 
of competition), and he was bribed to ‘create a market’ by 
breaking up whatever traditional society there might be in 
the doomed country, and by destroying whatever leisure or 
pleasure he found there. He forced wares on the natives 
which they did not want, and took their natural products in 
‘exchange,’ as this form of robbery was called, and thereby 
he ‘created new wants,’ to supply which (that is, to be 
allowed to live by their new masters) the hapless, helpless 
people had to sell themselves into the slavery of hopeless 
toil so that they might have something wherewith to 
purchase the nullities of ‘civilisation.* Ah,” said the old 
man, pointing to the Museum, “I have read books and 
papers in there, telling strange stories indeed of the dealings 
of civilisation (or organised misery) with ‘non-civilisation’; 
from the time when the British Government deliberately 
sent blankets infected with small-pox as choice gifts to 
inconvenient tribes* of Red-skins, to the time when Africa 
was infested by a man named Stanley, who ” 

“Excuse me,” said I, “but as you know, time presses; and 
I want to keep our question on the straightest line possible; 
and I want at once to ask this about these wares made for 
the World-Market — how about their quality; these people 
who were so clever about making goods, 1 suppose they 
made them well?” 

“Quality!” said the old man crustily, for he was rather 
peevish at being cut short in his story; “how could they 
possibly attend to such trifles as the quality of the wares they 
sold? The best of them were of a lowish average, the worst 
were transparent make-shifts for the things asked for, which 
nobody would have pul up with if they could have got any- 
thing else. It was a current jest of the time that the wares 
were made to sell and not to use; a jest which you, as coming 
from another planet, may understand, but which our folk 
could not.” 

Said I: “What! did they make nothing well?” 

“Why, yes,” said he, “there was one class of goods which 
they did make thoroughly well, and that was the class of 
machines which were used for making things. These were 
usually quite perfect pieces of workmanship, admirably 
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adapced to the end in view. So that it may be fairly said 
that the great achievement of the nineteenth century was 
the making of machines which were wonders of invention, 
skill, and patience, and which were used for the production 
of measureless quantities of worthless make-shifts. In truth, 
the owners of the machines did not consider anything which 
they made as wares, but simply as means for the enrichment 
of themselves. Of course, the only admitted test of utility in 
wares was the finding of buyers for them — wise men or fools, 
as it might chance.*’ 

“And people put up with this?*’ said I. 

“For a time,*’ said he. 

“And then?*’ 

“And then the overturn,’* said the old man, smiling, “and 
the nineteenth century saw itself as a man who has lost his 
clothes whilst bathing, and has to walk naked through the 
town.’* 

“You are very bitter about that unlucky nineteenth 
century,” said I. 

“Naturally,” said he, “since I know so much about it.” 

He was silent a little, and then said: “There are traditions 
— nay, real histories — in our family about it: my grandfather 
was one of its victims. If you know something about it, you 
will understand what he suflered when I tell you that he was 
in those days a genuine artist, a man of genius, and a revolu* 
tionist.” 

“I think 1 dd^understand,” said I: “but now, as it seems, 
you have reversed all this?” 

“Pretty much so,” said he. “The wares which we make 
are made because they are needed: men make for their 
neighbours* use as if they were making for themselves, not 
for a vague market of which they know nothing, and over 
wiiich they have no control: as there is no buying and 
selling, it would be mere insanity to make goods on the 
chance of their being wanted; for there is no longer any one 
who can be compelled to buy them. So that whatever is 
made is good, and thoroughly fit for its purpose. Nothing 
can be made except for genuine use; therefore no inferior 
goods are made. Moreover, as aforesaid, we have now 
found out what we want, so we make no more than we 
want; and as we are not driven to make a vast quantity of 
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useless things; we have time and resources enough to con- 
sider our pleasure in making them. All work which would 
be irksome to do by hand is done by immensely improved 
machinery; and in all work which it is a pleasure to do by 
hand machinery is done without. There is no difficulty in 
finding work which suits the special turn of mind of every- 
body; so that no man is sacrificed to the wants of another. 
From time to time, when we have found out that some piece 
of work was too disagreeable or troublesome, we have given 
it up and done altogether without the thing produced by it. 
Now, surely you can sec that under these circumstances all 
the work that we do is an exercise of the mind and body 
more or less pleasant to be done: so that instead of avoiding 
work everybody seeks it: and, since people have got defter 
in doing the work generation after generation, it has become 
so easy to do, that it seems as if there were less done, though 
probably more is produced. I suppose this explains t])at 
fear, which I hinted at just now, of a possible scarcity in 
work, which perhaps you have already noticed, and which 
is a feeling on the increase, and has been for a score of 
years.” 

^*But do you think,” said I, ”that there is any fear of a 
work-famine amongst you?” 

“No, I do not,” said he, “and I will tell why; it is each 
man's business to make his own work pleasanter and 
pleasanter, which of course tends towards raising the stan- 
dard of excellence, as no man enjoys turning out work 
which is not a credit to him, and also to greater deliberation 
in turning it out; and there is such a vast number of things 
which can be treated as works of art, that this alone gives 
employment to a host of deft people. Again, if art be inex- 
haustible, so is science abo; and though it is no longer the 
only innocent occupation which is thought worth an intel- 
ligent man spending hb time upon, as it once was, yet 
there are, and 1 suppose will be, many people who are 
excited by its conquest of difficulties, and care for it more 
than for anything ebe. Again, as more and more of pleasure 
is imported into work, 1 think we shall take up kinds of work 
which produce desirable wares, but which we gave up 
because we could not carry them on pleasantly. Moreover, 
I think that it is only in parts of Europe which are more 
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advanced ihnn the rest of the world that you will hear this 
talk of the fear of a work-famine. Those lands which were 
once the colonics of Great Britain, for instance, and 
especially America— that part of it, above all, which was 
once the United Slates— are now and will be for a long 
while a great resource to us. For these lands, and, 1 say, 
especially the northern parts of America, suffered so 
terribly from the full force of the last days of civilisation, 
and became such horrible places to live in, that they are 
now very backward in all that makes life pleasant. Indeed, 
one may say that for nearly a hundred years the people of 
the northern parts of America have been engaged in 
gradually making a dwelling-place out of a stinking dust- 
heap; and there is still a great deal to do, especially as the 
country is so big.’* 

“Well,” said I, “I am exceedingly glad to think that you 
have such a prospect of happiness before you. But I should 
like to ask a few more questions, and then I have done for 
to-day.” 


CHAPTER XVI 

DINNER IN THE HALL OF THE 
BLOOMSBURY MARKET 

A S I spoke, I heard footsteps near the door; the latch 
yielded, and in came our two lovers, looking so hand- 
some that one had no feeling of shame in looking on at their 
little-concealed love-making; for indeed it seemed as if all 
the world must be in love with them. As for old Hammond, 
he looked on them like an artist who has just painted a 
picture nearly as well as he thought he could when he began 
it, and was perfectly happy. He said: 

“Sit down, sit down, young folk, and don’t make a noise. 
Our guest here has still some questions to ask me.” 

“Well, I should suppose so,” said Dick; “you have only 
been three hours and a half together; and it isn’t to be hoped 
that the history of two centuries could be told in three hours 
and a half: let alone that, for all I know, you may have been 
wandering into the realms of geography and craftsmanship.” 
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“As to noise, my dear kinsman,*’ said Clara, “you will 
very soon be disturbed by the noise of the dinner-bell, which 
I should think will be very pleasant music lo our guest, who 
breakfasted early, it seems, and probably had a tiring day 
yesterday.” 

I said: “Well, since you have spoken the word, I begin to 
feel that it is so; but I have been feeding myself with wonder 
this long time past: really, it’s quite true,” quoth I, as I saw 
her smile, O so prettily! 

But just then from some tower high up in the air came t))e 
sound of silvery chimes playing a sweet clear tune, that 
sounded to my unaccustomed ears like the song of the hrst 
blackbird in the spring, and called a rush of memories to 
my mind, some of bad times, some of good, but all sweetened 
now into mere pleasure. 

“No more questions now before dinner,” said Clara; and 
she took my hand as an affectionate child would, and led 
me out of the room and down stairs into the forecourt of 
the Museum, leaving the two Hammonds to follow as they 
pleased. 

We went into the market-place which I had been in be- 
fore, a thinnish stream of elegantly^ dressed people going in 
along with us. We turned into the cloister and came to 
a richly moulded and carved doorway, where a very pretty 
dark-haired young girl gave us each a beautiful bunch of 
summer flowers, and we entered a hall much bigger than 
that of the Hammersmith Guest House, more elaborate in 
its architecture and perhaps more beautiful. I found it difli- 
cult to keep my eyes off the wall-pictures (for 1 thought it 
bad manners to stare at Clara all the time, though she was 
quite worth it). I saw at a glance that their subjects were 
taken from queer old-world myths and imaginations which 
in yesterday’s world only about half a dozen people in the 
country knew anything about; and when the two Ham- 
monds sat down opposite to us, I said to the old man, point- 
ing to the frieze: 

“How strange to see such subjects here!” 

“Why?” said he. “I don’t see why you should be 

^ “Elegant," I mean, as a Persian pattern is elegant; not like 
a rich “elegant” lady out for a morning call. I should rather 
call that genUeL 
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surprised; cvfr>b-Kly knows ihe tales: and they are grace- 
ful and pleasant sul.jc.ts not too tragic for a place where 
people mostly eat and drink and amuse themselves, and yet 
full of incident.” 

I smiled, and said: “Well. I scarcely expected to find 
record of the Seven Swans and the King of the Golden 
Mountain and Faithful Heno’, and such curious pleasant 
imaginations as Jacob Grimm got together from the chUd- 
hood of the world, barely lingering even in his time: I should 
have thought you would have fo^otten such childbhness 
by this time.’* 

The old man smiled, and said nothing; but Dick turned 
rather red, and broke out: 

“Whai do you mean, guest? I think them very beautiful, 

1 mean not only the pictures, but the stories; and when we 
were children we used to imagine them going on in every 
wood-end, by the bight of cver>' stream: every house m the 
fields was the Fairyland King’s House to us. Don’t you 
remember, Clara?” 

‘*Yes,” she said; and it seemed to me as if a slight cloud 
came over her fair face. 1 was going to speak to her on the 
subject, when the pretty waitresses came to us smiling, and 
chattering sweetly like reed warblers by the river-side, and 
fell to giving us our dinner. As to this, as at our breakfast, 
everything was cooked and served with a daintiness which 
showed that those who had prepared it were interested in 
it ; but there was no excess either of quantity or of gourman- 
disc; everything was simple, though so excellent of its kind; 
and it was made clear to us that this was no feast, only an 
ordinary meal. The glass, crockery, and plate were very 
beautiful to my eyes, used to the study of mediaval art; but 
a nineteenth-century club-haunter would, I daresay, have 
found them rough and lacking in finish; the crockery being 
lead-glazed pot-ware, though beautifully ornamented; the 
only porcelain being here and there a piece of old oriental 
ware. The glass, again, though elegant and quaint, and 
very varied in form, was somewhat bubbled and homier 
in texture than the commercial articles of the nineteentii 
century. The furniture and general fittings of the hall were 
much of a piece with the table-gear, beautiful in form and 
highly ornamented, but without the commercial “finish” of 
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the joiners and cabinct-maken of our time. Withal, there 
was a total absence of what the nineteenth century calls 
“comfort” — that is, stuffy inconvenience; so that, even apart 
from the delightful excitement of the day, I had never eaten 
my dinner so pleasantly before. 

When we had done eating, and were sitting a little while, 
with a bottle of very good Bordeaux wine before us, Clara 
came back to the question of the subject-matter of the 
pictures, as though it had troubled her. 

She looked up at them, and said: '*How is it that though 
we are so interested with our life for the most part, yet when 
people take to writing poems or painting pictures they 
seldom deal with our modem life, or if they do, take good 
care to make their poems or pictures unlike that life? Are 
we not good enough to paint ourselves? How is it that we 
hnd the dreadful times of the past so interesting to us — in 
pictures and poetry?” 

Old Hammond smiled. always was so, and I suppose 
always will be,” said he, * 'however it may be explained. It 
is true that in the nineteenth century, when there was so 
little art and so much talk about it, there was a theory that 
art and imaginative literature ought to deal with con- 
temporary life; but they never did so; for, if there was any 
pretence of it, the author always took care (as Clara hinted 
just now) to disguise, or exaggerate, or idealise, and in some 
way or another make it strange; so that, for all the veri- 
similitude there was, he might just as well have dealt with 
the times of the Pharaohs.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “surely it is but natural to like these 
things strange; just as when we were children, as I said just 
now, we used to pretend to be so-and-so in such-and-such 
a place. That's what these pictures and poems do; and 
why shouldn’t they?” 

“Thou hast hit it, Dick,” quoth old Hammond; “it is the 
child-like part of us that produces works of imagination. 
When we arc children time passes so slow with us that we 
seem to have time for everything.’^ 

He Sighed, and then smiled and said: “At least let us 
rejoice that we have got back our childhood again. I drink 
to the days that are!” 

“Second childhood,” said I in a low voice, and then 
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blushed at my double rudeness, and hoped that he hadn’t 
heard. But he had, and turned to me smiling, and said: 
“Yes, why not? And for my part, I hope it may last long; 
and that the world’s next period of wise and unhappy man- 
hood, if that should happen, will speedily lead os to a third 
childhood: if indeed this age be not our third. Meantime, 
my friend, you must know that we are too happy, both 
individually and collectively, to trouble ourselves about 
what is to come hereafter.” 

“Well, for my part,” said Clara, “1 wish we were interest- 
ing enough to be written or painted about.” 

Dick answered her with some lover’s speech, impossible 
to be written down, and then we sat quiet a little. 


CHAPTER XVII 

HOW THE CHANGE CAME 

D ick broke the silence at last, saying: ‘‘Guest, forgive 
us for a little after-dinner dulness. What would you 
like to do? Shall we have out Greylocks and trot back to 
Hammersmith? or will you come with us and hear some 
Welsh folk sing in a hall close by here? or would you like 
presently to come with me into the City and see some really 
fine building? or — what shall it be?’* 

“Well,” said I, “as I am a stranger, I must let you choose 
for me.” 

In point of fact, I did not by any means want to be 
“amused” just then; and also I rather felt as if the old man, 
with his knowledge of past times, and even a kind of inverted 
sympathy for them caused by his active hatred of them, was 
as it were a blanket for me against the cold of this very new 
world, where I was, $0 to say, stripped bare of every habitual 
thought and way of acting; and I did not want to leave him 
too soon. He came to my rescue at once, and said: 

“Wait a bit, Dick; there is some one ebe to be consulted 
besides you and the guest here, and that is T. I am not 
going to lose the pleasure of his company just now, especi- 
ally as 1 know he has something else to ask me. So go to 
your Welshmen, by all means; but first of all bring us 
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another bottle of wine to this nook, and then be off as soon 
as you like; and come again and fetch our friend to go 

westward, but not too soon.” 

Dick nodded smilingly, and the old man and 1 were soon 
alone in the great hall, the afternoon sun gleaming on the 
red wine in our tall quaint-shaped glasses. Then said 
Hammond: 

“Does anything especially puzzle you about our way of 
living, now you have heard a good deal and seen a little 
of it?” 

Said I: *T think what puzzles me most is how it all came 
about.” 

“It weU may,” said he, “so great as the change is. It 
would be difficult indeed to tell you the whole story, per- 
haps impossible: knowledge, discontent, treachery, dis- 
appointment, ruin, misery, despair — those who worked for 
the change because they could sec further than other people 
went through all these phases of suffering; and doubtless 
all the time the most of men looked on, not knowing what 
was doing, thinking it all a matter of course, like the rising 
and setting of Che sun — and indeed it was so.” 

“Tell me one thing, if you can,” said I. “Did the change, 
the devolution’ it used to be called, come peacefully?” 

“Peacefully?” said he; “what peace was there amongst 
those poor confused wretches of the nineteenth century? It 
was war from beginning to end: bitter war, till hope and 
pleasure put an end to it.” 

“Do you mean actual fighting with weapons?” said I, “or 
the strikes and lock-outs and starvation of which we have 
heard?” 

“Both, both,” he said. “As a matter of fact, the history 
of the terrible period of transition from commercial slavery 
to freedom may thus be summarised. When the hope of 
realising a communal condition of life for all men arose, 
quite late in the nineteenth century, the power of the middle 
classes, the then tyrants of society, was so enormous and 
crushing, that to almost all men, even those who had, you 
may say despite themselves, despite their reason and judg- 
ment, conceived such hopes, it seemed a dream. So much 
was this the case that some of those more enlightened men 
who were then called Socialists, although they well knew. 
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and even staled in public, that the only reasonable condi- 
tion of Society was that of pure Communism (such as you 
now see around you), yet shrunk from what seemed to them 
the barren task of preaching the realisation of a happy 
dream. Looking back now, we can see that the great 
motive-power of the change was a longing for freedom and 
equality, akin if you please to the unreasonable passion of 
the lover; a sickness of heart that rejected with loathing the 
aimless solitary life of the well-to-do educated men of that 
time: phrases, my dear friend, which have lost their mean- 
ing to us of the present day; so far removed we are from 
the dreadful facts which they represent. 

^^Well, these men, though conscious of this feeling, had 
no faith in it, as a means of bringing about the change. 
Nor was that wonderful: for looking around them they saw 
the huge mass of the oppressed classes too much burdened 
with the misery of their lives, and too much overwhelmed 
by the selfishness of misery, to be able to form a conception 
of any escape from it except by the ordinaiy' way prescribed 
by the system of slavery under which they lived; which was 
nothing more than a remote chance of climbing out of the 
oppressed into the oppressing class. 

“Therefore, though they knew that the only reasonable 
aim for those who would better the world was a condition 
of equality; in their impatience and despair they managed 
to convince themselves that if they could by hook or by 
crook get the machinery of production and the management 
of property so altered that the Mower classes’ (so the horrible 
word ran) might have their slavery somewhat ameliorated, 
they would be ready to fit into this machinery, and would 
use it for bettering their condition still more and still more, 
until at last the result would be a practical equality (they 
were very fond of using the word ‘practical’), because ‘the 
rich* would be forced to pay so much for keeping ‘the poor’ 
in a tolerable condition that the condition of riches would 
become no longer valuable and would gradually die out. 
Do you follow me?” 

“Partly,” said 1. “Go on.” 

Said old Hammond: “Well, since ydu follow me, you will 
sec that as a theory this was not altogether unreasonable; 
but ‘practically,’ it turned out*# failure.” 
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“How SO?” said I. , , . 

“Well, don’t you see,” said he, “because it involved the 
making of a machinery by those who didn’t know what 
they wanted the machines to do. So far as the masses of the 
oppressed class furthered this scheme of improvement, they 
did it to get themselves improved slave-rations — as many of 
them as could. And if those classes had really been in- 
capable of being touched by that instinct which produced 
the passion for freedom and equality aforesaid, what would 
have happened, I think, would have been this: that a certain 
part of the working classes w'ould have been so far improved 
in condition that they would have approached the condition 
of the middling rich men; but below them would have been 
a great class of most miserable slaves, whose slavery would 
have been far more hopeless than the older class-slavery 
had been.” 

“What stood in the way of thb?” said I. 

“Why, of course,” said he, “just that instinct for freedom 
aforesaid. It is true that the slave-class could not conceive 
the happiness of a free life. Yet they grew to understand 
(and very speedily too) that they were oppressed by their 
masters, and they assumed, you see how justly, that they 
could do without them, though perhaps they scarce knew 
how; so that it came to this, that though they could not 
look forward to the happiness or peace of the freeman, they 
did at least look forward to the war which a vague hope 
told them would bring that peace about.” 

“Could you tell me rather more closely what actually 
took place?” said I; for I thought him rather vague here. 

“Yes,” he said, “I can. That machinery of life for the use 
of people who didn’t know what they wanted of it, and 
which was known at the time as State Socialism, was partly 
put in motion, though in a very piecemeal way. But it did 
not work smoothly; it was, of course, resisted at every turn 
by the capitalists; and no wonder, for it tended more and 
more to upset the commercial system I have told you of, 
without providing anything really effective in its place. The 
result was growing confusion, great suffering amongst the 
working classes, and, as a consequence, great discontent. 
For a long time matters went on like this. The power of the 
upper classes had lessened, as their command over wealth 
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lessened, and they could not carry dungs wholly by the high 
hand as ilicy had been used to in earlier days. So far the 
Stale Socialists were justified by the result. On the other 
hand, the working classes weic ill-organised, and growing 
poorer in reality, in spite of the gains (also real in the long 
run) which they had forced fiom the masters. Thus matters 
hung in the balance, the masters could not reduce their 
slaves to complete subjection, though they put down some 
feeble and partial riots easily enough. The workers forced 
their masters to grant them ameliorations, real or imaginary, 
of their condition, but could not force freedom from them. 
At last came a great crash. To explain this you must under- 
stand that very great progress had been made amongst the 
workers, though as before said but little in the direction of 
improved livelihood.** 

1 played the innocent and said: what direction could 

they improve, if not in livelihood?** 

Said he: *Tn the power to bring about a state of things in 
which livelihood would be full, and easy to gain. They had 
at last learned how to combine after a long period of mis- 
takes and disasters. The workmen had now a regular or- 
ganisation in the struggle against, their masters a struggle 
which for more than half a century had been accepted as an 
inevitable part of the conditions of the modern system of 
labout and production. This combination had now taken 
the form of a federation of all or almost all the recognised 
wage- paid employments, and it was by its means that those 
betterments of the condition of the workmen had been 
forced from the masters: and though they were not seldom 
mixed up with the rioting that happened, especially in the 
earlier days of their o^anisation, it by no means formed an 
essential part of their tactics; indeed at the time I am now 
speaking of they had got to be so strong that most com- 
monly the mere threat of a ‘strike' was enough to gain any 
minor point: because they had given up the foolish tactics 
of the ancient trades unions of calling out of work a part 
only of the workers of such and such an industry, and sup- 
porting them while out of work on the labour of those that 
remained in. By this time they had a biggish fund of money 
for the support of strikes, and could stop a certain industry 
altogether for a time if they so determined.’* 
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Said I: “Was there not a serious danger of such moneys 
being misused— of jobbery, in fact?** 

Old Hammond wriggled uneasily on his seat, and said: 

“Though all this happened so long ago, I still feel the 
pain of mere shame when I have to tell you that it was 
more than a danger: that such rascality often happened; 
indeed more than once the whole combination seemed 
dropping to pieces because of it: but at the time of which 
I am telling, things looked so threatening, and to the work- 
men at least the necessity of their dealing with the fast- 
gathering trouble which the labour-struggle had brought 
about, was so clear, that trie conditions of the times had 
begot a deep seriousness amongst all reasonable people; a 
determination which put aside all non-essentials, and which 
to thinking men was ominous of the swiftly-approaching 
change: such an element was too dangerous for mere 
traitors and self-seekers, and one by one they were thrust 
out and mostly joined the declared reactionaries.’* 

“How about those ameliorations,** said I; “what were 
they? or rather of what nature?** 

Said he: “Some of them, and these of the most practical 
importance to the men*s livelihood, were yielded by the 
masters by direct compulsion on the part of the men; the 
new conditions of labour so gained were indeed only cus- 
tomary, enforced by no law: but, once established, the 
masters durst not attempt to withdraw them in face of the 
growing power of the combined workers. Some again were . 
steps on the path of *State Socialism’; the most important 
of which can be speedily summed up. At the end of the 
nineteenth century the cry arose for compelling the masters 
to employ their men a less number of hours in the day: this 
cry gathered volume quickly, and the masters had to yield 
to it. But it was, of coune, clear that unless this meant a 
higher price for work per hour, it would be a mere nullity, 
and that the masters, unless forced, would reduce it to that. 
Therefore after a long struggle another law was passed 
fixing a minimum price for labour in the most important 
industries; which again had to be supplemented by a law 
fixing the maximum price on the chief wares then considered 
necessary for a workman’s life.” 

“You were getting perilously near to the late Roman 
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poor-rates,” said I, smiling, “and the doling out of bread 
to the proletariat.” 

“So many said at the time,” said the old man drily; “and 
it has long been a commonplace that that slough awaits 
State Socialism in the end, if it gets to the end, which as 
you know it did not with us. However, it went further than 
this minimum and maximum business, which by the bye we 
can now see was necessary. The government now found it 
imperative on them to meet the outcry of the master class 
at the approaching destruction of commerce (as desirable, 
had they known it, as the extinction of the cholera, which 
has since happily taken place). And they were forced to 
meet it by a measure hostile to the masters, the establish^ 
ment of government factories for the production of neces* 
sary wares, and markets for their sale. These measures taken 
altogether did do something: they were in fact of the nature 
of regulations made by the commander of a beleaguered 
city. But of course to the privileged classes it seemed as if 
the end of the world were come when such laws were 
enacted. 

”Nor was that altogether without a warrant: the spread 
of communistic theories, and the partial practice of State 
Socialbm had at first disturbed, and at last almost paralysed 
the marvellous system of commerce under which the old 
world had lived so feverishly, and had produced for some 
few a life of gambler*$ pleasure, and for many, or most, a 
life of mere misery: over and over again came ‘bad times’ 
as they were called, and indeed they were bad enough for 
the wage-slaves. The year 1952 was one of the worst of 
these times; the workmen suffered dreadfully: the partial 
inefficient government factories, which were terribly jobbed, 
all but broke down, and a vast part of the population had 
for the time being to be fed on undisguised ‘charity* as it 
was called. 

“The Combined Workers watched the situation with 
mingled hope and anxiety. They had already formulated 
their general demands; but now by a solemn and universal 
vote of the whole of their federated societies, they insisted 
on the hrst step being taken toward carrying out their 
demands: this step would have led directly to handing over 
the management of the whole natural resources of the 
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country, together with the machinery for using them, into 
the power of the Combined Workers, and the reduction of 
the privileged classes into the position of pensioners obvi« 
ously dependent on the pleasure of the workers. The ‘Reso- 
lution,’ as it was called, which was widely published in the 
newspapers of the day, was in fact a declaration of war, and 
was so accepted by the master class. They began hence- 
forward to prepare for a firm stand against the ‘brutal and 
ferocious communism of the day,’ as they phrased it. And 
as they were in many ways still very powerful, or seemed so 
to be, they still hoped by means of brute force to regain 
some of what they had lost, and perhaps in the end the whole 
of it. It was said amongst them on all hands that it had been 
a great mistake of the various governments not to have 
resisted sooner; and the liberals and radicals (the name as 
perhaps you may know of the more democratically in- 
clined part of the ruling classes) were much blamed for 
having led the world to this pass by their mis-timed pedan- 
try and foolish sentimentality; and one Gladstone, or Glcd- 
stein (probably^ judging by this name, of Scandinavian 
descent), a notable politician of tiie nineteenth century, was 
especially singled out for reprobation in this respect. I 
need scarcely point out to you the absurdity of all this. But 
terrible tragedy lay bidden behind this grinning through a 
horsc-coDar of the reactionary party. ‘The insatiable greed 
of the lower classes must be repressed’ — ‘The people must 
be taught a lesson’ — these were the sacramental phrases 
current amongst the reactionists, and ominous enough they 
were.” 

The old man stopped to look keenly at my attentive and 
wondering face, and then said: 

“I know, dear guest, that I have been using words and 
phrases which few people amongst us could understand 
without long and laborious explanation; and not even then 
perhaps. But since you have not yet gone to sleep, and 
since I am speaking to you as to a being from another planet, 

I may venture to ask you if you have followed me thus 
far?” 

O yes,” said I, “I quite understand: pray go on; a great 
deal of what you have been saying was common-place with 
us— when— when ” 
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\ s*iid he gravely, “when you were dwelling in the 
other planet. Well, now for the crash aforesaid. 

On some comparatively trifling occasion a great meet- 
ing was summoned by the workmen leaders to meet in 
Trafalgar Square (about the right to meet in which place 
there had for years and years been bickering). The civic 
bourgeois guard (called the police) attacked the said meet- 
ing with bludgeons, according to their custom; many people 
were hurt in the mllee, of whom five in all died, either 
trampled to death on the spot, or from the effects of their 
cudgelling; the meeting was scattered, and some hundred 
of prisoners cast into gaol. A similar meeting had been 
treated in the same way a few days before at a place called 
Manchester, which has now disappeared. Thus the ‘lesson’ 
bepn. The whole country was thrown into a ferment by 
this; meetings were held which attempted some rough or- 
ganisation for the holding of another meeting to retort on 
the authorities. A huge crowd assembled in Trafalgar 
Square and the neighbourhood (then a place of crowded 
streets), and was too big for the bludgcon-arroed police to 
cope with; there was a good deal of dry-blow fighting; three 
or four of the people were killed, and half a score of police- 
men were crushed to death in the throng, and the rest got 
away as they could. This was a victory for the people as 
far as it went. The next day all London (remember what 
it was in those days) was in a state of turmoil. Many of the 
rich fled into the country; the executive got together sol- 
diery, but did not dare to use them; and the police could not 
be massed in any one place, because riots or threats of riots 
were everywhere. But in Manchester, where the people 
were not so courageous or not so desperate as in London, 
several of the popular leaders were arrested. In London a 
convention of leaders was got together from the Federation 
of Combined Workmen, and sat under the old revolutionary 
name of the Committee of Public Safety; but as they had no 
dniled and armed body of men to direct, they attempted no 
aggressive measures, but only placarded the walls with 
somewhat vague appeals to the workmen not to allow them- 
selves to be trampled upon. However, they called a meet- 
ing in Trafalgar Square for the day fortnight of the last- 
mentioned skirmisb. 
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“Meantime the town grew no quieter, and business came 
pretty much to an end. The newspapers — then, as always 
hitherto, almost entirely in the hands of the masters — 
clamoured to the Government for repressive measures; the 
rich citizens were enrolled as an extra body of police, and 
armed with bludgeons like them; many of these were strong, 
well-fed, full-blooded young men, and had plenty of 
stomach for fighting; but the Government did not dare to 
use them, and contented itself with getting full powers 
voted to it by the Parliament for suppressing any revolt, 
and bringing up more and more soldiers to London. Thus 
passed the week after the great meeting; almost as large a 
one was held on the Sunday, which went off peaceably on 
the whole, as no opposition to it was offered, and again the 
people cried ‘victory.’ But on the Monday the people woke 
up to find that they were hungry. During the last few 
days there had been groupis of men parading the streets 
asking (or, if you please, demanding) money to buy food; 
and what for goodwill, what for fear, the richer people gave 
them a good deal. The authorities of the parishes also (I 
haven’t time to explain that phrase at present) gave willy- 
nilly what provisions they could to wandering people; and 
the Government, by means of its feeble national workshops, 
also fed a good number of half-starved folk. But in addition 
to this, several bakers’ shops and other provision stores had 
been emptied without a great deal of disturbance. So far, 
so good. But on the Monday in question the Committee of 
Public Safety, on the one hand afraid of general unorganised 
pillage, and on the other emboldened by the wavering con- 
duct of the authorities, sent a deputation provided with 
carts and all necessary gear to clear out two or three big 
provision stores in the centre of the town, leaving papers 
with the shop managers prombing to pay the price of them; 
and also in the part of the town where they were strongest 
they took possession of several bakers’ shops and set men at 
work in them for the benefit of the people;— all of which 
was done with little or no dbturbance, the police assbting 
in keeping order at the sack of the stores, as they would 
have done at a big fire. 

But at thb last stroke the reactionaries were so alarmed, 
that they were determined to force the executive into 
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action. The newspaper next day all blazed into the fury of 

ment Tni people, the Govern, 

ment, and everybody they could think of, unless ‘order were 

at once restored.’ A deputation of leading commercial 

people waited on the Government and told them that if they 

did not at once arrest the Committee of Public Safety, they 

fallTn ‘7 " *’‘>dy of men. arm them, and 

fall on the inrendianes,’ as they called them. 

hadVlo^'’ t "'^'^spaper editors, 

had a long mtemew with the heads of the Government and 

two or three military men, the deftest in their art that the 
thaT inV" -'vay from 

td aS'"’ T ■ eye-witness, smiling 

and satisfied, and said no more about raising an anti- 

ffi csforTh’’^“‘ ‘'f' London with their 

iamilics for their country seals or elsewhere. 

“The next morning the Government proclaimed a slate 

» '•’'"g common enough amongst the 
abwiueist governments on the Continent, but unheard of in 
England m those days. They appointed the youngest and 

trict. a man who had won a certain sort of reputation in the 
disgraceful wars m which the country had been long engaged 

al?The7 ?f"”' newspapers were in ecstasies, fnd 
aU the most fervent of the reactionaries now came to the 
Iront. men who in ordinary Umes were forced to keep their 

beian m f 7 immediate circle, but who 

began to look forward to crushing once for all the Socialist 

and ^en democraUc tendencies, which, said they, had been 

treaty with such foolish indulgence for the last slx^ yea” 

But the clever general took no visible action; and yet 

only few of the minor newspapers abused him; thoughtful 

men gathered from this that a plot was hatching. As for the 

Sir"’ ‘hey thought of their 

position, they had now gone too far to draw backfand many 

act. They went on quietly oi^anising their food supply 
which was a miserable driblet when all is said- and aho Is 

t >^ could in the quarter where they were strongest but 
id not attempt to drill or organise them, thinking, perhaps. 
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that they could not at the best turn them into trained sol- 
diers till they bad some breathing space. The clever gen- 
eral. his soldiers, and the police did not meddle with all 
this in the least in the world; and things were quieter in 
London that week-end; though there were riots in many 
places of the provinces, which were quelled by the authori- 
ties without much trouble. The most serious of these were 
at Glasgow and Bristol. 

“Well, the Sunday of the meeting came, and great 
crowds came to Trafalgar Square in procession, ihe greater 
part of the Committee amongst them, surrounded by their 
• band of men armed somehow or other. The streets were 
quite peaceful and quiet, though there were many spectators 
to sec the procession pass. Trafalgar Square had no body 
of police in it; the people took quiet possession of it, and the 
meeting began. The armed men stood round the principal 
platform, and there were a few others armed amidst the 
general crowd; but by far the greater part were unarmed. 

“Most people thought the meeting would go off peace- 
ably; but the members of the Committee had heard from 
various quarters that something would be attempted against 
them; but these rumours were vague, and they had no idea 
of what threatened. They soon found out. 

“For before the streets about the Square were filled, a 
body of soldiers poured into it from the north-west corner 
and took up their places by the houses that stood on the 
west side. TTic people growled at the sight of the red-coats; 
the armed men of the Committee stood undecided, not 
knowing what to do; and indeed this new influx so jammed 
the crowd together that, unorganised as they were, they had 
little chance of working through it. They had scarcely 
grasped the fact of their enemies being there, when another 
column of soldiers, pouring out of the streets which led into 
the great southern road going down to the Parliament House 
(still existing, and called the Dui^ Market), and also from 
the embankment by the side of the Thames, marched up, 
pushing the crowd into a denser and denser mass, and 
formed along the south side of the Square. Then any of 
those who could see what was going on, knew at once that 
they were in a trap, and could only wonder what would be 
done with them. 
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•‘Tlic closely-packed crow-d would not or could not budge, 
except under the influence of the height of terror, which 
was soon to be supplied to them. A few of (he armed men 
struggled to the front, or climbed up to the base of the 
monument which then stood there, that they might face 
the wall of hidden fire before them; and to most men (there 
were many women amongst them) it seemed as if the end 
of the world had come, and to-day seemed strangely 
different from yesterday. No sooner were the soldiers drawn 
up aforesaid than, says an eye-witness, ‘a glittering officer 
on horseback came prancing out from the ranks on the 
south, and read something from a paper which he held in 
his hand; which something, very few heard; but I was told 
afterwards that it was an order for us to disperse, and a ' 
warning that he had legal right to fire on the crowd else, 
and that he would do so. The crowd took it as a challenge 
of some sort, and a hoarse ilireatening roar went up from 
them; and after that there was comparative silence for a 
little, till the officer had got back into the ranks. I was 
near the edge of the crowd, towards the soldiers,’ says this 
eye-witness, ‘and I saw three little machines being wheeled 
out in front of the ranks, which I knew for mechanical guns. 

I cried out, “Thro\v yourselves down! they arc going to 
hrc. But no one scarcely could throw himself down so 
tight as the crowd were packed. I heard a sharp order 
given, and wondered where I should be the next minute; 
and then— It was as if the earth had opened, and hell had 
come up bodily amidst us. It is no use trying to describe 
the scene that followed. Deep lanes were mowed amidst 
the thick crowd; the dead and dying covered the ground, 
and the shrieks and wails and cries of horror filled all the 
air, till It seemed as if there was nothing else in the world 
but murder and death. Those of our armed mfen wlio were 
still unhurt cheered wildly and opened a scattering fire on 
the soldiers. One or two soldiers fell; and I saw the officers 
ping up and down the ranks urging the men to fire again: 
but they received the orders in sullen silence, and let the 
butts of their guns fall. Only one sergeant ran to a machine- 
gun and began to set it going; but a tall young man, an 
officer po, ran out of the ranks and dragged him back by 
the collar; and the soldiers stood there motionless whilst 
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the horror-stricken crowd* nearly wholly unarmed (for most 
of the armed men had fallen in that first discharge), drifted 
out of the Square. I was told afterw'ards that the soldiers 
on the west side had fired also, and done their part of the 
slaughter. How I got out of the Square I scarcely know: I 
went, not feeling the ground under me, what with rage 
and terror and despair/ 

“So says our eye-witness. The number of the slain on the 
side of the people in that shooting during a minute was 
prodigious; but it was not easy to come at the truth about 
it; it was probably between one and two thousand. Of the 
soldiers, six were killed outright, and a dozen wounded/’ 

I listened, trembling with excitement. The old man^s 
eyes glittered and his face Hushed as he spoke, and told (he 
tale of what I had often thought might happen. Yet I 
wondered that be should have got so elated *about a mere 
massacre, and I said: 

^*How fearful! And I suppose that this massacre pul an 
end to the whole revolution for that time?” 

“No, no,” cried old Hammond; “it began it!” 

He filled his glass and mine, and stood up and cried out, 
“Drink this glass to the memory of those who died there, for 
indeed it would be a long tale to tell how much we owe 
them.” 

I drank, and he sat down again and went on. 

“That massacre of Trafalgar Square began the civil war, 
though, like all such events, it gathered head slowly, and 
people scarcely knew what a crisis they were acting in. 

“Terrible as the massacre was, and hideous and over- 
powering as the first terror had been, when the people had 
time to think about it. their feeling was one of anger rather 
than fear; although the military organisation of the state of 
siege was now carried out without shrinking by the clever 
young general. For though the ruling-classes when the 
news spread next morning felt one gasp of horror and even 
dread, yet the Government and their immediate backers 
felt that now the wine was drawn and must be drunk. 
However, even the most reactionary of the capitalist papers. 
with two exceptions, stunned by the tremendous news, 
simply gave an account of what had taken place, without 
making any comment upon it. The exceptions were one, a 
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so-rallcd ‘Liberal' paper (ihe Government of the day was of 
that complexion), which, after a preamble in which it de- 
clared its undct'iaiing sympathy with the cause of labour, 
proceeded to point out that in times of revolutionary dis- 
tui banco it behoved the Government to be just but firm, 
and that by far the most merciful way of dealing with the 
poor madmen who were attacking the very foundations 
of society (which had made them mad and poor) was to 
shoot them at once, so as to stop others from drifting into a 
position in which they would run a chance of being shot. 
In short, it praised the determined action of the Govern- 
ment as the acm^ of human wisdom and mercy, and exulted 
in the inauguration of an epoch of reasonable democracy 
free from the tyrannical fads of Socialism. 

“The other exception was a paper thought to be one of 
the most violent opponents of democracy, and so it was; 
but the editor of it found his manhood, and spoke for him- 
self and not for his paper. In a few simple, indignant words 
he asked people to consider what a society was worth which 
had to be defended by the massacre of unarmed citizens, 
and called on the Government to v/ithdraw their slate of 
siege and put the general and his officers who fired on the 
people on their trial for murder. He went further, and 
declared that whatever his opinion might be as to the 
doctrines of the Socialists, he for one should throw in his 
lot with the people, until the Government atoned for their 
atrocity by showing that they were prepared to listen to the 
demands of men who knew what they wanted, and whom 
ihe decrepitude of society forced into pushing their demands 
in some way or other. 

“Of course, this editor was immediately arrested by the 
military power; but his bold words were already in the 
hands of the public, and produced a great effect: so great 
an effect that the Government, affer some vacillation, with- 
drew the state ofsi^e; thoi^h at the same lime it strength- 
ened the military organisation and made it more stringent. 
Three of the Committee of Public Safety had been slain in 
Trafalgar Square: of the rest, the greater part went back 
to their old place of meeting, and there awaited the event 
calmly. They were arrested there on the Monday morning, 
and would have been shot at once by the general, who was a 
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mere military machine, if the Government had not shrunk 
before the responsibility of killing men without any trial. 
There was at first a talk of trying (hem by a special com- 
mission of judges, as it was called — i.e.y before a set of men 
bound to find them guilty, and whose business it was to do 
so. But with the Government the cold fit had succeeded to 
the hot one; and the prisoners were brought before a jury 
at the assizes. There a fresh blow awaited the Government; 
for in spite of the judge’s charge, which distinctly instructed 
the jury to find the prisonen guilty, they were acquitted, 
and the jury added to their verdict a presentment, in which 
they condemned the action of the soldiery, in the queer 
phraseology of the day, as ‘rash, unfortunate, and unneces- 
sary.’ The Committee of Public Safety renewed its sittings, 
and from thenceforth was a popular rallying-point in oppo- 
sition to the Parliament. The Government now gave way 
on all sides, and made a show of yielding to the demands 
of the people, though there was a widespread plot for 
effecting a coup d'itat set on foot between the leaders of the 
two so-called opposing parties in the parliamentary faction 
fight. The well-meaning part of the public was overjoyed, 
and thought that all danger of a civil war was over. The 
victory of the people was celebrated by huge meetings held 
in the parks and elsewhere, in memory of the victims of the 
great massacre. 

“But the measures passed for the relief of the workers, 
though to the upper classes they seemed ruinously revolu- 
tionary, were not thorough enough to give the people food 
and a decent life, and they had to be supplemented by un- 
written enactments without legality to back them. Al- 
though the Government and Parliament had the law-courts, 
the army, and ‘society* at their backs, the Committee of 
Public Safety began to be a force in the country, and really 
represented the producing classes. It began to improve 
immensely in the days which followed on the acquittal of 
its members. Its old members had little administrative 
capacity, though with the exception of a few self-seekers 
and traitors, they were honest, courageous men, and many 
of them were endowed with considerable talent of other 
kinds. But now that the times called for immediate action, 
came forward the men capable of setting it on foot; and 
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a new network of workmen’s associations grew up very 
speedily, whose avowed single object was the tiding over 
oi the sliip of (he community into a simple condition of 
Communism; and as (hey practically undertook also the 
management of the ordinary labour-war, they soon became 
the mouthpiece and intermediary of the whole of the work- 
ing classes; and the manufacturing proht^rinders now 
found themselves powerless before (his combination; unless 
their committee, Parliament, plucked up courage to begin 
the civil war again, and to shoot right and left, they were 
bound to yield to the demands of the men whom they 
employed, and pay higher and higher wages for shorter 
and shorter day’s work. Yet one ally they had, and that was 
tlie rapidly approaching breakdown of the whole system 
founded on the World-Market and its supply; which now 
became so clear to all people, that the middle classes, 
shocked for the moment into condemnation of the Govern- 
ment for the great massacre, turned round nearly in a mass, 
and called on the Government to look to matteis, and put 
an end to (he tyranny of ihe Socialist leaders. 

*Thu3 stimulated, (he reactionist plot exploded probably 
before it was ripe; but this time the people and their leaders 
were forewarned, and, before the reactionaries could get 
under \>’ay, had taken the steps (hey thought necessary. 

“The Liberal Government (clearly by collusion) was 
beaten by the CJonservaiives, though the latter were nomi- 
nally much in the minority. The popular representatives in 
the House understood pretty well what this meant, and after 
an attempt to fight the matter out by divisions in the House 
of Commons, they made a protest, left the House, and came 
in a body to the Committee of Public Safely: and the civil 
war began again in good earnest. 

“Yet its first act was not one of mere fighting. The new 
Tory Government determined to act, yet dur^t not re-enact 
the stale of siege, but it sent a body of soldiers and police to 
arrest the Committee of Public Safety in the lump. They 
made no resistance, though they might have done so, as 
they had now a considerable body of men who were quite 
prepared for extremities. But they were determined to try 
first a weapon which they thought stronger than street 
fighting. 
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“The members of the Committee went off quietly to 
prison; but they had left their soul and their organisation 
behind them. For they depended not on a carefully 
arranged centre with all kinds of checks and counter- checks 
about it, but on a huge mass of people in thorough sympathy 
with the movement, bound together by a great number of 
links of small centres with very simple instructions. These 
instructions were now carried out. 

“The next morning, when the leaders of the reaction were 
chuckling at the effect which the report in the newspapers 
of their stroke would have upon the public — no news- 
papers appeared; and it was only towards noon that a few 
straggling sheets, about the size of the gazettes of the seven- 
teenth century, worked by policemen, soldiei-s, managers, 
and press-writers, were dribbled through the streets. They 
were greedily seized on and read; but by this time the serious 
part of their news was stale, and people did not need to be 
told that the General Strike had begun. 'l*he railways did 
not run, the telegraph-wires were unserved; flesh, fisli, and 
green scuff brought to market was allowed to lie there still 
packed and perishing; the thousands of middle-class 
families, who were utterly dependent for the next meal on 
the workers, made frantic efforts through their more ener- 
getic members to cater for the needs of the day, and amongst 
those of them who could throw off the fear of what was to 
follow, there was, I am told^ a certain enjoyment of this 
unexpected picnic — a forecast of the days to come, in which 
all labour grew pleasant. 

“So passed the first day, and towards evening the Govern- 
ment grew quite distracted. They had but one resource for 
putting down any popular movement — to wit, mere brute- 
force; but there was nothing for them against which to use 
their army and police: no armed bodies appeared in the 
streets; the offices of the Federated Workmen were now, in 
appearance, at least, turned into places for the relief of 
people thrown out of work, and under the circumstances, 
they durst not arrest the men engaged in such business, all 
the more, as even that night many quite respectable people 
applied at these offices for relief, and swallowed down the 
charity of the revolutionists along with their supper. So the 
Government massed soldiers and police here and there 
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and sat still for tliat night, fully expecting on the morrow 
some manifesto from ‘the rebels,’ as tlicy now began to be 
called, which would give them an opportunity of acting in 
some way or another. They were disappointed. The ordi- 
nary newspapers gave up the struggle that morning, and 
cmly one very violent reactionary paper (called the Daily 
Telegraph) attempted an appearance, and rated ‘the rebeb’ 
in good set terms for their folly and ingratitude in tearing 
out the bowels of their 'common mother,’ the English 
Nation, for the benefit of a few greedy paid agitatoR,'and 
the fools wliorn they were deluding. On the other hand the 
bociahst papers (of which three only, representing somewhat 
diflerent schools, were published in London) came out full 
to the throat of well-printed matter. They were greedily 
bougiit by the whole public, tvho, of course, like the Govern- 
ment, expected a manifesto in them. But they found no 
word of reference to the great subject. It seemed as if their 
editors had lansacked their drawers for articles which would 
have been in place forty years before, under the technical 
name of educational articles. Most of these were admirable 
andstraightfonvard expositions ofthe doctrines and practice 
of Socialism, free from haste and spite and hard words and 
came upon the public with a kind of May-day freshness 
amidst the worry and terror of the moment; and though the 
knowing well understood that the meaning of this move in 
the game was mere defiance, and a token of irreconcilable 
hostility to the then rulers of society, and though, also, they 
were meant for nothing else by 'the rebels,’ yet they really 
had their edect as 'educational articles.’ However, ‘educa- 
tion’ of another kind was acting upon the public with 
.rrcsisiibte power, and probably cleared their heads a little. 

to the Government, they were absolutely terrified 
by this act of ‘boycotting’ (the slang word then current for 
such acts of abstention). Their counseb became wild and 
vacillating to the last degree: one hour they were for giving 
way for the present till they could hatch another plot; the 
next they all but sent an order for the arrest in the lump of all 
the workmen’s committees; the next they were on the point 
ofordering tlieir brisk young general to take any excuse that 
oliered for another massacre. But when they called to mind 
that the s..ldier>- in that ‘Battle’ of Trafalgar Square were so 
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daunted by the slaughter which they had made, that they 
could not be got to fire a second volley, they shrank back 
again from the dreadful courage necessary for carrying out 
another massacre. Meantime the prisoners, brouglu the 
second time before the magistrates under a strong escort of 
soldiers, were the second time remanded. 

“The strike went on this day also. The workmen’s com- 
mittees were extended, and gave relief to great numbers of 
people, for they had organised a considerable amount of 
production of food by men whom they could depend upon. 
Qiiitt a number of well-to-do people were now compelled 
to seek relief of them. But another curious thing happened t 
a band of young men of the upper classes armed themselves, 
and coolly went marauding in the streets, taking what suited 
(hem of such eatables and portables that they came across 
in the shops which had ventured to open. This operation 
they carried out in Oxford Street, then a great sU cct of shops 
of all kinds. The Government, being at iliat hour in one of 
their yielding moods, thought this a hnc opportunity for 
showing their impartiality in the maintenance of ‘order,’ 
and sent to arrest these hungry rich youtlw; who, however, 
surprised the police by a valiant resistance, so that all but 
three escaped. The Government did not gain the reputation 
for impartiality which they expected from this move; for 
they forgot that there were no evening papers; and the 
account of the skirmish spread wide indeed, but in a dis- 
torted form; for it was mostly told simply as an exploit of 
the starving people from the East-end; and everybody 
thought it was but natural for the Government to put them 
down when and where they could. 

“That evening the rebel prisoners were visited in their 
cells by very polite and sympathetic persons, who pointed 
out to them what a suicidal course they were following, 
and how dangerous these extreme courses were for the 
popular cause. Says one of the prisoners: *It was great sport 
comparing notes when we came out anent the attempt of 
the Government to “get at’’ us separately in prison, and how 
we answered the blandishments of the highly “intelligent 
and refined” peisom set on to pump us. One laughed: 
another told extravagant long-bow stories to the envoy; a 
third held a sulky silence; a fourth damned the polite spy 
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and bade liini hold his jaw — and that was all ihcy got out of 
us.* 

‘So passed the second day of the great strike. It was clear 

all tliinking people that (he third day would bring on the 
crisis; for (he present suspense and ill •concealed terror was 
unendurable. The ruling classes, and the iniddlc*class non* 
politicians who had been their real strength and support, 
W'crc as sheep lacking a shepherd; (hey literally did not 
know wliai to do. 

“One thing (hey found they had to do: try to get the 
‘rebels* to do something. So the next morning, the morning 
of (he third day of the strike, when the members of the 
Committee of Public Safety appeared again before the 
magistrate, they found themselves treated with the greatest 
possible courtesy— in lact, rather as envoys and ambassadon 
than prisoners. In short, the magistrate had received his 
orders; and with no more to do than might come of a long 
stupid speech which might have been wTitten by Dickens in 
mockery, he discharged the prisoners, tvho went back to 
their rnce ting* place and at once began a due sitting. It was 
high time, hor this third day the mass was fermenting 
indeed. There was, of course, a vast number of working 
people who were not organised in the least in the world: 
men who had been used to act as (heir masters drove them, 
or rather as tlie system drove, of which their masters were a 
part. That system was now falling to pieces, and the old 
pressure of the master having been taken off these poor men* 
it seemed likely that nothing but the mere animal necessities 
and passions of men would have any hold on them, and that 
mere general overturn would be the result. Doubtless this 
would have happened if it had not been that the huge mass 
iiad been leavened by Socialist opinion in the first place, 
and in the second place by actual contact with declared 
Socialists, many or indeed most of whom were members of 
(hose bodies of workmen above said. 

If anything of this kind had happened some years before, 
when the masters of labour were still looked upon as the 
natural rulers of the people, and even the poorest and most 
I 'norani men leaned upon them for support, while they sub- 
mitted to their ficccing, the entire break-up of all society 
would have followed. But the long series of years during 
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which the workmen had learned to despL'^e their rulers, had 
done away with their dependence upon them, and they 
were now beginning to trust (somewhat dangerously, as 
events proved) in the non- legal leaders whom events had 
thrust forward: and though most of these were now become 
mere figure- beads, their names and reputations w'ere useful 
in this crisis as a stop gap. 

“The effect of the new, therefore, of the release of the 
Committee gave the Government some breathing time: for 
it was received with the greatest joy by the workers, and 
even the well-to-do saw in it a respite from the mere 
destruction which they had begun to dread, and the fear of 
which most of them attributed to the weakness of the 
Government. As far as the passing hour went, perhaps they 
were right in this.** 

“How do you mean?’* said I. “What could the Govern- 
ment have done? 7 often used to think that they would be 
helpless in such a crisis.” 

.Said old Hammond: “Of course I don’t doubt that in the 
long run matters would have come about as they did. But 
if the Government could have treated their army as a real 
aimy> and used them strategically as a general would have 
done^ looking on the people as a mere open enemy to be shot 
at and dbpersed wherever they turned up, they would 
probably have gained the victory at the time.” 

“But would the soldiers have acted against the people in 
this way?” said I. 

Said he: “I think from all ! have heard that they would 
have done so if they had met bodies of men armed however 
badly, and however badly they had been organised. It 
seems also as if before the Trafalgar Square massacre they 
might as a whole have been depended upon to Bre upon an 
unarmed crowd, though they were much honeycombed by 
Socialism. The reason for this was that they dreaded the 
use by apparently unarmed men of an explosive called dyna- 
mite, of which many loud boasts were made by the workers 
on the eve of these events; although it turned out to be of 
little use as a material for war in the way that was expected. 
Of course the officci*s of the soldiery fanned this fear to the 
utmost, so that the rank and file probably thought on that 
occasion that they were being led into a desperate battle 
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wiili men who were really armed, and whose weapon was 
flic more dreadful, because it was concealed. After tliat 
massacre, however, it was at all times doubtful if the regular 
soldiers would fire upon an unarmed or half-armed 
crowd.” 

Said I: “The regular soldiers? Then there were other 
combatants against the people?” 

“V'cs,” said he, ‘Vc shall come to that presently.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “you had letter go on straight with 
yourstor>*. I sec that lime is wearing.” 

Said Hammond: “The Government lost no time in 
coming to teims with the Committee of Public .Safety; for 
indeed they could think of nothing else than the danger of 
the moment. They sent a duly accredited envoy to tre<n 
with these men, who somehow had obtained dominion 
over people*s minds, while the formal rulers had no hold 
except over their bodies. There is no need at present to go 
into the details of the truce (for such it was) between these 
high contracting parlies, the Government of the empire of 
Great Britain and a handful of working-men (as they were 
called in scorn in those days), amongst whom, indeed, were 
some very capable and 'square*headed* persons, though, as 
aforesaid, the abler men were not then the recognised 
leaders. The upshot of it was that all the definite claims of 
the people had to be granted. We can now see that most 
of these claims were of themselves not worth either demand- 
ing or resisting; but they were looked on at that time as 
most important, and they were at least tokens of revolt 
against the miserable system of life which was then begin- 
ning to tumble to pieces. One claim, however, was of the 
utmost immediate importance, and this the Government 
tried hard to evade; but as they were not dealing with fools, 
they had to yield at last. This was the claim of recognition 
and formal status for the Committee of Public Safety, and 
all the associations which it fostered under its wing. This it 
is clear meant two things: first, amnesty for ‘the rebels,* 
great and small, who, without a distinct act of civil war, 
could no longer be attacked; and next, a continuance of the 
organised revolution. Only one point the Government 
could gain, and that was a name. The dreadful revolu- 
tionary title was dropped, and the body, with its branches, 
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acted under the respectable name of the ‘Board of Concili- 
ation and its local offices.’ Carrying this name, it became 
the leader of the people in the civil war which soon 
followed/* 

“O/* said I, somewhat startled, “so the civil war went on, 
in spite of all that had happened?** 

“So it was,** said be. “In fact, it was this very legal 
recognition which made the civil war possible in the 
ordinary sense of war; it took the struggle out of the element 
of mere massacres on one side, and endurance plus strikes 
on the other/* 

“And can you tell me in what kind of way the war was 
carried on?** said 1. 

“Yes,** he said; “we have records and to spare of all iliat; 
and the essence of them I can give you in a few words. As 
I told you, the rank and file of tJ)c army was not to be 
trusted by the reactionists; but the officers generally were 
prepared for anything, for they were mostly the very 
stupidest men in the country, Whatever the Government 
might do, a great part of the upper and middle classes were 
determined to set on foot a counter revolution; for the Com- 
munism which now loomed ahead seemed quite unendur- 
able to them. Bands of young men, like the marauders in 
the great strike of whom I told you just now, armed them- 
selves and drilled, and began on any opportunity or pre- 
tence to skirmish with the people in the streets. The Govern- 
ment neither helped them nor put them down, but stood 
by, hoping that something might come of it. These ‘Friends 
of Order,* as they were called, had some successes at first, 
and grew bolder; they got many officers of the regular army 
to help them, and by their means laid hold of munitions of 
war of all kinds. One part of their tactics consisted in their 
guarding and even garrisoning the big factories of the 
period: they held at one time, for instance, the whole of 
that place called Manchester which I spoke of just now. 
A sort of irregular war was carried on with varied success 
all over the country; and at last the Government, which at 
first pretended to ignore the struggle, or treat it as mere 
rioting, definitely declared for ‘the Friends of Order,’ and 
joined to their bands whatsoever of the regular army 
they could get together, and made a desperate effort to 
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ovenvhclm *thc rebels,* as ihey were now once more 
called, and as indeed they called themselves. 

I( was loo laic. .\ll ideas of peace on a basis of com- 
promise had disappeared on either side. The end, it was 
seen clearly, must be either absolute slavery for all but the 
privileged, or a system of life founded on equality and Com- 
munism. Ihe sloth, the hopelessness, and, if 1 may say so, 
I he cowardice of the last century, had given place to the 
eager, restless heroism of a declared revolutionary period. 
I will not say that the people of that time foresaw the life 
we arc leading now, but there was a general instinct amongst 
them towards the essential part of that life, and many men 
saw clearly beyond the desperate struggle of the day into 
the peace which it was to bring about. The men of that 
day who were on the side of freedom were not unhappy, 
I think, though they were harassed by hopes and fears, and 
sometimes torn by doubts, and the conflict of duties hard to 
reconcile.*’ 

“But how did the people, the revolutionists, carry on the 
war? What were the elements of success on their side?” 

I put this question, because I wanted to bring the old 
man back to the definite history, and take him out of the 
musing mood so natural to an old man. 

He answered: “Well, they did not lack organisers; for the 
very conflict itself, in days when, as I told you, men of any 
strength of mind cast away all consideration for the ordinary 
business of life, develops the necessary talent amongst 
them. Indeed, from all I have read and heard, I much 
doubt whether, without this seemingly dreadful civil war, 
the due talent for administration would have been developed 
amongst the working men. Anyhow, it was there, and they 
soon got leaders far more than equal to the best men 
amongst the reactionaries. For the rest, they had no diffi- 
culty about the material of their army; for that revolution- 
ary instinct so acted on the ordinary soldier in the ranks 
that the greater part, certainly the best part, of the soldiers 
joined the side of the people. But the main element of their 
success was this, that wherever the working people were not 
coerced, they worked, not for the reactionists, but for ‘the 
rebels. The reactionists could get no work done for them 
outside the districts where they were all-powerful: and even 
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in those districts they were harassed by continual risings; 
and in all cases and everywhere got nothing done without 
obstruction and black looks and sulkiness; so that not only 
were their armies quite worn out with the difficulties which 
they had to meet, but the non-combatants who were on 
their side were so worried and beset with hatred and a thou- 
sand little troubles and annoyances that life became almost 
unendurable to them on those terms. Not a few of them 
actually died of the worry; many committed suicide. Of 
course, a vast number of them joined actively in the cause 
of reaction, and found some solace to their misery in the 
eagerness of conflict. Lastly, many thousands gave way 
and submitted to ‘the rebels^; and as the numbers of these 
latter increased, it at last became clear to all men that the 
cause which was once hop>eless, was now triumphant, and 
that the hopeless cause was that of slavery and privilege.” 


CHAPTER XVTII 

THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW LIFE 

“\TC7ELL,” said I, “so you got clear out of all your 

VV trouble. Were people satisfled with the new order 
of things when it came?” 

“People?” he said. “Well, surely all must have been glad 
of peace when it came; especially when they found, as they 
must have found, that after all, they — even the once rich — 
were not living very badly. As to those who had been poor, 
all through the war, which lasted about two years, their 
condition had been bettering, in spite of the struggle; and 
when peace came at last, in a very short time they made 
great strides towards a decent life. The great difficulty was 
that the once-poor had such a feeble conception of the real 
pleasure of life: so to say, they did not ask enough, did not 
know how to ask enough, from the new state of things. It 
was perhaps rather a good than an evil thing that the 
necessity for restoring the wealth destroyed during the war 
forced them into working at first almost as hard as they 
had been used to before the Revolution. For all historians 
are agreed that there never was a war in which there was 
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SO nmth destruction of wares, and instruments for making 
them as in tliis civil war.’* 

"I am rather surprised at that.” said I. 

you? I don’t see why,” said Hammond. 

“Why,” I said, “because the party of order would surely 
look upon the wealth as their own property, no share of 
which, if they could help it, should go to their slaves, sup- 
posing they conquered. And on the other hand, it was just 
for the possession of that wealth that ‘the rebels’ were fight- 
ing, and I should have thought, especially when they saw 
that they were winning, that they would have been careful 
to destroy as little as possible of what was so soon to be their 
own.” 

“It was as I have told you, however,” said he. “The 
party of order, when they recovered from their first coward- 
ice of surprise — or, if you please, when they fairly saw that 
whatever happened, they would be ruined, fought with 
great bitterness, and cared little what they did, so long as 
they injured the enemies who had destroyed the sweeU of 
life for them. As to ‘the rebels,’ I have told you that the 
outbreak of actual war made them careless of trying to save 
the wretched scraps of wealth that they had. It was a com- 
mon saying amongst them. Let the country be cleared of 
everything except valiant living men, rather than that we 
fall into slavery again!** 

He sat silently thmking a little while, and then said: 

When the conflict was once really begun, it was seen 

how little of any value there was in the old world of slavery 

and inequality. Don’t you see what it means? In the times 

which you are thinking of, and of which you seem to know 

so much, there was no hope; nothing but the dull jog of the 

milUhorse under compulsion of collar and whip; but in that 

fighting-time that followed, all was hope: ‘the rebels’ at least 

felt themselves strong enough to build up the world again 

from its dry bones,— and they did it. too!” said the old man, 

his eyes glittering under his beetling brows. He went on: 

“And their opponents at least and at last learned something 

about the reality of life, and its sorrows, which they— their 

class, I mean— had once known nothing of. In short, the 

two combatants, the workman and the gentleman, between 
** 
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“Between them/* said I, quickly, “they destroyed 
commercialism I” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said he; “that is it. Nor could it have 
been destroyed otherwise; except, perhaps, by the whole of 
society gradually falling into lower depths, till it should at 
last reach a condition as rude as barbarism, but lacking 
both the hope and the pleasures of barbarism. Surely the 
sharper, shorter remedy was the happiest?** 

“Most surely,** said I- 

“Ycs,“ said the old man, “the world was being brought 
to its second birth; how could that take place without a 
tragedy? Moreover, think of it. The spirit of the new days, 
of our days, was to be delight in the life of the world; intense 
and overweening love of the very skin and surface of (he 
earth on which man dwells^ such as a lover has in the fair 
flesh of the woman he loves; this, I say, was to be the new 
spirit of the time. All other moods save this had been 
exhausted: the unceasing criticism, the boundless curiosity 
in the ways and thoughts of man, which was the mood of 
the ancient Greek, to whom these things were not so much 
a means, as an end, was gone past recovery; nor had there 
been really any shadow of it in the so-called science of the 
nineteenth century, which, as you must know, was in the 
main an appendage to the commercial system; nay, not 
seldom an appendage to the police of that system. In spite 
of appearances, it was limited and cowardly, because it did 
not really believe in itself. It was the outcome, as it was the 
sole relief, of the unhappiness of the period which made life 
so bitter even to the rich, and which, as you may see with 
your bodily eyes, the great change has swept away. More 
akin to our way of looking at life was the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, to whom heaven and the life of the next world was 
such a reality, that it became to them a part of the life upon 
the earth; which accordingly they lov^ and adorned, in 
spite of the ascetic doctrines of their forma) creed, which 
bade them contemn it. 

“But that also, with its assured belief in heaven and hell 
as two countries in which to live, has gone, and now we do, 
both in word and in deed, believe in the continuous life of 
the world of men, and as it were, add every day of that 
common life to the little stock of days which our own mere 
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individual experience wins for us: and consequently we arc 
happy. Do you wonder at it? In times past, indeed, men 
were told to love their kind, to believe in the religion of 
humanity and so forth. But look you, just in the degree 
that a man had elevation of mind and refinement enough 
to be able to value this idea, was he repelled by the obvious 
aspect of the individuals composing the mass which he was 
to worship; and he could only evade that repulsion by 
rnaking a conventional abstraction of mankind that had 
little actual or historical relation to the race; which to his 
eyes was divided into blind tyrants on the one hand and 
apathetic degraded slaves on the other. But now, where is 
the difficulty in accepting the religion of humanity, when 
the men and women who go to make up humanity are free, 
happy, and energetic at least, and most commonly beautiful 
of body also, and surrounded by beautiful things of their 
own fashioning, and a nature bettered and not worsened 
by contact with mankind? This is what this age of the world 
has reserved for us.** 

“It seems true,** said I, ‘‘or ought to be, if what my eyes 
have seen is a token of the general life you lead. Can you 
now tell me anything of your progress after the ycar« of the 
struggle?’* 

Said he: “I could easily tell you more than you have time 
to listen to; but I can at least hint at one of the chief diffi- 
culties which had to be met: and that was, that when men 
began to settle down after the war, and their labour had 
pretty much filled up the gap in wealth caused by the 
destruction of that war, a kind of disappointment seemed 
coming over us, and the prophecies of some of the reac- 
tionists of past times seemed as if they would come true, 
and a dull level of utilitarian comfort be the end for a while 
of our aspirations and success. The loss of the competitive 
spur to exertion had not, indeed, done anything to interfere 
with the necessary production of the community, but how 
if it should make men dull by giving them too much time 
for thought or idle musing? But, after all, this dull thunder- 
cloud only threatened us, and then passed over. Probably, 
from what I have told you before, you will have a guess at 
the remedy for such a disaster; remembering always that 
many of the things which used to be produced— slave- wares 
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for the poor and mere wealth- wasting wares for the rich — 
ceased to be made. That remedy was, in short, the pro- 
duction of what used to be called art, but which has no 
name amongst us now, because it has become a necessary 
part of the labour of every man who produces/* 

Said I: “What! had men any time or opportunity for 
cultivating the hne arts amidst the desperate struggle for 
life and freedom that you have told me of?** 

Said Hammond: “You must not suppose that the new 
form of art was founded chiefly on the memory of the art 
of the past; although, strange to say, the civil war was much 
less destructive of art than of other things, and though what 
of art existed under the old forms, revived in a wonderful 
way during the latter part of the struggle, especially as 
regards music and poetry. The art or work-pleasure, as one 
ought to call it, of which I am now speaking, sprung up 
almost spontaneously, it seems, from a kind of instinct 
amongst people, no longer driven desperately to painful 
and terrible overwork, to do the best they could with the 
work in hand — to make It excellent of its kind; and when 
that had gone on for a little, a craving for beauty seemed 
to awaken in men’s minds, and they began rudely and 
awkwardly to ornament the wares which they made; and 
when (hey had once set to work at that, it soon began to 
grow. All this was much helped by the abolition of the 
squalor which our immediate ancestors put up with so 
coolly; and by the leisurely, but not stupid, country-life 
which now grew (as I told you before) to be common 
amongst us. Thus at last and by slow degrees we got plea- 
sure into our work; then we became conscious of that plea- 
sure, and cultivated it, and took care that we had our fill 
of h; and then all was gained, and we were happy. So may 
it be for ages and ages!** 

The old man fell into a reverie, not altogether without 
melancholy I thought; but I would not break it. Suddenly 
he started, and said: “Well, dear guest, here are come Dick 
and Clara to fetch you away, and there is an end of my 
talk; which I daresay you will not be sorry for; the long day 
is coming to an end, and you will have a pleasant ride back 
to Hammersmith/* 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE DRIVE BACK TO 
HAMMERSMITH 

I SAID nothing, for 1 was not indlned for mere politeness 
to him after such very serious talk; but in fact 1 should 
like to have gone on talking with the older man, who could 
understand something at least of my wonted w ays of looking 
at life, whereas, with the younger people, in spite of all their 
kindness, I really was a being from another planet. How* 
ever, I made the best of it, and smiled as amiably as 1 could 
on the young couple; and Dick returned the smile by saying, 
“Well, guest, I am glad to have you again, and to find that 
you and my kinsman have not quite talked yourselves into 
another world; I was half suspecting as 1 was listening to the 
Welshmen yonder that you would presently be vanishing 
away from us, and began to picture my kirtsman sitting in 
the hall staring at nothing and finding that he had been 
talking a while past to nobody. “ 

I felt rather uncomfortable at this speech, for suddenly the 
picture of the sordid squabble, the dirty and miserable 
tragedy of the life I had left for a while, came before my 
eyes; and I had, as it were, a vision of all my longings for rest 
and peace in the past, and 1 loathed the idea of going back 
to it again. But the old man chuckled and said: 

“Don't be afraid, Dick. In any case, I have not been talk* 
ing to thin air; nor, indeed to ^is new friend of ours only. 
Who knows but I may not have been talking to many 
people? For perhaps our guest may some day go back to the 
people he has come from, and may take a message from us 
which may bear fruit for them, and consequently for us.” 

Dick looked puzzled, and said: “Well, gaffer, I do not 
quite understand what you mean. All I can say is, that I 
hope he will not leave us: for don’t you see, he is another 
kind of man to what we arc used to, and somehow he makes 
us think of all kind of things; and already I feel as if I could 
understand Dickens the better for having talked with him.” 
“Yes,” said Clara, “and I think in a few months we shall 
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make him look younger; and I should like to see what he 
was like with the wrinkles smoothed out of his face. Don’t 
you think he will look younger after a little time with us?” 

The old man shook his head, and looked earnestly at me, 
but did not answer her, and for a moment or two we were 
all silent. Then Clara broke out: 

“Kinsman. I don’t like this: something or another 
troubles me, and I feel as if something untoward were going 
to happen. You have been talking of past miseries to the 
guest, and have been living in past unhappy times, and it is 
in the air all round us, and makes us feel as If we were long- 
ing for something that we cannot have.” 

The old man smiled on her kindly, and said: ^^Well, my 
child, if that be so, go and live in the present, and you will 
soon shake it ofT,” Then he turned to me, and said: “Do 
you remember anything like that, guest, in the country 
from which you come ?” 

The lovers had turned aside now, and were talking 
together softly, and not heeding us; so I said, but in a low 
voice: “Yes, when 1 was a happy child on a sunny holiday, 
and had everything that 1 could think of.” 

“So it is,” said he. “You remember just now you twitted 
me with living In the second childhood of the w'orld. You 
will find it a happy world to live in; you will be happy 
there — for a while.” 

Again I did not like bis scarcely veiled threat, and was 
beginning to trouble myself with trying to remember how I 
had got amongst this curious people, when the old man 
called out in a cheery voice: “Now, my children, take your 
guest away, and make much of him; for it is your business to 
make him sleek of skin and peaceful of mind: he has by no 
means been as lucky as you have. Farewell, guest!” and he 
grasped my hand warmly. 

“Good-bye,” said I, “and thank you very much for all 
that you have told me. 1 will come and see you as soon as I 
come back to London. May I?” 

“Yes,” he said, “come by all means — if you can.” 

“It won’t be for some time yet,” quoth Dick, in his cheery 
voice; “for when the hay is in up the river, I shall be for 
taking him a round through the country between hay and 
wheat harvest, to see how our friends live in the north 
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country. Then in the wheat harvest we shall do a good 
stroke of work, I should hope, — in Wiltshire by preference; 
for lie w'ill be getting a little hard with all the open-air 
living, and 1 shall be as tough as naib.” 

“But you will take me along, won’t you, Dick?” said 
Clara, laying her pretty hand on his shoulder. 

“Will I not?” said Dick, somewhat boisterously. “And 
we will manage to send you to bed pretty tired every night; 
and you will look so beautiful with your neck all brown, 
and your hands too, and you under your gown as white as 
privet, that you will get some of those strange discontented 
whims out of your head, my dear. Ho\vever, our week's 
haymaking will do all that for you.” 

The girl reddened very prettily, and not for shame but 
for pleasure; and the old man laughed, and said: 

”Guesc, I see that you will be a$ comfortable as need be; 
for you need not fear that those two will be too officious with 
you: they will be so busy with each other, that they will 
leave you a good deal to youiself, I am sure, and that is a 
real kindness to a guest, after all. O, you need not be afraid 
of being one too many, either: it is just what these birds in a 
nest like, to have a good convenient friend to turn to, so that 
they may relieve the ecstasies of love with the solid common- 
place of friendship. Besides, Dick, and much more Clara, 
likes a little talking at times; and you know lovers do not 
talk unless they get into trouble, they only prattle. Good* 
bye, guest; may you be happy!” 

Clara went up to old Hammond, threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him heartily, and said: ”You are a dear 
old man, and may have your Jest about me as much as you 
please; and it won’t be long before we sec you again; and 
you may be sure we shall make our guest happy; tJiough, 
mind you, there is some truth in what you say.” 

Then I shook hands again, and we went out of the hall 
and into the cloisters, and so in the street found Greylocks 
in the shafts waiting for us. He was tvell looked after; for a 
little lad of about seven years old had his hand on the rein 
and was solemnly looking up into his face; on his back, 
withal, was a girl of fourteen, holding a three-year-old sister 
on before her; while another girl, about a year older than 
the boy, hung on behind. The three were occupied partly 
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with eating cherries* partly with patting and punching 
Grey locks* who took all their caresses in good ]>art> but 
pricked up his ears when Dick made his appearance. The 
girls got off quietly, and going up to Clara* made much of 
her and snu^led up to her. And then we got into the 
carnage, Dick shook the reins* and we got under way at 
once, Grey locks trotting soberly between the lovely trees of 
the London streets, that were sending floods of fragrance 
into the cool evening air; for it was now getting toward 
sunset. 

We could hardly go but fair and softly all the way, as 
there were a great many people abroad in that cool hour. 
Seeing so many people made me notice their looks the more; 
and I must say, my taste, cultivated in the sombre grcyncss, 
or rather brownness, of the nineteenth century, was rather 
apt to condemn the gaiety and brightness of the raiment; 
and I even ventured to say as much to Clara. She seemed 
rather surprised, and even slightly indignant, and said: 
“Well, well, what's the matter? They arc not about any dirty 
work; they are only amusing themselves in the fine evening; 
there is nothing to foul their clothes. Come, doesn't it all 
look very pretty? It isn’t gaudy, you know.” 

Indeed that was true; for many of the people were clad 
in colours that were sober enough, though beautiful, and 
the harmony of the colours was perfect and most delightful. 

I said, Yes, that is so; but how can everybody afford such 
costly garments? Look! there goes a middle-aged man in a 
sober grey dress; but I can see from here that it is made of 
very flne woollen stuff, and is covered with silk embroidery.” 

Said Clara: ”He could wear shabby clothes if he 
pleased, that is, if he didn't think he would hurt people’s 
feelings by doing so.” 

“But please tell me,” said I, “how can they afford it?” 

As soon as I had spoken I perceived that I had got back 
to my old blunder; for I saw Dick’s shoulders shaking with 
laughter; but he wouldn’t say a word, but handed me over 
to the tender mercies of Clara, who said: 

“Why, I don't know what you mean. Of course we can 
afford It. or else we shouldn't do it. It would be easy enough 
for us to say, we will only spend our labour on making our 
clo^thes comfortable: but we don’t choose to stop there. Why 
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du you find fault with us? Does it seem to you as if we 
starved ourselves of food in order to make ourselves fine 
clothes? or do you think there is anything wrong In liking to 
see the coverings of our bodies beautiful like our bodies are? 
— just as a dccr*s or an otter’s skin has been made beautiful 
from the first? Come, what is wrong with you?” 

I bowed before the storm, and mumbled out some excuse 
or other. 1 must say, 1 might have known (hat people who 
were so fond of architecture generally, would not be back* 
ward in ornamenting themselves; all the more as the shape 
of their raiment, apart from its colour, was both beautiful 
and reasonable — veiling the form, without either muffling 
or caricaturing it. 

Clara was soon mollified; and as we drove along toward 
the wood before mentioned, she said to Dick: 

tell you what, Dick: now (hat kinsman Hammond the 
Elder has seen our guest in his queer clothes, I think we 
ought to find liim something decent to put on for our journey 
to-morrow: especially since, if we do not, we shall have to 
answer all sorts of questions as to his cloUies and where 
they came from. Besides,” she said slyly, *Vhen he is clad 
in handsome garments he will not be so quick to blame us 
for our childishness in wasting our time in making ourselves 
look pleasant to each other.” 

‘*A1I right, Clara,” said Dick; “he shall have everything 
that you — that he wants to have. I will look somelliing out 
for him before he gets up to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XX 

THE HAMMERSMITH GUEST- 
HOUSE AGAIN 


AMIDST such talk, driving quietly through the balmy 




evening, we came to Hammersmith, and were well 


received by our friends there. Boffin, in a fresh suit of 
clothes, welcomed me back with stately courtesy; the 
weaver wanted to button-hole me and get out of me what 
old Hammond had said, but was very friendly and cheerful 
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when Dick warned him off; Annie shook hands with me, 
and hoped I had had a pleasant day — so kindly, that I felt a 
slight pang as our hands parted; for to say the truth, I liked 
her better than Clara, who seemed to be always a little on 
the defensive, whereas Annie was as frank as could be, and 
seemed to get honest pleasure from everything and every- 
body about her without the least effort. 

We had quite a little feast that evening, partly in my 
honour, and partly, I suspect, though nothing was said 
about it, in honour of Dick and Clara coming together 
again. The wine was of the best; the hall was redolent of 
rich summer flowers; and after supper we not only had 
music (Annie, to my mind, surpassing all the others for 
sweetness and clearness of voice, as well as for feeling and 
meaning), but at last we even got to telling stories, and sat 
there listening, with no other light but that of the summer 
raoon streaming through the beautiful traceries of tlie 
windo\vs, as if \vc liad belonged to time long passed, when 
books were scarce and the art of reading somewhat rare. 
Indeed, I may say here, that, though, as you will have noted, 
my friends had mostly something to say about books, yet 
they were not great readers, considering the refinement of 
their manners and the great amount of leisure which they 
obviously had. In fact, when Dick, especially, mentioned a 
book, he did so with an air of a man who has accomplished 
an achievement; as much as to say, “There, you see, I have 
actually read thatl” 

The evening passed all too quickly for me; since that day, 
for the first time in my life, I was having my fill of the 
pleasure of the eyes without any of that sense of incongruity, 
that dread of approaching ruin, which had always beset me 
hitherto when I had been amongst the beautiful works of 
art of the past, mingled with the lovely nature of the present; 
both of them, in fact, the result of the long centuries of 
tradition, which had compelled men to produce the art 
and compeUed nature to run into the mould of the ages! 
Here I could enjoy everything without an after-thought of 
the injustice and miserable toil which made my leisure; the 
Ignorance and dulness of life which went to make my keen 
appreciation of history; the tyranny and the struggle full of 
fear and mishap which went to make my romance. The 
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only weight I had upon my heart was a vague fear as it drew 
toward bed-time concerning the place where I sliould wake 
on the morrow: but I choked that down, and went to bed 
happy, and in a very few moments was in a dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER XX! 

GOING UP THE RIVER 

W HEN I did wake, to a beautiful sunny morning,! leapt 
out of bed with my over*night apprehension still 
clinging to me, which vanished delightfully however in a 
moment as I looked around my little sleeping chamber and 
saw the pale but pu recoloured figures painted on the plaster 
of the wall, with verses written underneath them which I 
knew somewhat over*welJ. I dressed speedily, in a suit of 
blue laid ready for me, $0 handsome that I quite blushed 
when I had got into it, feeling as 1 did so that excited pleas* 
ure of anticipation of a holiday, which, well remembered as 
it was, I had not felt since 1 was a boy, new come home for 
the summer holidays. 

It seemed quite early in the morning, and I expected to 
have the hall to myself when I came Into it out of the 
corridor wherein was my sleeping chamber; but I met 
Annie at once, who let fall her broom and gave me a kiss, 
quite meaningless I fear, except as betokening friendship, 
though she reddened as she did it, not from shyness, but 
from friendly pleasure, and then stood and picked up her 
broom again, and went on with her sweeping, nodding to 
me as if to bid me stand out of the way and look on; which, 
to say the truth, I thought amusing enough, as there were 
five other girls helping her, and their graceful figures 
engaged in the leisurely work were worth going a long way 
to see, and their merry talk and laughing as they swept in 
quite a scientific manner was worth going a long way to 
hear. But Annie presently threw me back a word or two as 
she went on to the other end of the hall: “Guest,” she said, 
“I am glad that you are up early, though we wouldn’t 
disturb you; for our Thames is a lovely river at half-past six 
on a June morning: and as it would be a pity for you to lose 
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it, I am told just to give you a cup of milk and a bit of bread 
outside there, and put you into the boat: for Dick and Clara 
are all ready now. Wait half a minute till I have swept 
down this row.” 

So presently she let her broom drop again, and came and 
took me by the hand and led me out on to the terrace above 
the river, to a little table under the boughs, where my 
bread and milk took the form of as dainty a breakfast as 
any one could desire, and then sat by me as 1 ate. And in a 
minute or two Dick and Clara came to me, the latter look- 
ing most fresh and beautiful In a light silk embroidered 
gown, which to my unused eyes was extravagantly gay and 
bright; while Dick was also handsomely dressed in white 
flannel prettily embroidered. Clara raised her gown in her 
hands as she gave me the morning greeting, and said laugh- 
ingly: “Look, guest] you see we are at least as fine as any of 
the people you felt inclined to scold last night; you see we 
are not going to make the bright day and the flowers feel 
ashamed of themselves. Now scold mei” 

Quoth I: “No, indeed; the pair of you seem as if you were 
bom out of the summer day itself; and I will scold you when 
I scold it.” 

“Well, you know,” said Dick, “this is a special day — all 
these days are, I mean. The hay-harvest is In some ways 
better than corn-harvest because of the beautiful weather; 
and really, unless you had worked in the hay-fleld in fine 
weather, you couldn't tell what pleasant work it is. The 
women look so pretty at it, too,” he said, shyly; “so all 
things considered, I think we arc right to adorn it in a 
simple manner.” 

“Do the women work at it in silk dresses?” said I, smiling. 
Dick was going to answer me soberly; but Clara put her 
hand over his mouth, and said, “No, no, Dick; not too 
much information for him, or I shall think that you are 
your old kinsman again. Let him find out for himself: he 
will not have long to wait.” 

“Yes,” quoth Annie, “don't make your description of the 
picture too fine, or else he will be disappointed when the 
curtain is drawn. I don’t want him to be disappointed. But 
now it’s time for you to be gone, if you are to have the best 
of the tide, and also of the sunny momii^. Good-bye, guest.” 
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She kissed me in her frank friendly way, and almost took 
away from me my desire for the expedition thereby; but 1 
had to get over that, as it was clear that so delightful a 
woman would hardly be without a due lover of her own 
age. We went down the steps of the landing-stage, and got 
into a pretty boat, not too light to hold us and our belong- 
ings comfortably, and handsomely ornamented; and just as 
we got in, down came Boffin and the weaver to sec us off. 
The former had now veiled his splendour in a due suit of 
working clothes, crowned with a fantail hat, which he took 
off, however, to wave us farewell with his grave old-Spanish- 
like courtesy. Then Dick pushed off into the stream, and 
bent vigorously to his sculls, and Hammersmith, with its 
noble trees and beautiful water-side houses, began to slip 
away from us. 

As we went, I could not help putting beside his promised 
picture of the hay-field as it was then the picture of it as 
I remembered it, and especially the images of the women 
engaged in the work rose up before me: the row of gaunt 
figures, lean, flat-breasted, ugly, without a grace of form or 
face about them; dressed in wretched skimpy print gowns, 
and hideous flapping sun-bonnets, moving their rakes in a 
listless mechanical way. How often had that marred the 
loveliness of the June day to me; how often had I longed to 
see the hay-flelds peopled with men and women worthy of 
the sweet abundance of midsummer, of its endless wealth 
of beautiful sights, and delicious sounds and scents. And 
now, the world had grown old and wiser, and I was to see 
my hope realised at last. 


CHAPTER XXII 

HAMPTON COURT. AND A PRAISER 
OF PAST TIMES 

S O on we went, Dick rowing in an easy tireless way, 
and Clara sitting by my side admiring his manly 
beauty and heartily good-natured face, and thinking, I 
fancy, of nothing else. As wc went higher up the river, 
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there was less difference between the Thames of that day 
and the Thames as I remembered it; for setting aside the 
hideous vulgarity of the cockney villas of the well-to-do, 
stockbrokers and other such, which in older time marred 
the beauty of the bough-hung banks, even this beginning of 
the country Thames was always beautiful; and as we slipped 
between the lovely summer greenery, I almost felt my youth 
come back to me, and as if I were on one of those water 
excursions which I used to enjoy so much in days when I 
was too happy to think that there could be much amiss 
anywhere. 

At last we came to a reach of the river where on the left 
hand a very pretty little village with some old houses in it 
came down to the edge of the water, over which was a ferry; 
and beyond these houses the elm-beset meadows ended in 
a fringe of tall willows, while on the right hand went the 
tow-path and a clear space before a row of trees, which 
rose up behind huge and ancient, the ornaments of a great 
park; but these drew back still further from the river at the 
end of the reach to make way for a little town of quaint 
and pretty houses, some new, some old dominated by the 
long walls and sharp gables of a great red-brick pile of 
building, partly of the latest Gothic, partly of the court- 
style of r^tch William, but so blended together by the 
bright sun and beautiful surroundings, including tlie bright 
blue river, which it looked down upon, that even amidst the 
beautiful buildings of that new happy time it had a strange 
charm about it. A great wave of fragrance, amidst which 
the lime-tree blossom was clearly to be distinguished, came 
down to us from its unseen gardens, as Clara sat up in her 
place, and said: 

“O Dick, dear, couldn’t we stop at Hampton Court for 
to-day, and take the guest about the park a little, and show 
him those sweet old buildings? Somehow, 1 suppose be- 
cause you have lived so near it, you have seldom taken me 
to Hampton Court.” 

Dick rested on his oare a little, and said: “Well, well 
Clara, you are lazy to-day. I didn’t feel like stopping short 
of Shepperton for the night; suppose we just go and have 
our dinner at the Court, and go on again about five 
o’clock?” 
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“Well,’* she said, “so be it; but 1 should like the guest 
to have spent an hour or two in the Park.** 

“The Park!’* said Dick; “why, the whole Thames-side is 
a park this time of the year; and for my part, 1 had rather 
lie under an elm-tree on the borders of a wheat-field, with 
the bees humming about me and the corn-crake crying 
from furrow to furrow, than in any park in Eneiand. 
Besides ** 

“Besides,** said she, “you want to get on to your dearly- 
loved upper Thames, and show your prowess down the 
heavy swathes of the mowing grass.’* 

She looked at him fondly, and I could tell that she was 
seeing him in her mind’s eye showing his splendid form at 
its best amidst the rhymed strokes of the scythes; and she 
looked down at her own pretty feet with a half sigh, as 
though she were contrasting her slight woman’s beauty with 
his man’s beauty; as women will when they are really in 
love, and arc not spoiled with conventional sentiment. 

As for Dick, he looked at her admiringly a while, and 
then said at last; “Well, Clara, I do wish we were there! 
But, hilloa! we arc getting back way.” And he set to work 
sculling again, and in two minutes we were all standing on 
the gravelly strand below the bridge, which, as you may 
imagine, was no longer the old hideous iron abortion, but a 
handsome piece of very solid oak framing. 

We went into the Court and straight into the great hall, 
so well remembered, where there were tables spread for 
dinner, and everything arranged much as in Hammersmith 
Guest Hall. Dinner over, we sauntered through tlie ancient 
rooms, where the pictures and tapestry were still preserved, 
and nothing was much changed, except that the people 
whom we met there had an indefinable kind of look of 
being at home and at ease, which communicated itself to 
me, so that I felt that the beautiful old place was mine in 
the best sense of the word; and my pleasure of past days 
seemed to add itself to that of to-day, and filled my whole 
soul with content. 

Dick (who, in spite of Clara’s gibe, knew the place very 
well) told me that the bekutiful old Tudor rooms, which I 
remembered had been the dwellings of the lesser fry of 
Court flunkies, were now much used by people coming and 
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going; for, beautiful as architecture had now become,^ and 
although the whole face of the country had quite recovered 
its beauty, there was still a sort of tradition of pleasure and 
beauty which clung to that group of buildings, and people 
thought going to Hampton Court a necessary summer out- 
ing, as they did in the days when London was so grimy and 
miserable. We went into some of the rooms looking into 
the old garden, and were well received by the people in 
them, who got speedily into talk with us, and looked with 
politely half-concealed wonder at my strange face. Besides 
these birds of passage, and a few regular dwellers in the 
place, we saw out in the meadows near the garden, down 
“the Long Water,” as it used to be called, many gay tents 
with men, women, and children round about them. As it 
seemed, this pleasure-loving people were fond of tent-life 
with all its inconveniences, which, indeed, they turned into 
pleasure also. 

We left this old friend by the time appointed, and 1 made 
some feeble show of taking the sculls; but Dick repulsed me, 
not much to my grief, I must say, as I found I had quite 
enough to do between the enjoyment of the beautiful time 
and my own lazily blended thoughts. 

As to Dick, it was quite right to let him pull, for he was 
as strong as a horse, and had the greatest delight in bodily 
exercise, whatever it was. We really had some difficulty in 
getting him to stop when it was getting rather more than 
dusk, and the moon was brightening just as we were off 
Runnymede. We landed there, and were looking about for 
a place whereon to pitch our tents (for we had brought two 
with us), when an old man came up to us, bade us good- 
evening, and asked if we were housed for that night; and 
finding that we were not, bade us home to his house. Noth- 
ing loth, we went with him, and Clara took his hand in 
a coaxing way which I noticed she used with old men; and 
as we went on our way, made some commonplace remark 
about the beauty of the day. The old man stopped short, 
and looked at her and said: “You really like it then?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking very much astonished, “don’t 
you?” 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps I do. I did, at any rate, when 
I was younger; but now I think I should like it cooler.” 
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She said nothing, and went on, the night growing about 
as dark as it would be; till just at the rise of the hill we 
came to a hedge with a gate in it, which the old man un« 
latched and led us into a garden, at the end of which we 
could see a little house, one of whose little windows was 
already yellow with candlelight. We could see even under 
the doubtful light of the moon and the last of the western 
glow that the garden was stulTed full of flowers; and the 
fragrance it gave out in the gathering coolness was so won- 
derfully sweet, that it seemed the very heart of the delight 
of the June dusk; so that we three slopped instinctively, and 
Clara gave forth a little sweet “O,** like a bird beginning 
to sing. 

“Whal*s the matter?’* said the old man, a little testily, 
and pulling at her hand. 'There’s no dog; or have you 
trodden on a thorn and hurt your foot?” 

“No, no, neighbour,” she said; “but how sweet, how 
sweet it is!” 

“Of course it is,” said he, “but do you care so much for 
that?” 

She laughed out musically, and wc followed suit in our 
gruffer voices; and then she said: “Of course I do, neigh- 
bour; don’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” quoth the old fellow; then he 
added, as if somewhat ashamed of himself; “Besides, you 
know, when the waters arc out and all Runnymede is 
flooded, it’s none so pleasant.” 

“/ should like it,” quoth Dick. “What a jolly sail one 
would get about here on the floods on a bright frosty 
Januaiy morning]” 

“ Would you like it?” said our host. “Well, I won’t argue 
with you, neighbour; it isn’t worth while. Come in and 
have some supper.” 

W'e went up a paved path between the roses, and straight 
into a very pretty room, panelled and carved, and as clean 
as a new pin; but the chief ornament of which was a young 
woman, light-haired and grey-eyed, but with Jier face and 
hands and bare feet tanned quite brown with the sun. 
Though she was very lightly clad, that was clearly from 
choice, not from poverty, though these were the first cottage- 
dwellers I had come across; for her gown was of silk, and 
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on her wrists were bracelets that seemed to me of great 
value. She was lying on a sheep-skin near the window, but 
jumped up as soon as we entered, and when she saw the 
guests behind the old man, she clapped her hands and cned 
out with pleasure, and when she got us into the middle of 
the room, fairly danced round us in delight of our company. 

“What!” said the old man, “you are pleased, are you, 
Ellen?” 

The girl danced up to him and threw her arms round 
him, and said: “Yes I am, and so ought you to be, grand- 
father.” 

“Well, well, I am,” said he, “as much as I can be pleased. 
Guests, please be seated.” 

This seemed rather strange to us; stranger, I suspect, to 
my friends than to me; but Dick took the opportunity of 
both the host and his grand-daughter being out of the room 
to say to me, softly: “A grumbler: there are a few of them 
still. Once upon a time, I am told, they were quite a 
nuisance.” 

The old man came in as he spoke and sat down beside us 
with a sigh, which, indeed, seemed fetched up as if he 
wanted us to take notice of it; but just then the girl came in 
with the victuals, and the carle missed his mark, what 
between our hunger generally and that I was pretty busy 
watching the grand-daughter moving about as beautiful as 
a picture. 

Everything to cat and drink, though it was somewhat 
diiferent to what we had had in London, was better than 
good, but the old man eyed rather sulkily the chief dish on 
the table, on which lay a leash of fine perch, and said: 

“H*m, perch! I am sorry we can’t do better for you, 
guests. The time was when we might have had a good piece 
of salmon up from London for you; but the times have 
grown mean and petty.” 

“Yes, but you might have had it now,” said the girl, 
giggling, “if you had known that they were coming.” 

“it’s our fault for not bringing it with us, neighbours,” 
said Dick, good-humouredly. “But if the times have grown 
petty, at any rate the perch haven’t; that fellow in the 
middle there muse have weighed a good two pounds when 
he was showing his dark stripes and red fins to the minnows 
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yoader. And as to the salmon, why, neighbour, my friend 
here, who comes from the ouilands, was quite surprised 
yesterday morning when I told him we liad plenty of salmon 
at Hammersmith. I am sure I have heard nothing of the 
times worsening.*' 

He looked a little uncomfortable. And the old man, 
turning to me, said very courteously: 

“Well, sir, I am happy to sec a man from over the water; 
but I really must appeal to you to say whether on the whole 
you are not better off in your country; where I suppose, 
from what our guest says, you arc brisker and more alive, 
because you have not wholly got rid of competition. You 
see, I have read not a few books of the past days, and 
certainly ih^ arc much more alive than those which arc 
written now; and good sound unlimited competition was 
the condition under which they were written,— if we didn't 
know that from the record of history, we should know it 
from the books themselves. There is a spirit of adventure in 
them, and signs of a capacity to extract good out of evil 
which our literature quite lacks now; and I cannot help 
thinking that our moralists and historians exaggerate hugely 
the unhappiness of the past days, in which such splendid 
works of imagination and intellect were produced/' 

Clara listened to him with restless eyes, as if she were 
excited and pleased; Dick knitted his brow and looked still 
more uncomfortable, but said nothing. Indeed, the old man 
gradually, as he wanned to his subject, dropped his sneer* 
ing manner, and both spoke and looked very seriously. But 
the girl broke out before I could deliver myself of the answer 
I was framing: 

“Books, books! always books, grandfather! When will 
you understand that after all it is the world we live in which 
interests us; the world of which we arc a part, and which 
we can never love too much? Look)’* she said, throwing 
open the casement wider and showing us the white light 
sparkling between the black shadows of the moonlit garden, 
through which ran a little shiver of the summer night* wind, 
“look! these are our books in these days!— and these,” she 
said, stepping lightly up to the two lovers and laying a hand 
on each of their shoulders; “and the guest there, with his 
oversea knowledge and experience; — yes, and even you. 
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grandfather*’ (a smile ran over her face as she spoke), 
all your grumbling and wishing yourself back again in the 
good old days,— in which, as far as 1 can make out, a harm- 
less and lazy old man like you >\'Ould either have pretty 
nearly starved, or have had to pay soldien and people to 
take the folk’s victuals and clothes and houses away from 
them by force. Yes, these are our books; and if we want 
more, can we not find work to do in the beautiful buildings 
that we raise up all over the country (and I know there 
was nothing like them in past times), wherein a man can 
put forth whatever is in him, and make his hands set forth 
his mind and his soul.” 

She paused a little, and I for my part could not help 
staring at her, and thinking that if she were a book, the 
pictures in it were most lovely. The colour mantled in her 
delicate sunburnt cheeks; her grey eyes, light amidst the 
tan of her face, kindly looked on us all as she spoke. She 
paused, and said again: 

“As for your books, they were well enough for times when 
intelligent people had but little else in which they could 
lake pleasure, and when they must needs supplement the 
sordid miseries of their own lives with imaginations of the 
lives of other people. But I say flatly that in spite of all their 
cleverness and vigour, and capacity for story-telling, there 
is something loathsome about them. Some of them, indeed, 
do here and there show some feeling for those whom the 
history-books call ‘poor,’ and of the misery of whose lives 
we have some inkling; but presently they give it up, and 
towards the end of the story we must be contented to see 
the hero and heroine living happily in an island of bliss on 
other people’s troubles; and that after a long scries of sham 
troubles (or mostly sham) of their own making, illustrated 
by dreary introspective nonsense about their feelings and 
aspirations, and all the rest of it; while the world must even 
then have gone on its way, and dug and sewed and baked 
and built and carpentered round about these useless — 
animals.” 

“There!” said the old man, reverting to his dry sulky 
manner again. “There’s eloquencel I suppose you like it?” 

“Yes,” said I, very emphatically. 

“WeU,” said he, “now the storm of eloquence has lulled 
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for a little, suppose you answer my question? — that is, if 
you like, you know,’* quoth he, with a sudden access of 
courtesy. 

“What question?” said I. For I must confess that Ellen’s 
strange and almost wild beauty had put it out of my head. 

Said he: “First of all (excuse my catechising), is there 
competition in life, after the old kind, in the country whence 
you come?” 

**Y^t’* said I, “it is the rule there.” And I \vondcrcd as 
1 spoke what fresh complications 1 should get into as a result 
of this answer. 

“Question two,” said the carle; “Are you not on the 
whole much freer, more energetic— in a word, healthier 
and happier— for it?** 

I smiled. “You wouldn’t talk so if you had any idea of 
our life. To roc you seem here as if you were living in heaven 
compared with us of the country from which I came.” 

“Heaven?” said he: “you like heaven, do you?” 

“Yes,” said I— snappishly, I am afraid; for I was begin- 
ning rather to resent his formula. 

“Well, I am far from sure that I do,” quoth he. “I think 
one may do more with one’s life than sitting on a damp 
cloud and singing hymns.” 

I was rather nettled by this inconsequence, and said: 
“Well, neighbour, to be short, and without using metaphors, 
in the land whence I come, where the competition which 
produced those literary worb which you admire so much is 
still the rule, most people are thoroughly unhappy; here, to 
me at least, most people seem thoroughly happy.” 

“No offence, guest— no offence,” said he; “but let me 
ask you; you like that, do you?” 

His formula, put with such obstinate persistence, made 
us all laugh heartily; and even the old man joined in the 
laughter on the sly. However, he was by no means beaten, 
and said presently: 

“From all I can hear, I should judge that a young woman 
so beautiful as my dear Ellen yonder would have been a 
lady, as they called it in the old time, and wouldn’t have 
had to wear a few rags of silk as she docs now, or to have 
browned herself in the sun as she has to do now. What do 
you say to that, eh?” 
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Here Clara, who had been pretty much silent hitherto, 
struck in, and said: ‘^Well, really, I don’t think that you 
would have mended matters, or that they want mending. 
Don’t you see that she is dressed deliciously for thb beautiful 
weather? And as for the sun-burning of your hay-fields, 
why, I hope to pick up some of that for myself when we get 
a little higher up the livcr. Look if I don’t need a little sun 
on my pasty white skin I” 

And she stripped up the sleeve from her arm and laid it 
beside Ellen’s who was now sitting next her. To say the 
truth, it was rather amusing to me to see Clara putting her- 
self forward as a town-bred fine lady, for she was as well- 
knit and clean-skinned a girl as might be met with any- 
where at the best. Dick stroked the beautiful aim rather 
shyly, and pulled down the sleeve again, while she blushed 
at his touch; and the old man said laughingly: ’’Well, I 
suppose you do like that; don’t you?” 

Ellen kissed her new friend, and we all sat silent for a 
little, till she broke out into a sweet shrill song, and held 
us all entranced with the wonder of her clear voice; and 
the old grumbler sat looking at her lovingly. The other 
young people sang also in due time; and then Ellen showed 
us to our beds in small cottage chambers, fragrant and clean 
as the ideal of the old pastoral poets; and the pleasure of the 
evening quite extinguished my fear of the last night, that 
I should wake up in the old miserable world of woin-out 
pleasures, and hopes that were half fears. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

AN EARLY MORNING BY 
RUNNYMEDE 

T hough there were no rough noises to wake me, 
I could not lie long abed the next morning, where 
the world seemed so well awake, and, despite the old 
gnimbler, so happy; so I got up, and found that, early as 
it was, some one had been stirring, since all was trim and 
in its place in the little parlour, and the table laid for the 
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jnor.Tiing meal. Nobody was afoot in ihe house as then, 
ho\N ever, so I went out a-doors, and after a turn or two 
rootid the superabundant garden, I wandered down over 
the meadow to the river-side, where lay our boat, looking 
quite familiar and friendly to me. I walked up-slrcam a 
little, watching the light mist curling up from the river till 
the sun gained power to draw it all away; saw the bleak 
speckling the water under the willow boughs, whence the 
tiny flics they fed on were falling in myriads; heard the 
great chub splashing here and there at some belated moth 
or other, and felt almost back again in my boyhood. Then 
I went back again to the boat, and loitered there a minute 
or two, and then walked slowly up the meadow towards the 
little house. I noted now that there were four more houses 
of about the same size on the slope away from the river. 
The meadow in which I was going was not up for hay; but 
a row of flake-hurdles ran up the slope not far from me on 
each side, and in the held so parted ofl* from ours on the 
lef^ they were making hay busily by now, in the simple 
fashion of the days when I was a boy. My feet turned that 
way instinctively, as I wanted to see how haymakers looked 
in tliese new and better times, and also I rather expected to 
see Ellen there. I came to the hurdles and stood looking 
over into the hay«field, and was close to the end of the long 
line of haymakers who were spreading the low ridges to dry 
off the night dew. The majority of these were young women 
clad much like Ellen last night, though not mostly in silk, 
but in light woollen most gaily embroidered; the men being 
all clad in white flannel embroidered in bright colours. The 
meadow looked like a gigantic tulip-bed because of them. 
All hands were working deliberately but well and steadily, 
though they were as noisy with merry talk as a grove of 
autumn starlings. Half a dozen of them, men and women, 
came up to me and shook hands, gave me the sele of the 
morning, and asked a few questions as to whence and 
whither, and wishing me good luck, went back to their 
work. Ellen, to my disappointment, was not amongst them, 
but presently I saw a light figure come out of the hay-fleld 
higher up the slope, and make for our house; and that was 
Ellen, holding a basket in her hand. But before she had 
come to the garden gate, out came Dick and Clara, who, 
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after a minute’s pause, came down to meet me, leaving 
EJlcn in the garden; then we three went down to the boat, 
talking mere morning prattle. We stayed there a little, Dick 
arranging some of the matters in her, for we had only taken 
up to the house such things as we thought the dew might 
damage; and then we went toward the house again; but 
when we came near the garden, Dick stopped us by laying 
a hand on my arm and said: 

‘*Just look a moment.” 

I looked, and over the low hedge saw Ellen, shading her 
eyes against the sun as she looked toward the hay^held, 
a light wind stirring in her tawny hair, her eyes like light 
jewels amidst her sunburnt face, which looked as if the 
warmth of the sun were yet in it. 

”Look, guest,” said Dick; ^doesn’t it all look like one of 
those very stories out of Grimm that we were talking about 
up in Bloomsbury? Here are we two lovers wandering about 
the world, and we have come to a fairy garden, and there 
is the very fairy herself amidst of it: I wonder what she will 
do for us.” 

Said Clara demurely, but not stiffly: ”ls she a good fairy, 
Dick?” 

”0 yes,” said he; ”and according to the card, she would 
do better, if it were not for the gnome or wood-spirit, our 
grumbling friend of last night.” 

We laughed at this; and 1 said, hope you see that you 
have left me out of the tale.” 

“Well,” said he, “that’s true. You had better consider 
that you have got the cap of darkness, and are seeing every- 
thing, yourself invisible.” 

That touched me on my weak side of not feeling sure of 
my position in this beautiful new country; so in order not 
to make matters wone, 1 held my tongue, and we all went 
into the garden and up to the house together. I noticed by 
the way that Clara must really rather have felt the con- 
trast between herself as a town madam and this piece of 
the summer country that we all admired so, for she had 
rather dressed after Ellen that morning as to thinness 
and scantiness, and went barefoot abo, except for light 
sandals. 

The old man greeted us kindly in the parlour, and said: 
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''Wcllf guests, so you have been looking about to search 
into the nakedness of the land: 1 suppose your illusions of 
last night have given way a bit before the morning light? 
Do you still like it, eh?’* 

“Vei 7 much,” said 1, doggedly; “it is one of the prettiest 
places on the lower Thames.” 

“Ohol” said he; “so you know the Thames, do you?” 

I reddened, for 1 saw Dick and Clara looking at me, and 
scarcely knew what to say. However, since I had said in 
our early intercourse with my Hammersmith friends that 
1 had known Epping Forest, I thought a hasty generalisa- 
tion might be better in avoiding complications than a down- 
right lie; so 1 said: 

“I have been in this country before; and I have been on 
the Thames in those days.” 

“O,” said the old man, eagerly, “so you have been In 
this country before. Now really, don't you find it (apart 
from all theory, you know) louch changed for the worse?” 

“No, not at all.” said I; “1 find it much changed for the 
better.” 

“Ah,” quotli he, “I Icar that you have been prejudiced 
by some theory or another. However, of course the lime 
when you were here before must have been so near our 
own days that the deterioration might not be very great: 
as then we were, of course, still living under the same cus- 
toms as we are now. I was thinking of earlier days than 
that.” 

“In short,” said Clara, “you have thiories about the 
change which has taken place.” 

“I have facts as well,” said he. “Look here! from thb hill 
you can see just four little houses, including this one. Well, 
I know for certain that in old times, even in the summer, 
when the leaves were thickest, you could see from the same 
place six quite big and fine houses; and higher up the water, 
garden joined garden right up to Windsor; and there were 
big houses in all the gardens. Ah! England was an important 
place in those days.” 

I was gettii^ nettled, and said: “What you mean b that 
you de-cockneyised the place, and sent the damned flunkies 
packing, and that ever)' body can live comfortably and 
happily, and not a few damned thieves only, who were 
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centres of vulgarity and corruption wherever they were, 
and who, as to this lovely river, destroyed its beauty morally, 
and had almost destroyed it physically, when they were 
thrown out of it.” 

There was silence after this outbunt, which for the life 
of me I could not help, remembering how I had suficred 
from cockneyism and its cause on those same waters of old 
time. But at last the old man said, quite coolly: 

“My dear guest, I really don’t know what you mean by 
cither cockneys, or Bunkies, or thieves, or damned; or how 
only a few people could live happily and comfortably in a 
wealthy country. All I can sec is that you arc angry, and I 
fear with me: so if you like we will change the subject.” 

I thought this kind and hospitable in him, considering his 
obstinacy about his theory; and hastened to say that I did 
not mean to be angry, only emphatic. He bowed gravely, 
and I thought the storm was over, when suddenly Ellen 
broke in: 

“Grandfather, our guest is reticent from courtesy; but 
really what he has in his mind to say to you ought to be 
said; so as I know pretty well what it is, I will say it for him: 
for as you know, 1 have been taught these things by people 
who ” 

“Yes,” said the old man, ”by the sage of Bloomsbury, and 
others.” 

“O,” said Dick, ”so you know my old kinsman Ham« 
mond?” 

“Yes,” said she, “and other people too, as my grandfather 
says, and they have taught me things: and this is the upshot 
of it. We live in a little house now, not because we have 
nothing grander to do than working in the fields, but be- 
cause we please; for if we liked, we could go and live in a big 
house amongst pleasant companions.” 

Grumbled the old man: “Just so! As if I would live among 
those conceited fellows; all of them looking down upon 
me!” 

She smiled on him kindly, but went on as if he had not 
spoken. “In the past times, when those big houses of which 
grandfather speaks were so plenty, we midst have lived in a 
cottage whether we had liked it or not; and the said cottage 
instead of having in it everything we want, would have been 
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bare and empty. We should not have got enough to eat; our 
clothes would have been ugly to look at, dirty and frowsy. 
You, grandfather, have done no hard work for years now, 
but wander about and read your books and have nothing to 
worry you; and as for me, I work hard when I like it, 
because I like it, and think it does me good, and knits up my 
muscles, and makes me prettier to look at, and healthier 
and happier. But in those past days you, grandfather, 
would have had to work hard after you were old; and would 
have been always afraid of having to be shut up in a kind of 
prison along with other old men, half^starved and without 
amusement. And as for me, I am twenty years old. In 
those days my middle age would be beginning now, and in a 
few years I should be pinched, thin, and haggard, beset with 
troubles and miseries, so that no one could have guessed 
that I was once a beautiful girl. 

‘*Is this what you have had in your mind, guest?” said 
she, the tears in her eyes at thought of the past miseries of 
people like herself. 

“Yes,” said I, much moved; “that and more. Often — In 
my country I have seen that wretched change you have 
spoken of, from the fresh handsome country lass to the poor 
draggle-tailed country woman.” 

The old man sat silent for a little, but presently recovered 
himself and took comfort in his old phrase of “Well, you 
like it so, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I love life better than death.” 

“O, you do, do you?” said he. “Well, for my part I 
like rending a good old book with plenty of fun in it, 
like Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair.’ Why don't you write 
books like that now? Ask that question of your Bloomsbury 
sage.” 

Seeing Dick's cheeks reddening a little at this sally, and 
noting that silence followed, I thought I had better do some- 
thing. So I said: *T am only the guest, friends; but I know 
you want to show me your river at its best, so don't you 
think we had better be moving presently, as it is certainly 
going to be a hot day?” 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

UP THE THAMES 

THE SECOND DAY 

T hey were not slow to take my hint; and indeed, as to 
the mere time of day, it was best for us to be off, as (( 
was past seven o'clock, and the day promised lo be very hot. 
So we got up and went down to our boat — Ellen thoughtful 
and abstracted; the old man very kind and courteous, as if 
to make up for his crabbedness of opinion. Clara was 
cheerful and natural, but a little subdued, I thought; and 
she at least was not sorry to be gone, and often looked shyly 
and timidly at Ellen and her strarfge wild beauty. So we got 
Into the boat, Dick saying as he took his place, *‘Well, it is 
a fine day!’* and the old man answering, “What! you like 
that, do you?” once more; and presently Dick was sending 
the bows swiftly through the slow wccd-chccked stream. I 
turned round as we got into mid*stream, and waving my 
hand to our hosts, saw Ellen leaning on the old man's 
shoulder, and caressing his healthy apple-red cheek, and 
quite a keen pang smote me as I thought how I should never 
see the beautiful girl again. Presently 1 insisted on taking 
the sculls, and I rowed a good deal that day; which no doubt 
accounts for the fact that we got very late to the place which 
Dick had aimed at. Clara was particularly affectionate to 
Dick, as I noticed from the rowing thwart; but as for him, 
he was as frankly kind and merry as ever; and I was glad lo 
see it, as a man of his temperament could not liave taken her 
caresses cheerfully and without embarrassment if he had 
been at all entangled by the fairy of our last night’s abode. 

I need say little about the lovely reaches of the river here. 

I duly noted that absence of cockney villas which the old 
man had lamented; and I saw with pleasure that my old 
enemies the “Gothic” cast-iron bridges had been replaced 
by handsome oak and stone ones. Also the banks of the 
forest that we passed through had lost their courtly game- 
keeperish trimness, and were as wild and beautiful as need 
be, though the trees were clearly well seen to. I thought it 
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bc^i, in ord^r to get the most direct information, to play the 
innocent about Eton and Windsor; but Dick volunteered his 
knowledge lo me as sve lay in Datchet lock about the first. 
Quoth her 

"Up yonder are some beautiful old buildings, which >vere 
built for a great college or teaching-place by one of the 
mediaeval kings— Edward the Sixth, I think” (I smiled to 
myself at hb rather natural blunder). “He meant poor 
people’s sons to be taught there what knowledge was going 
in his days; but it was a matter of course that in the times of 
which >’ou seem to know so much they spoilt whatever good 
there was in the founder’s intentions. My old kinsman says 
that they treated them in a very simple way, and instead of 
teaching poor men’s sons to know something, they taught 
rich men’s sons to know nothing. It seems from what he 
says that it was a place for the ‘aristocracy’ (if you know 
what that word means; I have been told its meaning) to get 
rid of the company of their male children for a great part of 
the year. I daresay old Hammond would give you plenty 
of information in detail about it.” 

“What b it used for now?” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “the buildings were a good deal spoilt 
by the last few generations of arbiocrats, who seem to have 
had a great hatred against beautiful old buildings, and 
indeed all records of past hbtory; but it b still a delightful 
place. Of course, we cannot use it quite as the founder 
intended, since our ideas about teaching young people are 
so changed from the ideas of hb time; so it b used now as a 
dwelling for people engaged in learning; and folk from 
round about come and get taught things that they want to 
learn; and there b a great library there of the best books. 
So that I don’t think that the old dead king would be much 
hurt if he were to come to life and see what we are doing 
there.” 

“Well,” said Clara, laughing, “I thii\k he would miss the 
boys.” 

“Not always, my dear,” said Dick, “for there are often 
plenty of boys there, who come to get taught; and abo,” said 
he, smiling, “to leam boating and swimming, I wbh we 
could stop there: but perhaps wc had better do that coming 
down the water-” 
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The lock-gates opened as he spoke, and out we went, and 
on. And as for Windsor, he said nothing till I Jay on my 
oars (for 1 was sculling then) in Clewer reach, and looking 
up, said, “What is all that building up there?*’ 

Said he: “There, I thought I would wait till you asked, 
yourself. That is Windsor Castle: that also I thought I 
would keep for you till we come down the water. It looks 
fine from here, doesn’t it? But a great deal of it has been 
built or skinned in the time of the Degradation, and w'e 
wouldn’t pull the buildings down, since they were there; 
just as with the buildings of the Dung Market. You know, 
of course, that it was the palace of our old mediaeval kings, 
and was used later on for the same purpose by the parlia- 
mentary commercial sham-kings, as my old kinsman calls 
them.** 

“Yes,** said I, “I know all that. What is it used for 
now?** 

“A great many people live there,” said he, “as, with all 
drawbacks, it is a pleasant place; there is also a well- 
arranged store of antiquities of various kinds that have 
seemed worth keeping— a museum, it would have been 
called in the times you understand so well.” 

I drew my sculls through the water on that last word, and 
pulled as if I were fleeing from those times which I under- 
stood so well; and we were soon going up the once sorely be- 
cockneyed reaches of the river about Maidenhead, which 
now looked as pleasant and enjoyable as the up-river 
reaches. 

The morning was now getting on, the morning ofa jeweJ 
of a summer day; one of those days which, if they were 
commoner in these blands, would make our climate the best 
of all climates, without dispute. A light wind blew from the 
west; the little clouds that had arisen at about our breakfast 
time had seemed to get higher and higher in the heavens; 
and in spite of the burning sun we no more longed for rain 
than we feared it. Burning as the sun was, there was a fi esh 
feeling in the air that almost set us a-longing for the rest of 
the hot afternoon, and the stretch of blossoming wheat seen 
from the shadow of the boughs. No one unburdened with 
very heavy anxieties could have felt otherwise than happy 
that morning: and it must be said that whatever anxieties 
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might lie beneath the surface of things, we didn’t seem to 
come across any of them. 

We passed by several fields where haymaking was going 
on, but Dick, and especially Clara, were so jealous of our 
up-river festival that they would not allow me to have much 
to say to them. I could only notice that the people in the 
fields looked strong and handsome, both men and women, 
and that so far from there being any appearance of sordid- 
ness about their attire, they seemed to be dressed specially 
for the occasion— lightly, of coune, but gaily and with 
plenty of adornment. 

Both on this day as well as yesterday we had, as you may 
think, met and passed and been passed by many craft of one 
kind and another. The most part of these were being rowed 
like ourselves, or were sailing, in the sort of way that sailing 
is managed on the upper reaches of the river; but every now 
and then we came on barges, laden with hay or other 
country produce, or carrying bricks, lime, timber, and the 
like, and these were going on their way without any means 
of propulsion visible to me— just a man at the tiller, with 
often a friend or two laughing and talking with him. Dick, 
seeing on one occasion this day that I was looking rather 
hard on one of these, said: “That is one of our force-bai^es; 
it is quite as easy to work vehicles by force by water as by 
land.” 

I understood pretty well that these “force vehicles” had 
taken the place of our old steam-power carrying; but I took 
good care not to ask any questions about them, as I knew 
well enough both that I should never be able to understand 
how they were worked, and that in attempting to do so I 
should betray myself, or get into some complication impos- 
sible to explain; so I merely said, “Yes, of course, I under- 
stand.” 

We went ashore at Bisham, where the remains of the old 
Abbey and the Elizabethan house that had been added tp 
them yet remained, none the worse for many years of careful 
and appreciative habitation. The folk of the place, how- 
ever, were mostly in the fields that day, both men and 
women; so we met only two old men there, and a younger 
one who had stayed at home to get on with some literary 
work, which I imagine we considerably interrupted. Yet I 
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also think that the hard-working man who received us was 
not very sorry for the interruption. Anyhow, he kept on 
pressing us to stay over and over again, till at last we did not 
get away till the cool of the evening. 

However, that mattered little to us; the nights were light, 
for the moon was shining in her third quarter, and it was all 
one to Dick whether he sculled or sai quiet in the boat: so 
we went away a great pace. The evening sun shone bright 
on the remains of the old buildings at Medmenham; close 
beside which arose an irr^ular pile of building which Dick 
told us was a very pleasant house; and there were plenty of 
houses visible on the wide meadows opposite, under the 
hill; for, as it seems that the beauty of Hurley had compelled 
people to build and live there a good deal. The sun very 
low down showed us Henley little altered in outward aspect 
from what I remembered it. Actual daylight failed us as we 
passed through the lovely reaches of Wargravc and Sliip- 
lake; but the moon rose behind us presently. I should like 
to have seen with my eyes what success the new order of 
things had had in getting rid of the sprawling mess with 
which commercialism had littered the banks of the wide 
stream about Reading and Caversham: certainly every- 
thing smelt too deliciously in the early night for there to be 
any of the old careless sordidness of so-called manufacture; 
and in answer to my question as to what sort of a place 
Reading was, Dick answered: 

“O, a nice town enough in its way; mostly rebuilt within 
the last hundred years; and there are a good many houses, 
as you can see by the lights just down under the hills yonder. 
In fact, it IS one of Che most populous places on the Thames 
round about here. Keep up your spirits, guest! we are 
close to our journey’s end for the night. I ought to ask your 
pardon for not stopping at one of the houses here or higher 
up; but a friend, who is living in a very pleasant house in 
the Maple-Durham meads, particularly wanted me and 
Clara to come and see him on our way up the Thames; and 
I thought you wouldn’t mind this bit of night travelling.” 

He need not have adjured me to keep up my spirits, which 
were as high as possible; though the strangeness and excite- 
ment of the happy and quiet life which I saw everywhere 
around me was, it is true, a little wearing off, yet a deep 
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content, as different as possible from languid acquiescence, 
was taking us place, and I was. as it were, really new-born. 

VVe landed presently just where I remembered that river 
making an elbow to the north towards the ancient house of 
I e Blunts; with the wide meadows spreading on the right- 
hand side, and on the left the long line of beautiful old trees 
overhanging the water. As we got out of the boat, I said 
10 Djck: 

‘*Is it the old house we are going to?’* 

No, he said, “though that is standing still in green old 
age, and is well inhabited. I sec, by the way, that vou know 
your Thames well But my friend Walter Allen, who asked 
me to stop here, lives in a liouse, not very big, which has 
been built here lately, because these meadows are so much 
liked, especially in summer, that there was getting to be 
rather too much of tenting on the open field; so the parishes 
here about, who rather objected to that, built three houses 
^tween this and Caversham, and quite a large one at 
basildon, a little higher up. Look, yonder arc the lights of 
Walter Allen’s houscl” 

So we walked over ihe grass of the meadows under a 
flood of moonlight, and soon came to the house, which was 
low and built round a quadrangle big enough to get plenty 
of sunshine in it. Walter Allen, Dick’s friend, was leaning 
against the jamb of the doorway waiting for us, and took 
us into the hall uathout overplus of words. There were not 
many people m it, as some of the dwellere there were away 
at the haymaking in the neighbourhood, and some, as 
Walter told us, were wandering about the meadow enjoy- 
ing the beautiful moonlit night. Dick’s friend looked to be 
a man of about forty; taU, black-haired, very kind-looking 
and thoughtful; but rather to my surprise there was a shade 
of melancholy on his face, and he seemed a little abstracted 
and inattentive to our chat, in spite of obvious efforts to 
listen. 

Dick looked on him from time to time, and seemed 
troubled; and at last he said: “I say, old fellow, if there is 
anything the matter which we didn’t know of when you 
wrote to me, don’t you think you had better tell us about 
It at once? or else we shaU think we have come here at an 
unlucky time, and are not quite wanted.” 
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Walter turned red, and seemed to have some difficulty 
in restraining his tears, but said at last: “Of course every- 
body here is very glad to see you, Dick, and your friends; 
but it is true that we are not at our best, in spite of the fine 
weather and the glorious hay-crop. We have had a death 
here.” 

Said Dick: “ Well, you should get over that, neighbour: 
such things must be.’* 

“Yes,** Walter said, “ but this was a death by violence 
and it seems likely to lead to at least one more; and some- 
how it makes us feel rather shy of one another; and to say 
the truth, that is one reason why there are so few of us 
present to-night.*’ 

“Tell us the story, Walter,** said Dick; “perhaps telling 
it will help you to shake off your sadness.** 

Said Walter: “Well, I will; and 1 will make it short 
enough, though I daresay it might be spun out into a long 
one, as used to be done with such subjects in the old novels. 
There is a very charming girl here whom wc all like, and 
whom some ofm do more than like; and she very naturally 
liked one of us better than anybody else. And another of us 
(I won’t name him) got fairly bitten with love-madness, and 
used to go about making ^ himself as unpleasant as he could 
—not of malice prepense, of course; so that the girl, who 
liked him well enough at first, though she didn’t love him, 
began fairly to dislike him. Of course, those of us who 
knew him best — myself amongst others — advised him to go 
away, as he was making matters worse and woisc for him- 
self every day. Well, he wouldn’t take our advice (that 
also, I suppose, was a matter of course), so we had to tell 
him that he must go, or the inevitable sending to Coventry 
would follow; for his individual trouble had so overmastered 
him that we felt that we must go if'he did not, 

“He took that belter than we expected, when something 
or othei^an interview with the girl, I think, and some hot 

words with the successful lover following close upon it 

threw him quite off his balance; and he got hold of an axe 
and fell upon his rival when there was no one by; and in the 
struggle that followed the man attacked hit him an unlucky 
blow and killed him. And now the dayer in his turn is so 
upset that he is like to kiU himself; and if he does, the girl 
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will do as much. I fear. And all this we could no more help 
than the earthquake of the year before last.*’ 

“It is very unhappy ” said Dick; “but since the man is 
dead, and cannot be brought to life again, and since the 
slayer had no malice in him, I cannot for the life of me see 
why he shouldn’t get over it before long. Besides, it was 
the right man that was killed and not the wrong. Why 
should a man brood over a mere accident for ever? And 
the girl?” 

“As to her.” said Walter, “that whole thing seems to 
have inspired her with terror rather than grief. What you 
say about the man is true, or it should be; but then, you see, 
the excitement and jealousy that was the prelude to this 
tragedy had made an evil and feverish element round about 
him, from which he does not seem to be able to escape. 
However, we have advised him to go away— in fact to 
cross the seas; but he is in such a state thaft I do not think 
he can go unless some oneta/iics him, and I think it will fall to 
my lot to do so; which is scarcely a cheerful outlook for me.” 

“O, you will find a certain kind of interest in it,” said 
Dick. “And of course he must soon look upon the affair 
from a reasonable point of view sooner or later.” 

“Well, at any rate,” quoth Walter, “now that I have 
eased my mind hy making you uncomfortable, let us have 
an end of the subject for the present. Are you going to take 
your guest to Oxford?” 

“Why, of course we must pass through it,” said Dick, 
smiling, “as we are going into the upper waters: but I 
thought that we wouldn’t stop there, or we shall be belated 
as to the haymaking up our way. So Oxford and my 
learned lecture on it, all got at second-hand from my old 
kinsman, must wait till we come down the wafer a fortnight 
hence.” 

I listened to this story with much surprise, and could not 
help wondering at first that the man who had slain the 
other had not been put in custody till it could be proved 
that he killed his rival in self-defence only. However, the 
more I thought of it, the plainer it grew to me that no 
amount of examination of witnesses, who had witnessed 
nothing but the ill-blood between the two rivals, would 
have done anything to dear up the case. I could not help 
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thinkir^» also, that the remorse of this homicide gave poim 
to what old Hammond had said to me about ihc way in 
which this strange people dealt with what I had been used 
to hear called crimes. Truly, the remorse was exaggerated; 
but it was quite clear that the slayer took the whole conse- 
quences of the act upon himself, and did not expect society 
to whitewash him by punishing him. I had no fear any 
longer that “the sacred ness of human life’* was likely to 
suffer amongst my friends from the absence of gallows and 
prison. 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE THIRD DAY ON THE THAMES 

A S we went down to the boat next morning, Walter 
. could not quite keep off the subject of last night, 
though he was more hopeful than he had been then, and 
seemed to think that if the unlucky homicide could not be 
got to go over-sea, he might at any rate go and live some- 
where in the neighbourhood pretty much by himself; at any 
rate, that was what he himself had proposed. To Dick, 
and I must say to me also, this seemed a strange remedy; 
and Dick said as much. Quoth he: 

“Friend Walter, don*t set the man brooding on the 
tragedy by letting him live alone. That will only strengthen 
his idea that he has committed a crime, and you will have 
him killing himself in good earnest.’* 

Said Clara; “I don’t know. If I may say what I think 
of it, it is that he had better have his fill of gloom now, and, 
so to say, wake up presently to see how little need there has 
been for it; and then he will live happily afterwards. As 
for hb killing himself, you need not be afraid of that; for, 
from all you tell me, he b really very much in love with the 
woman; and to speak plainly, until hb love b satbfied, he 
will not only stick to life as tightly as he can, but will also 
make the most of every event of hb life — will, so to say, 
hug himself up in it; and I Chink that thb b the real ex- 
planation of hb taking the whole matter with such an 
excess of tragedy.” 

Walter looked thoughtful, and said: “Well, you may be 
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ng)u; and perhaps we should have treated it all more 
lightly: but you see. guest” (turning to me), “such things 
happen so seldom, that when they do happen, we cannot 
help being much taken up with it. For the rest, we are all 
inclined to excuse our poor friend for making us so un- 
happy, on tlie ground that he does it out of an exaggerated 
respect for human life and its happiness. Well, I will say 
no more about it; only this: will you give me a cast up- 
stream, as I want to look after a lonely habitation for the 
poor fellow, since he will have it so, and I hear that there 
IS one which would suit us very well on the downs be>ond 
Streatley; so if you will put me ashore there I will walk ud 
the hill and look to it.** 

‘'Is ihe house in question empty?” said I. 

“No,” said Walter, “but the man who lives there will go 
out of it, of course, when he hears that we want it. You 
see, we think that the fresh air of the downs and the very 
emptiness of the landscape will do our friend good.” 

Yes, said Clara, siniling, “and he will not be so far 
Jrom his beloved that they cannot easily meet if they have 
a mind to— as they certainly will.” 

This talk had brought us down to the boat, and we were 
presently afloat on the beautiful broad stream, Dick driving 
the prow swiftly through the windless water of the early 
summer morning, for it was not yet six o’clock. We were at 
the lock in a very little tune; and as we lay ruing and rising 
on the m-coming tvater, I could not help wondering that 
my old friend the pound-lock, and that of the very simplest 
and most rural kind, should hold its place there; so I said: 

“I have been wondering, as we passed lock after lock^ 
that you people, so prosperous as you are, and especially 
since you are so anxious for pleasant work to do, have not 
invented something which would get rid of this clumsy 

business of going upstairs by means of these rude contri- 
vances.*’ 

Dick laughed. “My dear friend,” said he, “as long as 
water has the clumsy habit of running down hill, I fear we 
must humour it by going upstairs when we have our faces 
turned from the sea. And really I don’t see why you should 
fall foul of Maple-Durham lock, which I think a very pretty 
place.” ’ 
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There was no doubt about the latter assertion, 1 thought, 
as I looked up at the o vet hanging boughs of the great trees, 
with the sun coming glittering through the leaves, and 
listened to the song of the summer blackbirds as it mingled 
with the sound of the backwater near us. So not being able 
to say why I wanted the locks away — which, indeed, I 
didn’t do at all — I held my peace. But Waiter said: 

“You see, guest, this is not an age of inventions. The last 
epoch did all that for us, and we are now content to use 
such of its inventions as we find handy, and leaving those 
alone which we don’t want. I believe, as a matter of fact, 
that some time ago (I can’t give you a date) some elaborate 
machinery was used for the locks, though people did not 
go so far as try to make the water run uphill. However, it 
was troublesome, I suppose, and the simple hatches, and 
the gales, with a big counterpoising beam, were found to 
answer every purpose, and were easily mended when 
wanted with material always to hand: so here they are, as 
you sec.” 

“Besides,” said Dick, “this kind of lock is pretty, as you 
can see; and 1 can’t help thinking that your machine«lock, 
winding up like a watch, would have been ugly and would 
have spoiled the look of the river: and that is surely reason 
enough for keeping such locks as these. Good-bye, old 
fellow!” said he to the lock, as he pushed us out through 
the now open gates by a vigorous stroke of the boat-hook. 
May you live long, and have your green old age renewed 
for ever!” 

On we went; and the water had the familiar aspect to 
me of the days before Pangbournc had been thoroughly 
cockncyficd, as I have seen it. It (Pangbourne) was dis- 
tinctly a village still — i.e, a definite group of houses, and as 
pretty as might be. The beech-woods still covered the hill 
that rose above Basildon; but the flat fields beneath them 
were much more populous than I remembered them, as 
there were five large houses in sight, very carefully designed 
so as not to hurt the character of the country. Down on the 
green lip of the river, just where the water turns toward 
the Goring and Streatlcy reaches, were half a dozen girls 
playing about on the grass. They hailed us as we were 
about passing them, as they noted that we were travellers 
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and we stopped a minute lo talk with them. They had been 
batliing and were light clad and barefooted, and were bound 
for the meadows on the Berkshire side, where the haymaking 
had begun, and were passing the time merrily enough till 
the Berkshire folk came in their punt to fetch them. At 
first nothing would content them but we must go with 
them into the hay-field, and breakfast with them; but Dick 
put forward his theory of beginning the hay-harvest higher 
up the water, and not spoiling my pleasure therein by giving 
roc a taste of it elsewhere, and they gave way, though un- 
willingly. In revenge they asked me a great many questions 
about the country I came from and the manners of life 
there, which I found rather puzzling to answer; and doubt- 
less what answers I did give were puzzling enough to them. 
I noticed both with these pretty girls and with everybody 
else we met, that in delault of serious news, such as we had 
heard at Maple-Durham, they were eager to discuss all the 
little details of life: the weather, the hay- crop, the last new 
house, ilie plenty or lack of such and such bir^, and so on; 
and they talked of these things not in a fatuous and con- 
ventional way, but as taking, I say, real interest in them. 
Moreover, I found that the women knew as much about 
all these things as the men: could name a flower, and knew 
Its qualities; could tell you the habitat of such and such birds 
and fish, and the like. 

It is almost strange what a difference this intelligence 
made in my estimate of the country life of that day; for it 
used to be said in past times, and on the whole truly, that 
outside their daily work country people knew little of the 
country, and at least could tell you nothing about it; 
while here were these people as eager about all the goings 
on in the fields and woods and downs as if they had been 
Cockneys newly escaped from the tyranny of bricks and 
mortar. 

I may mention as a detail worth noticing that not only 
did there seem to be a great many more birds about of the 
non-predatory kinds, but their enemies the birds of prey 
were also commoner. A kite hung over our heads as we 
passed Mcdmcnham yesterday; magpies wete quite com- 
mon in the hedgerows; I saw several sparrow-hawks, and 
I think a merlin; and now just as we were passing the pretty 
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bridge which had taken the place of Basildon railway- 
bridge, a couple of ravens croaked above our boat, as they 
sailed off to the higher ground* of the downs. I concluded 
from all this that the days of the gamekeeper were over, 
and did not even need to ask Dick a question about it. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE OBSTINATE REFUSERS 

B efore we parted from these girls we saw two sturdy 
young men and a woman putting off from the Berk- 
shire shore, and then Dick bethought him of a little banter 
of the girls, and asked them how it was that there was no- 
body of the male kind to go with them across the water, 
and where their boats were gone to. Said one, the youngest 
of the party: “O, they have got the big punt to load stone 
from up the water.” 

“Who do you mean by ‘they,* dear child?*’ said Dick. 
Said an older girl, laughing: “You had belter go and 
see them. Look there,” and she pointed north*west, “don’t 
you see building going on there?” 

*^*Ycs,” said Dick, “and I am rather surprised at this time 
of the year; why are they not haymaking with you?” 

The girls all laughed at this, and before their laugh was 
over, the Berkshire boat had run on to the grass and the 
girb stepped in lightly, still sniggering, while the new- 
comers gave us the sele of the day. But before they were 
under way again, the Ull girl said: “Excuse us for laughing, 
dear neighbours, but we have had some friendly bickering 
with the builders up yonder, and as we have no time to 
tell you the story, you had better go and ask them: they 
will be glad to see you — if you don’t hinder their work.” 

They all laughed again at that, and waved us a pretty 
farewell as the punters set them over toward the other shore, 
and left us standing on the bank beside our boat. 

“Let us go and see them,” said Clara; “that is, if you 
are not in a hurry to get to Streatley, Walter?” 

“O no,” said Waiter, “I shall be glad of the excuse to 
have a little more of your company.” 

G 
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So wc left the boat moored there, and went on up the 
slow slope of the hill; but I said to Dick on the way, being 
somewhat mystified: “What was all that laughing about? 
what vs'as the joke?** 

“I can guess pretty well,” said Dick; “some of them up 
there have got a piece of work which interests them, and 
they won’t go to the haymaking, which doesn’t matter at 
all, because there are plenty of people to do such easy-hard 
work as that; only, since haymaking is a regular festival, 
the neighbours find it amusing to jeer good-humouredly at 
them.” 

“I see,” said I, “much as if in Dickens's time some young 
people were so wrapped up in their work that they wouldn*t 
keep Christmas.” 

“Just so,” said Dick, “only these people need not be young 
either.” 

“But what did you mean by easy-hard work?” said I. 

Quoth Dick: “Did I say that? I mean work that tries 
the muscles and hardens them and sends you pleasantly 
weary to bed, but which isn’t trying in other ways: doesn't 
harass you, in short. Such work is always pleasant if you 
don't overdo it. Only, mind you, good mowing requires 
some little skill. I’m a pretty good mower.” 

This talk brought us up to the house that was a-building, 
not a large one, which sto^ at the end of a beautiful orchard 
surrounded by an old stone wall. “O yes, I sec,” said Dick; 
“I remember, a beautiful place for a house: but a starveling 
of a nineteenth-century house stood there: I am glad they 
are rebuilding: it’s all stone, too, though it need not have 
been in this part of the country: my word, though, they 
are making a neat job of it: but I wouldn’t have made it 
all ashlar.” 

Walter and Clara were already talking to a tall man clad 
in his mason’s blouse, who looked about forty, but was, 
I daresay, older, who had his mallet and chisel in hand; 
there were at work in the shed and on the scaffold about 
half a dozen men and two women, blouse-clad like the 
carles, while a very pretty woman who was not in the work 
but was dressed in an elegant suit of blue linen came saunter- 
ing up to us with her knitting in her hand. She welcomed 
us and said, smiling: “So you are come up from the water 
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to sec the Obstinate Refusers: where arc you going iiay- 
making, neighbours?” 

‘* 0 , right up above Oxford,” said Dick; “it is rather a 
late country. But what share have you got with the Refusers, 
pretty neighbour?” 

Said she, with a laugh: “O, I am the lucky one who 
doesn’t want to work; though sometimes I get it, for I serve 
as model to Mistress Philippa there when she wants one: 
she is our head carver; come and see her.” 

She led us up to the door of the unfinished house, where 
a rather little woman was working with mallet and chisel 
on the wall near by. She seemed very intent on what she 
was doing, and did not turn round when we came up; but 
a taller woman, quite a girl she seemed, who was at work 
near by, had already knocked off, and was standing looking 
from Clara to Dick with delighted eyes. None of the otheis 
paid much heed to us. 

The blue-clad girl laid her hand on the carver’s shoulder 
and said: “Now, Philippa, if you gobble up your work like 
that, you will soon have none to do; and what will become 
of you then?” 

The carver turned round hurriedly and showed us the 
face of a woman of forty (or so she seemed), and said rather 
pettbhly, but in a sweet voice: 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Kate, and don’t interrupt me if 
you can help it.” She stopped short when she saw us, then 
went on with the kind smile of welcome which never failed 
us. “Thank you for coming to see us, neighbours; but I am 
sure that you won’t think me unkind if I go on with my 
work, especially when I tell you that I was ili and unable 
to do anything all through April and May; and this open 
air and the sun and the work together, and my feeling well 
again too, make a mere delight of every hour to me; and 
excuse me, 1 must go on.” 

She fell to work accordingly on a carving in low relief of 
flowers and figures, but talked on amidst her mallet strokes: 
“You sec, we all think this the prettiest place for a house up 
and down these reaches; and the site has been so long encum- 
Ijered with an unworthy one, that we masons were deter- 
mned to pay off fate and destiny for once, and build the pret- 
tiest house we could compass here— and so — and so ” 
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Her« she lapsed into mere carving, but the tall foreman 
came up and said: “Yes, neighbours, that is it: so it is going 
to be all ashlar because we want to carve a kind of a wreath 
of flowers and figures all round it; and w'e have been much 
hindered by one thing or other— Philippa’s illness amongst 
others, — and though we could have managed our wreath 
without her ” 

“Could you, though?” grumbled the last-named from the 
face of the wall. 

“Well, at any rate, she is our best carver, and it would 
not have been kind to begin the carving without her. So 
you sec,” said he, looking at Dick and me, “we really 
couldn’t go haymaking, could we, neighbours? But you see, 
we are getting on so fast now with this splendid weather, 
that I think we may well spare a week or ten days at wheat- 
harvest; and won’t we go at that work then! Come down 
then to the acres that lie north and by west at our backs 
and you shall see good harvesten, neighbours.” 

“Hurrah, for a good brag I” called a voice from the 
scaffold above us; “our foreman thinks that an easier job 
than putting one stone on another I” 

There was a general laugh at this sally, in which the tall 
foreman joined; and with that we saw a lad bringing out 
a little table into the shadow of the stone-shed, which he 
set down there, and then going back, came out again with 
the inevitable big wickered flask and tall glasses, whereon 
the foreman led us up to due scats on blocks of stone, and 
said: 

“Well, neighboun, drink to my brag coming true, or 
I shall think you don’t believe me! Up there!” said he, 
hailing the scaffold, “are you coming down for a glass?” 
Three of the workmen came running down the ladder as 
men with good “building legs” will do; but the others didn’t 
answer, except the joker (if he must so be called), who called 
out without turning round: “Excuse me, neighbour, for 
not getting down. I must get on: my work is not super- 
intending, like the gaffer’s yonder; but, you fellows, send 
us up a glass to drink the haymakers’ health.” OF course, 
Philippa would not turn away from her beloved work; 
but the other woman carver came; she turned out to be 
Philippa’s daughter, but was a tall strong girl, black-haired 
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and gipsey-Hke of face and curiously solemn of manner. 
The rest gathered round us and clinked glasses, and the 
men on the scafTold turned about and drank to our healths; 
but the busy little woman by the door would have hone of 
it all, but only shrugged her shoulders when her daughter 
came up to her and touched her. 

So we shook hands and turned our backs on the Obstinate 
Refusers, went down the slope to our boat, and before we 
had gone many steps heard the full tune of tinkling trowels 
mingle with the humming of the bec.s and the singing of the 
larks above the little plain of Basildon. 


CHAPTER XXVn 

THE UPPER WATERS 

W E set Walter ashore on the Berkshire side, amidst all 
the beauties of Streatley, and so went our ways into 
what once would have been the deeper country under the 
foot-hills of the White Horse; and though the contrast be- 
tween half- cockney Red and wholly unsophisticated country 
existed no longer, a feeling of exultation rose within me 
(as it used to do) at sight of the familiar and still unchanged 
hills of the Berkshire range. 

We stopped at Wallingford for our midday meal; of 
course, all signs of squalor and poverty bad disappeared 
from the streets of the ancient town, and many ugly houses 
had been taken down and many pretty new ones built, 
but 1 thought it curious, that the town still looked like the 
old place 1 remembered so well; for indeed it looked like 
that ought to have looked. 

At dinner we fell in with an old, but very bright and 
intelligent man, who seemed in a country way to be an- 
other edition of old Hammond. He had an extraordinary 
detailed knowledge of the ancient history of the country- 
side from the time of Alfred to the days of the Parliamentary 
Wars, many events of which, as you may know, were 
enacted round about Wallingford. But, what was more 
interesting to us, he had detailed record of the period of 
the change to the present state of things, and told us a great 
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deal about it, and especially of that exodus of the people 
•from the town to the country, and the gradual recovery by 
the town-bred people on one side, and the country-bred 
people on the other, of those arts of life which they had each 
lost; which loss, as he told us, had at one time gone so far 
that not only was it impossible to find a carpenter or a smith 
in a village or small country town, but that people in such 
places had even forgotten how to bake bread, and that at 
Wallingford, for instance, the bread came down with the 
newspapers by an early train from London, worked in some 
way, the explanation cf which 1 could not understand. He 
told us also that the townspeople who came into the country 
used to pick up the agricultural arts by carefully watching 
the way in wlUch the machines worked, gathering an idea 
of handicraft from machinery; because at that time almost 
everything in and about the fields was done by elaborate 
machines used quite unintelligently by the labourers. On 
the other hand, the old men amongst the labourers managed 
to teach the younger ones gradually a little artisanship, such 
as the use of the saw and the plane, the work of the smithy, 
and so forth; for once more, by that time it was as much as 
—or rather, more than — a man could do to fix an ash pole 
to a rake by handiwork; so that it would take a machine 
worth a thousand pounds, a group of workmen, and half 
a day’s travelling, to do five shillings* worth of work. He 
showed us, among other things, an account of a certain 
village council who were working hard at all thb business; 
and the record of their intense earnestness in getting to the 
bottom of some matter which in time, past would have been 
thought quite trivial, as, for example, tlic due proportions 
of alkali and oil for soap-making for the village wash, or 
the exact heat of the water into which a leg of mutton should 
be plunged for boiling — all this, joined to the utter absence 
of anything like party feeling, which even in a viDage 
assembly would certainly have made its appearance in an 
earlier epoch, was very amusing, and at the same time 
instructive. 

This old man, whose name was Henry Morsom, took us, 
after our meal and a rest, into a biggish hall which con- 
tained a large collection of articles of manufacture and art 
from the last days of the machine period to that day; and 
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he went over them with us, and explained them with great 
care. They also were very interesting, showing the transi- 
tion from the makeshift work of the machines (which was at 
about its worst a little after the Civil War before told of) 
into the first years of the new handicraft period. Of course, 
there was much overlapping of the periods: and at first the 
new handwork came in very slowly. 

“You must remember,** said the old antiquary, “that the 
handicraft was not the result of what used to be called 
material necessity: on the contrary, by that time the 
machines had been so much improved that almost all 
necessary work might have been done by them: and indeed 
many people at that time, and before it, used to think that 
machinery would entirely supersede handicraft; which 
certainly, on the face of it, seemed more than likely. But 
there was another opinion, far less logical, prevalent 
amongst the rich people before the days of freedom, which 
did not die out at once after that epoch had begun. This 
opinion, which from all I can learn seemed as natural then, 
as it seems absurd now, was, that while the ordinary daily 
work of the world would be done entirely by automatic 
machinery, the enei^es of the more intelligent part of man- 
kind would be set free to follow the higher forms of the arts, 
as well as science and the study of history. It was strange, 
was it not, that they should thus ignore that aspiration after 
complete equality which we now recognise as the bond of 
all happy human society?** 

1 did not answer, but thought the more. Dick looked 
thoughtful, and said: 

“Strange, neighbour? Well, 1 don*t know. I have often 
heard my old kinsman say the one aim of all people before 
our time was to avoid work, or at least they thought it was; 
so of course the work which their daily life forced them to do, 
seemed more like work than that which they seemed to choose 
for themselves.** 

“True enough,** said Morsom. “Anyhow, they soon 
began to find out their mistake, and that only slaves and 
slave-holders could live solely by setting machines going.'* 

Clara broke in here, flushing a little as she spoke: “Was 
not their mistake once more bred of the life of slavery that 
they had been living? — a life which was always looking upon 
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everything, except mankind, animate and inanimate — 
‘nature,* as people used to caU it — as one thing, and man- 
kind as another. It was natural to people thinking in this 
way, that they should try to make ‘nature* their slave, since 
they thoi^ht ‘nature’ was something outside them.’* 

“Surely ” said Morsom; “and they were puzzled as to 
what to do, till they found the feeling against a mechanical 
life, which had be^n before the Great Change amongst 
people who had lebure to think of such things, was spreading 
insensibly; till at last under the guise of pleasure that was not 
supposed to be work, work that was pleasure began to push 
out the mechanical toil, which they had once hoped at the 
best to reduce to narrow limits indeed, but never to gel rid 
of; and which, moreover, they found they could not limit 
as they had hoped to do.” 

“When did this new revolution gather head?” said I. 

“In the half-century that followed the Great Change,” 
said Morsom, “it began to be noteworthy; machine after 
machine was quietly dropped under the excuse that the 
macbmes could not produce works of art, and that worb of 
art were more and more called for. Look here,” he said, 
“here arc some of the worb of that time— rough and un- 
skilful in handiwork, but solid and showing some sense of 
pleasure in the makir^.** 

“They are very curious,” said I, taking up a piece of 
pottery from amongst the specimens which the antiquary 
was showing us; “not a bit like the work of either savages or 
barbarians, and yet with what would once have been called 
a hatred of civilisation impressed upon them.” 

“Yes,” said Morsom, “you must not look for delicacy 
there: in that period you could only have got that from a 
man who was practically a slave. But now, you see,” said 
he, leading me on a little, “we have learned the trick of 
handicraft, and have added the utmost refinement of work- 
manship to the freedom of fancy and imagination.” 

I looked, and wondered indeed at the deftness and 
abundance of beauty of the work of men who had at last 
learned to accept life itself as a pleasure, and the satisfaction 
of the common needs of mankind and the preparation for 
them, as work fit for the best of the race. I mused silently; 
but at last I said: 
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‘‘What is to come after 

The old man laughed. “I don’t know,” said he; ‘‘we will 
meet it when it comes.” 

“Meanwhile,” quoth Dick, “we have got to meet the rest 
of our day’s journey; so out into the street and down to the 
strand! Will you come a turn with us, neighbour? Our 
friend is greedy of your stories.” 

“I will go as far as Oxford with you,” said he; “I want a 
book or two out of the Bodleian Library. I suppose you will 
sleep in the old city?” 

“No,” said Dick, “we are going higher up; the hay is 
waiting us there, you know.” 

Morsom nodded, and we all went into the street together, 
and got into the boat a little above the town bridge. But 
just as Dick was getting the sculb into the rowlocks, the bows 
of another boat came thrusting through the low arch. Even 
at first sight it was a gay little craft indeed— bright green, 
and painted over with elegantly drawn flowers. As it cleared 
the arch, a figure as bright and gay-clad as the boat rose up 
in it; a slim girl dressed in light blue silk that fluttered in the 
draughty wind of the bridge. I thought I knew the figure, 
and sure enough, as she turned her head to us, and showed 
her beautiful face, I saw with joy that it was none other than 
the fairy godmother from the abundant garden on Runny- 
mede — EUen, to wit. 

We all stopped to receive her. Dick rose in the boat and 
cried out a genial good morrow; I tried to be as genial as 
Dick, but failed; Clara waved a delicate hand to her; and 
Morsom nodded and looked on with interest. As to Ellen, 
the beautiful brown of her face was deepened by a flush, as 
she brought the gunwale of her boat alongside ours, and 
said: 

“ You see, neighbours, I had some doubt if you would all 
three come back past Runnymede, or if you did, whether 
you would stop there; and besides, I am not sure whether 
we — my father and I — shall not be away in a week or two, 
for he wants to see a brother of his in the north country, and 
I should not like him to go without me. So I thought I might 
never see you again, and that seemed uncomfortable to me, 
and — and so I came after you.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I am sure we are all very glad of that; 
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altliough you may be sure that as for Clara and me, we 
should have made a point of coming to see you, and of 
coming the second time, if we had found you away the first. 
But, dear neighbour, there you are alone in the boat, and 
you have been sculling pretty hard, I should think, and 
might find a little quiet sitting pleasant; so we had better 
part our company into two.” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I thought you would do that, so I 
have brought a rudder for my boat: will you help me to ship 
it, please?” 

And she went aft in her boat and pushed along our side 
till she had brought the stern close to Dick’s hand. He knelt 
down in our boat and she in hers, and the usual fumbling 
took place over banging the rudder on its hooks; for, as you 
may imagine, no change had taken place in the arrange- 
ment of such an unimportant matter as the rudder of a 
pleasure-boat. As the two beautiful young faces bent over 
the rudder, they seemed to me to be very close together, and 
though it only lasted a moment, a sort of pang shot through 
me as I looked on. Clara sat in her place and did not look 
round, but presently she said, with just the least stiffness in 
her tone: 

“How shall we divide? Won’t you go into Ellen’s boat, 
Dick, since, without offence to our guest, you are the better 
sculler?” 

Dick stood up and laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
said: “No, no; let Guest try what he can do — he ought to be 
getting into training now. Besides, we are in no hurry: we 
are not going far above Oxford; and even if we are be- 
nighted, we shall have the moon, which will give us nothing 
worse of a night than a greyer day.” 

“Besides,” said I, “I may manage to do a little more with 
my sculling than merely keeping the boat from drifting 
down “St ream.” 

They all laughed at this, as if it had been a very good 
joke; and I thought that Ellen’s laugh, even amongst the 
othen, was one of the pleasantest sounds I had ever heard. 

To be short, I got into the new-come boat, not a little 
elated, and taking the sculls, set to work to show olT a little. 
For— must 1 say it?— I felt as if even that happy world were 
made the happier for my being so near this strange girl; 
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although I must say that of all the persons I had seen in liiat 
world renewed, she was the most unfamiliar to me, the most 
unlike what I could have thought of. Clara, for instance, 
beautiful and bright as she was, was not unlike a very 
pleasant and unaffected young lady; and the other girls also 
seemed nothing more than specimens of very much im* 
proved types which I had known in other times. But this 
girl was not only beautiful with a beauty quite different 
from that of “a young lady,** but was in all ways so strangely 
interesting; so that I kept wondering what she would say or 
do next to surprise and please me. Not, indeed, that there 
was anything startling in what she actually said or did; but 
it was all done in a new way, and always with that indefin- 
able interest and pleasure of life, which I had noticed more 
or less in everybody, but which in her was more marked and 
more charming that in any one else that I had seen* 

We were soon under way and going at a fair pace through 
the beautiful reaches of the river, between Bensington and 
Dorchester. It was now about the middle of the afternoon, 
warm rather than hot, and quite windless; the clouds high 
up and light, pearly white, and gleaming, softened the sun*s 
burning, but did not hide the pale blue in most places, 
thougfe they seemed to give it height and consistency; the 
sky, in short, looked really like a vault, as poets have some- 
times called it, and not like mere limitless air, but a vault so 
vast and full of light that it did not in any way oppress the 
spirits. It was the sort of afternoon that Tennyson must have 
been thinking about, when he said of the Lotos-Eaters’ land 
that it was a land where it was always afternoon. 

Ellen leaned back in the stem and seemed to enjoy herself 
thoroughly. I could see that she was really looking at things 
and let nothing escape her, and as 1 watched her, an un- 
comfortable feeling that she had been a little touched by 
love of the deft, ready and handsome Dick, and that she 
had been constrained to follow us because of it, faded out of 
my mind; since if it had been so, she surely could not have 
been so excitedly pleased, even with the beautiful scenes we 
were passing through. For some time she did not say much, 
but at last, as we bad passed under Shillingford Bridge 
(new built, but somewhat on its old lines), she bade me 
hold the boat while she had a good look at the landscape 
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through th« graceful arch. Then she turned about to me 
and said: 

do not know whether to be sorry or glad that iliis is the 
hist time that I have been in these reaches. It is true that it 
is a great pleasure to see all this for the hist time; but if 1 
had had a year or two of memory of it, how sweetly it would 
all have mingled with my life, waking or dreaming! 1 am so 
glad Dick has been pulling slowly, so as to linger out the 
time here. How do you feel about your first visit to these 
waters?” 

1 do not suppose she meant a trap for me, but anyhow I 
fell into it, and said: ”My first visit! It b not my hist vbit 
by many a time. I know these reaches well; indeed, I may 
say that I know every yard of the Thames from Hammer* 
smith to Cricklade.” 

1 saw the complication that might follow, as her eyes fixed 
mine with a curious look in them, that I had seen before at 
Runnymede, when I had said something which made it 
difficult for others to understand my present position 
amongst these people. I reddened, and said, in order to 
cover my xnbtake; ”1 wonder you have never been up so 
high as thb, since you live on the Thames, and moreover 
row so well that it would be no great labour to you. Let 
alone,” quoth I, insinuatingly, ”that anybody would be 
glad to row you.” 

She laughed, clearly not at my compliment (as I am sure 
she need not have done, since it was a very commonplace 
fact), but at something which was stirring in her mind; and 
she still looked at me kindly, but with the above*said keen 
look in her eyes, and then she said: 

”Well, perhaps it b strange, though I have a good deal 
to do at home, what with looking after my father, and deal* 
ing with two or three young men who have taken a special 
liking to me, and all of whom I cannot please at once. But 
you, dear neighbour; it seems to me stranger that you should 
know the upper river, than that 1 should not know it; for, as 
I understand, you have only been in England a few days. 
But perhapu you mean that you have read about It in books, 
and seen pictures of it? — though that does not come to much, 
either.” 

“Truly,” said I. “Besides, 1 have not read any books 
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about the Thames: it was one of the minor stupidities of our 
time that no one thought fit to write a decent book about 
what may fairly be called our only English river.” 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth than I saw 
that I had made another mistake; and I felt really annoyed 
with myself, as I did not want to go into a long explanation 
just then, or begin another series of Odysscan lies. Some- 
how, Ellen seemed to see this, and she took no advantage of 
my slip; her piercing look changed into one of mere frank 
kindness, and she said: 

“Well, anyhow I am glad that I am travelling these waters 
with you, since you know our river so well, and I know little 
of it past Pangbourne, for you can tell me all I want to know 
about it,” She paused a minute, and then said: “Yet you 
must understand that the part I do know, I know as 
thoroughly as you do. I should be sorry for you to think that 
I am careless of a thing so beautiful and interesting as the 
Thames.” 

She said this quite earnestly, and with an air ol aflec* 
donate appeal to me which pleased me very much; but I 
could see that she was only keeping her doubts about me for 
another time. 

Presently we came to Day’s Lock, where Dick and his 
two sitters had waited for us. He would have me go ashore, 
as if to show me something which I had never seen before; 
and nothing loth I followed him, Ellen by my side, to the 
well -remembered E>ykcs, and the long church beyond them, 
which was still used for various purposes by the good folk 
of Dorchester: where, by the way, the village guest-house 
still had the sign of the Fleur-de-luce which it used to bear 
in the days when hospitality had to be bought and sold. 
This time, however, I made no sign of all this being familiar 
to me: though as we sat for a while on the mound of the 
Dykes looking up at Sinodun and its clear-cut trench, and its 
sbter mamelon of Whittenham, I felt somewhat uncomfort- 
able under Ellen’s serious attentive look, which almost drew 
from me the cry, “How little anything is changed here!” 

We stopped again at Abingdon, which, like Wallingford, 
was in a way both old and new to me, since it had been 
lifted out of its nineteenth- century degradation, and other- 
wise was as little altered as might be. 
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Sunset was in the sky as we skirted Oxford by Oseney; 
we stopped a minute or two hard by the ancient castle to 
put Henry Morsom ashore. It was a matter of course that 
so far as they could be seen from the river, I missed none of 
the towers and spires of that once don^beridden city; but ilie 
meadows all round, which, when 1 had last passed through 
them, were getting daily more and more squalid, more and 
more impressed with the seal of the “stir and intellectual 
life of the nineteenth century/’ were no longer intellectual, 
but had once again become as beautiful as they should be, 
and the little hill of Hinksey, with two or three very pretty 
stone houses new^rown on it (I use tbe word advisedly; for 
they seemed to belong to it) looked down happily on the full 
streams and waving-grass, grey now, but for the sunset, with 
its fast-ripening seeds. 

The railway having disappeared, and therewith the 
various level bridges over the streams of Thames, we were 
soon through M^ley Lock and in the wide water that 
washes Port Meadow, with its numerous population of 
geese nowise diminished; and I thought with interest how 
its name and use had survived from the older imperfect 
communal period, through the time of the confused struggle 
and tyranny of the rights of property, into the present rest 
and happiness of complete Communism. 

I was taken ashore again at Godstow, to see the remains 
of the old nunnery, pretty nearly in the same condition as 1 
had remembered them; and from the high bridge over the 
cut close by, I could see, even in the twilight, how beautiful 
the little village with its grey stone houses had become; for 
we had now come into the stone- country, in which every 
house must be either built, walls and roof, of grey stone or 
be a blot on the landscape. 

We still rowed on af^er this. Ellen taking the sculls in my 
boat; we passed a weir a little higher up, and about three 
miles beyond it came by moonlight again Co a little town, 
where we slept at a house thinly inhabited, as its folk were 
mostly tented in the hay-helds. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE LITTLE RIVER 

W E started before six o’clock the next morning, as we 
were still twenty-five miles from our resting-place, 
and Dick wanted to be there before dusk. The journey v^ as 
pleasant, though to those who do not know the upper 
Thames, there b little to say about it. EUcn and I were 
once more together in her boat, though Dick, for fairness’ 
sake, was for having me in his, and letting the two women 
scuU the green toy. Ellen, however, would not allow this, 
but claimed me as the interesting person of the company. 
“After having come so far,” said she, “I will not be put off 
with a companion who will be always thinking of somebody 
else than me: the guest is the only person who can amuse 
me properly. I mean that really,” said she, turning to me, 
“and have not said it merely as a pretty saying.” 

Clara blushed and looked very happy at all this; for I 
think up to this time she had been rather frightened of Ellon. 
As for me I felt young again, and strange hopes of my youth 
were mingling with the pleasure of the present; almost 
destroying it, and quickening it into something like pain. 

As we passed through the short and winding reaches of the 
now quickly lessening stream, Ellen said: “How pleasant 
this little river is to me, who am used to a great wide wash 
of water; it almost seems as if we shall have to stop at every 
reach-end. I expect before I get home this evening I shall 
have realised what a little country England is, since we can 
so soon get to the end of its biggest river.” 

“It is not big,” said I, “but it is pretty.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and don’t you End it difficult to imagine 
the times when this little pretty country was treated by its 
folk as if it had been an ugly characterless waste, with no 
delicate beauty to be guarded, with no heed taken of the 
ever fresh pleasure of the recurring seasons, and changeful 
weather, and diverse quality of the soil, and so forth? How 
could people be so cruel to themselves?” 

“And to each other,” said I. Then a sudden resolution 
took hold of me, and I said: “Dear neighbour, I may as 
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well tell you at once that I I'md it casicj 10 imagine all that 
ugly past tlian you do, because I myself ha\'c been part of 
it. I see both that you have divined something of this in 
me; and also I think you will believe me when I tell 
you of it, so that I am going to hide nothing from you 
at all.” 

She was silent a little, and then she said: “My friend, you 
have guessed right about me; and to tell you the truth I 
have followed you up from Runnymede in order that I 
might ask you many questions, and because I saw that you 
were not one of us; and that interested and pleased me, and 
I wanted to make you as happy as you could be. To say 
the truth, there was a risk in it,” said she, blushing — “ 1 
mean as to Dick and Clara; for I must tell you, since we 
arc going to be such close friends, that even amongst us, 
where there are $0 many beautiful women, I have often 
troubled men’s minds disastrously. That is one reason why 
I was living alone with my father in the cottage at Runny- 
mede. But it did not answer on that score; for of course 
people came there, as the place is not a desert, and they 
seemed to find me all the more interesting for living alone 
like that, and fell to making stories of me to themselves— 
like I know you did, my friend. Well, let that pass. This 
evening, or to-morrow morning, I shall make a proposal 
to you to do something which would please me very much, 
and 1 think would not hurt you.” 

I broke in eagerly, saying that I would do anything in the 
world for her; for indeed, in spite of my yean and the too 
obvious signs of them (though that feeling of renewed youth 
was not a mere passing sensation, I think) — in spite of my 
years, I say, 1 felt altogether too happy in the company of 
this delightful girl, and was prepared to take her confidences 
for more tlian they meant perhaps. 

She laughed now, but looked very kindly on me. “Well,” 
she said, “meantime for the present we will let it be; for I 
must look at this new country that we are passing through. 
See how the river has changed character again; it is broad 
now, and the reaches are long and very slow-running. And 
look, there b a ferry!” 

I told her the name of it, as T slowed off to put the ferry- 
chain over our heads; and on we went passing by a bank 
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clad with oak trees on our left hand, till the stream nar- 
rowed again and deepened, and we rowed on between 
waUs of tall reeds, whose population of reed sparrows and 
warblers were delightfully restless, twittering and chuckling 
as the wash of the boats stirred the reeds from the water 
upwards in the still, hot morning. 

She smiled with pleasure, and her lazy enjoyment of the 
new scene seemed to bring out her beauty doubly as she 
leaned back amidst the cushions, though she was far from 
languid; her idleness being the idleness of a person, strong 
and well-knit both in body and mind, deliberately resting. 

“Look!” she said, springing up suddenly from her place 
without any obvious effort, and balancing herself_with 
exquisite grace and ease; ‘‘look at the beautiful old bridge 
ahead!” 

“I need scarcely look at that,” said I, not turning my 
head away from her beauty. “I know what it is; though” 
(with a smile) ‘‘we used not to call it the Old Bridge time 
agone.*’ 

She looked down upon me kindly, and said, “How well 
we get on now you are no longer on your guard against 
mcl^’ 

And she stood looking thoughtfully at me still, till she had 
to sit down as we passed under the middle one of the row 
of little pointed arches of the oldest bridge across the 
Thames. 

“O the beautiful fields 1“ she said; “I had no idea of the 
charm of a very small river like this. The smallness of the 
scale of everything, the short reaches, and the speedy change 
of the banltf , give one a feeling of going somewhere, of 
coming to something strange, a feeling of adventure which 
I have not felt in bigger waters.” 

I looked up at her delightedly; for her voice, saying the 
very thing which I was thinking, was like a caress to me. 
She caught my eye and her cheeks reddened under their 
tan, and she said simply: 

“I must tell you, my friend, that when my father leaves 
the Thames this summer he will take me away to a place 
near the Roman wall in Cumberland; so that this voyage 
of mine is farewell to the south; of course with my good will 
in a way; and yet I am sorry for it. I hadn’t the heart to 
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tell Dick yesterday that we were as good as gone from 
the Thames-side; but somehow to you I must needs 
idl it.’* 

She slopped and seemed very though tfuJ for a while, 
and then said, smiling: 

“I must say that I don’t like moving about from one 
home to another; one gets so pleasantly used to all the 
detail of the life about one; it fils so harmoniously and 
happily into one’s own life, that beginning again, even in 
a small way, is a kind of pain. But I daresay in the country 
which you conic from, you would think this petty and un- 
adventurous, and would think the ivone of me for it.” 

She smiled at me caressingly as she spoke, and I made 
haste to answer: ‘*0 no, indeed; again you echo my very 
thoughts. But I hardly expected to hear you speak so. I 
gathered from all I have heard that there was a great deal 
of changing of abode amongst you in this country.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘*of course people are free to move 
about; but except for pleasure«parties, especially in harvest 
and hay-time, like this of ours, I don’t think they do so 
much. I admit that I also have other moods than that of 
stay-at-home, as I hinted just now, and I should like to go 
with you all through the west countiv— thinking of no- 
thing,” concluded she, smiling. 

“I should have plenty to think of,” said L 


CHAPTER XXIX 

A RESTING-PLACE 
ON THE UPPER THAMES 

P RESENTLY at a place where the river flowed round 
a headland of tlie meadows, we stopped a while for 
rest and victuals, and settled ourselves on a beautiful bank 
which almost reached the dignity of a hill-side: the wide 
meadows spread before us, and already the scythe was busy 
amidst the Jiay. One change I noticed amidst the quiet 
beauty of the fields — to wit, tliai they were planted with 
trees hero and there, often fruit-trees, and tliat there was 
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none of the niggardly begrudging of space to a handsome 
tree which I remembered too well; and though the willows 
were often polled (or shrow'ded, as they call it in that country* 
side), this was done with some regard to beauty: I mean 
that there was no polling of rows on rows so as to destroy 
the pleasantness of half a mile of country, but a thoughtful 
sequence in the cutting, that prevented a sudden bareness 
anywhere. To be short, the fields were everywhere treated 
as a garden made for the pleasure as well as the livelihood 
of all, as old Hammond told me was the case. 

On this bank or bent of the hill, then, we had our mid- 
day meal; somewhat early for dinner, if that mattered, but 
we had been stirring early: the slender stream of the Thames 
winding below us between the garden of a country I have 
been telling of; a furlong from us was a beautiful little islet 
begrown with graceful trees; on the slopes westward of us 
was a wood of varied growth overhanging the narrow 
meadow on the south side of the river; while to the north 
was a wide stretch of mead rising very gradually from the 
river^s edge. A delicate spire of an ancient building rose 
up from out of the trees in the middle distance, with a few 
grey houses clustered about it; while nearer to us, in fact 
not half a furlong from the water, was a quite modern stone 
house— a wide quadrangle of one story, the buildings that 
made it being quite low. There was no garden between it 
and the river, nothing but a row of pear-trees still quite 
young and slender; and though tliere did not seem to be 
much ornament about it, it had a sort of natural elegance, 
like that of the trees themselves. 

As we sat looking down on all this in the sweet June day, 
rather happy than merry, Ellen, who sat next me, her hand 
clasped about one knee, leaned sideways to me, and said 
in a low voice which Dick and Clara might have noted if 
they had not been busy in happy wordless love-making: 
“Friend, in your country were the houses of your field- 
labourers anything like that?” 

I said: “Well, at any rate the houses of our rich men 
were npt; they were mere blots upon the face of the land.” 

I find that hard to understand,” she said. “I can see 
why the workmen, who were so oppressed, should not have 
been able to live in beautiful houses; for it takes time and 
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leisure, and minds noL over*burdened with care, to make 
beautiful d^vellings; and 1 quite understand that these poor 
people were not allowed to live in such a way as to have 
these (to us) necessary good things. But why the rich men, 
W'ho had the time and the leisure and the materials for 
building, as it would be in this case, should not have 
housed themselves well, I do not understand as yet. I know 
what you are meaning to say to me,*' she said, looking me 
full in the eyes and blushing, **to wit that their houses and 
all belonging to them were generally ugly and base, unless 
they chanced to be ancient like yonder remnant of our fore- 
fathers* work** (pointing to the spire); “that they were— let 
me see; what is the word?** 

“Vulgar,** said I. “We used to say,** said I, “that the 
ugliness and vulgarity of the rich men*s dwellings was a 
necessary reflection from the sordidness and bareness of life 
which they forced upon the poor people.*’ 

She knit her brows as in thought; then turned a bright- 
ened face on me, as if she had caught the idea, and said: 
“Yes, friend, I sec what you mean. We have sometimes— 
those of us who look into these things — talked this very 
matter over; because, to say the truth, we have plenty of 
record of the so-called arts of the time before Equality of 
Life; and there are not wanting people who say that the 
state of that society was not the caifie of all that ugliness; 
that they were ugly in their life because they liked to be, 
and could have had beautiful things about th*gm if they 
had chosen; just as a man or a body of men now may, if 

they please, make things more or less beautiful Stop! 

I know what you are going to say.** 

“Do you?** said I, smiling, yet with a beating heart. 

“Yes,** she said; “you are answering me, teaching me, 
in some way or another, although you have not spoken the 
words aloud. You were going to say that in times of in- 
equality it was an essential condition of the life of these rich 
men that they should not themselves make what they 
wanted for the adornment of their lives, but should force 
those to make them whom they forced to live pinched and 
sordid Lives; and that as a neccssaiy consequence the sordid- 
ness and pinching, the ugly barrenness of those ruined lives, 
were worked up into the adornment of the lives of the rich, 
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and art died out amongst men? Was that what you would 
say, my friend?’* 

“Yes, I said, looking at her eagerly; for she had 

risen and was standing on the edge of the bent, the light 
wind stirring her dainty raiment, one hand laid on her 
bosom, the other arm stretched downward and clenched 
in her earnestness. 

“It is true,” she said, “it is true I We have proved it true!” 

I think amidst my — something more than interest in her, 
and admiration for her, I was beginning to wonder how it 
would all end. I had a glimmering of fear of what migltt 
follow; of anxiety as to the remedy which this new age might 
offer for the missing of something one might set one's heart 
on. But now Dick rose to his feet and cried out in his hearty 
manner: “Neighbour Ellen, are you quarrelling with the 
guest, or are you worrying him to tell you things which he 
cannot properly explain to our ignorance?” 

“Neither, dear neighbour,” she said. “1 was so far from 
quarrelling with him that I think 1 have been making him 
good friends both with himself and me. Is it so, dear guest?” 
she said, looking down at me with a delightful smile of 
confidence in being undent ood. 

“Indeed it is,” said I. 

“Well, moreover,” she said, “I must say for him that he 
has explained himself to me very well indeed, so that I quite 
understand him.” 

“All right,” quoth Dick. “When I first set eyes on you at 
Runnymede I knew that there was something wonderful in 
your keenness of wits. I don’t say that as a mere pretty 
speech to please you,” said he quickly, “but because it is 
true; and it made me want to see more of you. But, come, 
we ought to be going; for we are not halfway, and we ought 
to be in well before sunset,” 

And therewith he took Clara’s hand, and led her down 
the bent. But Ellen stood thoughtfully looking down for 
a little, and as I took her hand to follow Dick, she turned 
round to me and said: 

“You might tell me a great deal and make many things 
clear to me, if you would.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I am pretty weL fit for that,— and for 
nothing else — an old man like me.”. 
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She did not notice the bitterness which, whether I liked 
it or not, was in my voice as I spoke, but went on; “It is 
not so much for myself; I should be quite content to dream 
obout past times, and if I could not idealise them, yet at 
least idealise some of the people who lived in them. But 
I think sometimes people are too careless of the history of 
the past— loo apt to leave it in the hands of old learned 
men like Hammond. Who know's? happy as we are, times 
may alter; we may be bitten with some impulse towards 
change, and many things may seem loo wonderful for us 
to resist, too exciting not to catch at, if we do not know 
that they are but phases of what has been before; and withal 
ruinous, deceitful, and sordid.*’ 

As ^vc went slowly down toward the boats she said again: 
“Not for m>’5elf alone, dear friend; I shall have children; 
perhaps before the end a good many; — I hope so. And 
though of course I cannot forpe any special kind of know- 
ledge upon them, yet, my friend, I cannot help thinking 
that just as they might be like me in body, so I might impress 
upon them some part of my ways of thinking; that is, in- 
deed, some of the essentia) part of myself; that part which 
was not mere moods, created by the matters and events 
round about me. What do you think?*’ 

Of one thing I was sure, that her beauty and kindness 
and eagerness combined, forced me to think as she did, 
when she was not earnestly laying herself open to receive 
my thoughts. I said, what at the time was true, that I 
thought it most important; and presently stood entranced 
by the wonder of her grace as she stepped into the light 
boat, and held out her hand to me. And so on wc went 
up the Thames still — or whither? 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE JOURNEY'S END 

O N we went. In spite of my new-born excitement about 
Ellen, and my gathering fear of where it would land 
me, I could not help taking abundant interest in the condi- 
tion of tlic river and its banks; all the more as she never 
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seemed weary of the changing picture, but looked at every 
yard of flowery bank and gurgling eddy with the same kind 
of affectionate interest which I myself once had so fully, as 
I used to think, and perhaps had not altogether lost even in 
this strangely changed society with all its wonders. Ellen 
seemed delighted with my pleasure at this, that, or the other 
piece of carefulness in dealing with the river: the nursing of 
pretty corners; the ingenuity in dealing with difficulties of 
water •engineering, $0 that the most obviously useful works 
looked beautiful and natural also. AJl this, I say, pleased 
me hugely, and she was pleased at my pleasure — but ratiier 
puzzled too. 

“You seem astonished,” she said, just after we had passed 
a mill^ which spanned all the stream save the waterway for 
traffic, but which was as beautiful in its way as a Gothic 
cathedral — “you seem astonished at this being so pleasant 
to look at.” 

“Yes,” I said, “in a way I am; though 1 don*t sec why 
it should not be.” 

“Ah!” she said, looking at me admiringly, yet with a 
lurking smile in her face, “you know all about the history 
of the past. Were they not always careful about this Utile 
stream which now adds so much pleasantness to the country- 
side? It would always be easy to manage this little river. 
Ah! I forgot, though,” she said, as her eye caught mine, “in 
the days we are thinking of, pleasure was wholly neglected 
in such matters. But how did they manage the river in the 

days that you ” Lived in she was going to say; but 

correcting henelf, said: “in the days of which you have 
record?” 

“They mirmanaged it,” quoth I. “Up to the first half of 
the nineteenth century, when it was still more or less of 
a highway for the country people, some care was taken of 
the river and its banks; and though I don’t suppose any 
one troubled himself about its aspect, yet it was trim and 
beautiful. But when the railways — of which no doubt you 
have heard— came into power, they would not allow the 

» I should have said that all along the Thames there were 
abundance of mills used for various purposes; none of which 
were in any degree unsightly, and many strikingly beautiful; and 
the gardens about them marvels of loveliness. 
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people of the country to use either the natural or artificial 
waterway s» of w'hich latter there were a great many. 1 sup- 
pose w'hen we get higher up we shall see one of these: a very 
important one, which one of these railways entirely closed 
to the public, so that they might force people to send their 
goods by their private road, and so tax them as heavily as 
they could. 

Ellen laughed heartily. “Well,** she said, “that is not 
stated clearly enough in our history books, and it is worth 
knowing. But certainly the people of those days must have 
been a curiously lazy set. We are not either fidgety or 
quarrebome now, but if any one tried such a piece of folly 
on us, we should use the said waterways, whoever gainsaid 
us: surely that would be simple enough. However, I re- 
member other cases of thb stupidity: when I was on the 
Rhine two years ago, I remember they showed u$ ruins of 
old castles, which, according to what we heard, must have 
been made for pretty much the same purpose as the rail- 
ways were. But I am iniemipting your hbtory of the river: 
pray go on.” 

“It b both short and stupid enough,’* said I. ^^The river 
having lost its practical or commercial value — that b, being 
of no use to make money of ” 

She nodded. “I understand what that queer phrase 
means,” said she. “Go on!” 

“Well, it was utterly neglected, till at last it became 
a nuisance ” 

“Yes,” quoth Ellen, “I understand: like the railways and 
the robber knights. Yes?” 

“So then they turned the makeshift business on to it, and 
handed it over to a body up in London, who from time to 
time, in order to show that they had something to do, did 
some damage here and there, — cut down trees, destroying 
the banks thereby; dredged the river (where it was not 
needed always), and threw the dredgings on the fields so 
as to spoil them; and so forth. But for the most part they 
practised 'masterly inactivity,’ as it was then called — that 
b, they drew their salaries, and let things alone.” 

“Drew their salaries,” she said. “I know that means that 
iliey were aUowed to take an extra lot of other people’s 
goods for doing nothing. And if that had been all, it really 
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might have been worth while to Jet them do so, if you 
couldn’t find any other way of keeping them quiet; but it 
seems to me that being so paid, they could not help doing 
something, and that something was bound to be mischief, — 
because,” said she, kindling with sudden anger, “the whole 
business was founded on lies and false pretensions. 1 don’t 
mean only these river-guardians, but all these master-people 
I have read of.” 

“Yes,” said I, “how happy you arc to have got out of 
the parsimony of oppression!” 

“Why do you sigh?” she said, kindly and somewhat 
anxiously. “You seem to think that it will not last?” 

“It will last for you,” quoth I. 

“But why not for you?” said she. “Surely it is for all the 
world; and if your country is somewhat backward, it will 
come into line before long. Or,” she said quickly, “are you 
thinking that you must soon go back again? 1 will make 
my proposal which I told you of at once, and so perhaps 
put an end to your anxiety. I was going to propose that 
you should live with us where we are going. 1 feel quite 
old friends with you, and should be sorry to lose you.” Then 
she smiled on me, and said: “Do you know, I begin to 
suspect you of wanting to nurse a sham sorrow, like** the 
ridiculous characters in some of those queer old novels that 
I have come across now and then.” 

I really had almost begun to suspect it myself, but I re- 
fused to admit so much; so I sighed no more, but fell to 
giving my delightful companion what little pieces of history 
I knew about the river and its borderlands; and the time 
passed pleasantly enough; and between the two of us (she 
was a better sculler tlian 1 was, and seemed quite tireless) 
we kept up fairly well with Dick, hot as the afternoon was, 
and swallowed up the way at a great rate. At last we passed 
under another ancient bridge; and through meadows 
bordered at first with huge elm-trees mingled with sweet 
chestnut of younger but very elegant growth; and the 
meadows widened out so much that it seemed as if the trees 
must now be on the bents only, or about the houses, except 
for the gro%vth of willows on the immediate banks; so that 
the wide stretch of grass was little broken here. Dick got 
very much excited now, and often stood up in the boat to 
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cry out to us that this was such and such a field, and so 
forth; and wc caught fire at his enthusiasm for the hay-field 
and its harvest, and pulled our best. 

At last as we were passing through a reach of the river 
where on the side of the towing-path was a highish bank 
with a thick w'hispering bed of reeds before it, and on the 
other side a higher bank, clothed with willows that dipped 
into the stream and crowned by ancient elm-trees, we saw 
briglit figures coming along close to the bank, as if they 
were looking for something; as, indeed, they were, and we 
— that is, Dick and his company — were what they were 
looking for. Dick lay on his oars, and we followed his ex- 
ample. He gave a joyous shout to the people on the bank, 
which was echoed back from it in many voices, deep and 
sweetly shrill; for there were above a dozen penons, both 
men, women, and children. A tall handsome woman, with 
black wavy hair and deep set grey eyes, came forward on 
the bank and waved her hand gracefully to us, and said: 

‘*Dick, ray friend, we have almost had to wail for you! 
What excuse have you to make for your slavish punctuality? 
Why didn’t you take us by surprise, and come yesterday?” 

”0,” said Dick, with an almost imperceptible jerk of his 
head toward our boat, ‘*wc didn’t want to come too quick 
up the water; there U so much to sec for those who have 
not been up here before.” 

“True, true,” said the stately lady, for stately is the word 
that must be used for her; “and we want them to get to 
know the wet way from the cast thoroughly well, since they 
must often use it now. But come ashore at once, Dick, and 
you, dear neighbours; there is a break in the reeds and 
a good landing-place just round the comer. We can carry 
up your things, or send some of ihc lads after them.” 

“No, no,” said Dick; “it is easier going by water, though 
it is but a step. Besides, I want to bring my friend here to 
the proper place. We will go on to the Ford; and you can 
talk to US from the bank as we paddle along.” 

He pulled his sculls through the water, and on we went, 
turning a sharp angle and going north a little. Presently 
we saw before us a bank of elm-trees, which told us of a 
house amidst them, though I looked in vain for the grey 
walls that I expected to see there. As we went, the folk on 
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the bank talked indeed, mingling their kind voices with the 
cuckoo's song, the sweet strong whistle of the blackbirds, 
and the ceaseless note of the corn-crake as he crept through 
the long grass of the mowing-field; whence came waves of 
fragrance from the flowering clover amidst of the ripe grass. 

In a few minutes we had passed through a deep eddying 
pool into the sharp stream that ran from the ford, and 
beached our craft on a tiny strand of limestone-gravel, and 
stepped ashore into the arms of our up river friends, our 
journey done. 

I disentangled myself from the merry throng, and 
mounting on the cart-road that ran along the river some feet 
above the water, 1 looked round about me. The river came 
down through a wide meadow on my left, which was grey 
now with the ripened seeding grasses; the gleaming water 
was lost presently by a turn of the bank, but over the meadow 
I could sec the mingled gables of a building where I knew 
the lock must be, and which now seemed to combine a mill 
with it. A low wooded ridge bounded the river-plain to the 
south and south-east, whence we had come, and a few low 
houses lay about its feet and up its slope. I turned a little to 
my right, and through the hawthorn sprays and long shoots 
of the wild roses could see the flat country spreading out far 
away under the sun of the calm evening, till something that 
might be called hills with a look of sheep-pastures about them 
bounded it with a soft blue line. Before me, the elm-boughs 
still hid most of what houses there might be in this river-side 
dwelling of men; but to the right of the cart-road a few grey 
buildings of the simplest kind showed here and there. 

There I stood in a dreamy mood, and rubbed my eyes as 
if I were not wholly awake, and half expected to see the gay- 
clad company of beautiful men and women change to two 
or three spindle-legged back -bowed men and haggard, 
hollow-eyed, ill-favoured women, who once wore down the 
soil of this land with their heavy hopeless feet, from day to 
day, and season to season, and year to year. But no change 
came as yet, and my heart sweUed with joy as I thought of 
all the beautiful grey villages, from the river to the plain 
and the plain to the uplands, which I could picture to my- 
self so well, all peopled now vrith this happy and lovely folk, 
who had cast away riches and attained to wealth. 
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AN OLD HOUSE 
AMONGST NEW FOLK 

A S I stood there Ellen detached berself from our happy 
friends who still stood on the little strand and came up 
to me. She took me by the hand, and said softly, “Take me 
on to the house at once; we need not wait for the others: I 
had rather not.** 

I had a mind to say that I did not know the way thither, 
and that the nver^ide dwellen should lead; but almost 
without my will my feet moved on along the road they knew. 
The raised way led us into a little field bounded by a back- 
water of the river on one side; on the right hand we could 
see a cluster of small houses and barns, new and old, and 
before us a grey stone barn and a wall partly overgrown with 
ivy, over which a few grey gables showed. The village road 
ended in the shallow of the aforesaid backwater. We crossed 
the road, and again almost without my will my hand raised 
the latch of a door in the wall, and we stood presently on a 
stone path which led up to the old house to which fate in the 
shape of Dick had so strangely brought me in this new world 
of men. My companion gave a sigh of pleased surprise and 
enioyment; nor did I wonder, for the garden between the 
wall and the house was redolent of the June Rowers, and the 
roses were rolling over one another with that delicious super- 
abundance of smaU well-tended gardens which at first sight 
takes away all thought from the beholder save that of 
beauty. The blackbirds were singing their loudest, the doves 
were cooing on the roof-ridge, the rooks in the high elm- 
trees beyond were garrulous among the young leaves, and 
the swifts wheeled whining about the gables. And the house 
itself was a fit guardian for all the beauty of this heart of 
summer. 

Once again Ellen echoed my thoughts as she said: **Yes, 
friend, this is what I came out for to see; this many-gabled 
old house built by the simple country-folk of the long* past 
times, regardless of all the turmoil that was going on in cities 
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and courts, is lovely still amidst all the beauty which these 
latter days have created; and I do not wonder at our friends 
tending it carefully and making much of it. It seems to me 
as if it had waited for these happy days, and held in it the 
gathered crumbs of happiness of the confused and turbulent 
past/* 

She led me up close to the house, and laid her shapely 
sun browned hand and arm on the lichened wall as if to 
embrace it, and cried out, “ O me! O me! How I love the 
earth, and the seasons, and weather, and all things that deal 
with it, and all that grows out of it, — as this lias done !’* 

I could not answer her, or say a word. Her exultation 
and pleasure was so keen and exqubite, and her beauty, so 
delicate, yet so interfused with energy, expressed it so fully, 
that any added word would have been commonplace and 
futile, r dreaded lest the others should come in suddenly 
and break the spell she had cast about me; but we stood 
there a while by the corner of the big gable of the house, and 
no one came. I heard the merry voices some way off pres- 
ently, and knew that they were going along the river to the 
great meadow of\ the other side of the house and garden. 

We drew back a little, and looked up at the house: the 
door and the windows were open to the fragrant sun-cured 
air; from the upper window*sills hung festoons of Howers in 
honour of the festival, as if the others shared in the love for 
the old house. 

‘^Come in,” said Ellen. “I hope nothing will spoil it 
inside; but 1 don't think it wilt. Come! we must go back 
presently to the others. They have gone on to the tcnls; 
for surely they must have tents pitched for the haymakers — 
Che house would not hold a tithe of the folk, I am sure.” 

She led me on to the door, murmuring little above her 
breath as she did so, ”Thc earth and the growth of it and the 
life of it! If I could but say or show how I love iti” 

We went in, and found no soul in any room as wc wand- 
ered from room to room, — from the rose -covered porch to 
the strange and quaint garrets amongst the great timbers of 
the roof, where of old time the tillers and herdsmen of the 
manor slept, but which a-nights seemed now, by the small 
size of the beds, and the litter of useless and disregarded 
matters — bunches of dying flowers, feathers of birds, shells 
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of starlings’ eggs, caddis worms in mugs, and the like — 
seemed to be inhabited for the time by children. 

Everywhere there was but little furniture, and that only 
the most necessary, and of the simplest forms. The extrava- 
gant love of ornament which I had noted in this people 
elsewhere seemed here to have given place to the feeling that 
the house itself and its associations was the ornament of the 
country life amidst which it had been left stranded from old 
times, and that to re-ornament it would but take away its 
use as a piece of natural beauty. 

We sat down at last in a room over the wall which Ellen 
}jad caressed, and which was still hung with old tapestry, 
originally of no artistic value, but now faded into pleasant 
grey tones which harmonised thoroughly well with the quiet 
of the place, and which would have been ill supplanted 
by brighter and more striking decoration. 

I asked a few random questions of Ellen as we sat there, 
but scarcely listened to her answers, arid presently became 
silent, and then scarce conscious of anything, but that 1 was 
there in that old room, the doves crooning from the roofs 
of the bare and dovecot beyond the window opposite to 
me. 

My thought returned to me after what I think was but a 
minute or two, but which, as in a vivid dream, seemed as if 
it bad lasted a long time, when I saw Ellen sitting, looking 
all the fuller of life and pleasure and desire from the contrast 
with the grey faded Upcstry with its futile design, which 
was now only bearable because it had grown so faint and 
feeble. 

She looked at me kindly, but as if she read me through 
and through. She said: “You have begun again your never- 
ending contrast between the past and this present. Is it not 
so?” 

“True,” said I. “I was thinking of what you, with your 
capacity and intelligence, joined to your love of pica.su re, 
and your impatience of unreasonable restraint— of what you 
would have been in that past. And even now, when all b 
won and has been for a long time, my heart is sickened with 
thinking of all the waste of life that has gone on for so many 
years!” 

“So many centuries,” she said, “so many ages!” 
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“True,** I said; “too true,** and sat silent again. 

She rose up and said: “Come, I roust not let you go off 
into a dream again so soon. If we must lose you, I want you 
to see all that you can see first before you go back again.** 
“Lose me?” I said — “go back again? Am I not to go up 
to the North with you? What do you mean?*’ 

She smiled somewhat sadly, and said: “Not yet; we will 
not talk of that yet. Only, what were you thinking of just 
now?” 

I said falteringly: “I was saying to myself. The past, the 
present? Should she not have said the contrast of the present 
with the future: of blind despair with hope?” 

“I knew it,** she said. Then she caught my hand and said 
excitedly, “Come, while there is yet time! Come!” And she 
led me out of the room; and as we were going downstairs 
and out of the home into the garden by a little side door 
which opened out of a curious lobby, she said in a calm 
voice, as if she wished me to forget her sudden nervousness: 
“Cornel we ought to join the others before they come here 
looking for us. And let me tell you, my friend, that I can see 
you are too apt to fall into mere dreamy musing: no doubt 
because you are not yet used to our life of repose amidst 
of energy; of work which is pleasure and pleasure which is 
work.” 

She paused a little, and as we came out into the lovely 
garden again, she said: “My friend, you were saying that 
you wondered what I should have been if 1 had lived in 
those past days of turmoil and oppression. Well, I think I 
have studied the history of them to know pretty well. I 
should have been one of the poor, for my father when he was 
working was a mere tiller of the soil. WcU, I could not have 
borne that; therefore my beauty and cleverness and bright- 
ness” (she spoke with no blush or simper of false shame) 
“would have been sold to rich men, and my life would have 
been wasted indeed; for I know enough of that to know that 
I should have had no choice, no power of will over my life; 
and that I should never have bought pleasure from the rich 
men, or even opportunity of action, whereby I might have 
won some true excitement. I should have been wrecked and 
wasted in one way or another, cither by penury or by 
luxury. Is it not so?** 
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“Indeed it is” said I. 

She was going to say something else, when a little gate 
in the fence, which led into a small elm-shaded field, was 
opened, and Dick came with hasty cheerfulness up the 
garden path, and was presently standing between us, a hand 
laid on the shoulder of each. He said: “Well, neighbours, I 
tliought you two would like to see the old house quietly 
without a crowd in it. Isn’t it a jewel of a house after its 
kind? Well, come along, for it is getting towards dinner- 
time. Perhaps you, guest, would like a swim before we sit 
down to what J fancy will be a pretty long feast?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I should like that.” 

“Weil, good-bye for the present, neighbour Ellen,” said 
Dick. “Here comes Clara to take care of you, as I fancy she 
is more at home amongst our friends here.” 

Clara came out of the fields as he spoke; and with one 
look at Ellen I turned and went with Dick, doubting, if I 
must say the truth, whether I should see her again. 


CHAPTER XXXn 

THE FEAST^S BEGINNING— 
THE END 

D ick brought me at once into the little field which, as 
I had seen from the garden, was covered with gaily- 
coloured tents arranged in orderly lanes, about which were 
sitting and lying on the grass some fifty or sixty men, women, 
and children, all of them in the height of good temper and 
enjoyment— with their holiday mood on, so to say. 

“You arc thinking that wc don’t make a great show as to 
numbers,” said Dick; “but you roust remember that we 
ihaJl have more to-morrow; because in Uiis haymaking 
work there is room for a great many people who are not 
over-s killed in country matteis: and there are many who 
lead sedentary lives, whom it would be unkind to deprive 
of their pleasure in the hay-field — scientific men and close 
students generally: so that the skilled workmen, outside those 
who are wanted as mowers, and foremen of Uic haymaking, 
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Stand aside, and take a little downright rest, which you know 
is good for them, whether they like it or not: or else they 
go to other countrysides, as I am doing here. You sec, the 
scientific men and historians, and students generally, will 
not be wanted till we arc fairly in the midst of the tedding, 
which of course will not be till the day after to-morrow.” 
With that he brought me out of the little field on to a kind of 
causeway above the riverside meadow, and thence turning 
to the left on to a path through the mowing grass, which 
was thick and very tall, led on till we came to the river 
above the weir and its mill. There we had a delightful 
swim in the broad piece of water above the lock, where the 
river looked much bigger than its natural size from its being 
dammed up by the weir. 

“Now we are in a fit mood for dinner,” said Dick, when 
we had dressed and were going through the grass again; 
“and certainly of all the cheerful meab in the year, this one 
of haysel is the chcerfullest; not even excepting the corn- 
harvest feast; for then the year b beginning to fail, and one 
cannot help having a feeling behind all the gaiety, of the com- 
ing of the dark days, and the shorn fields and empty gardens; 
and the spring is almost too far off to look forward to. It is, 
then, in the autumn, when one almost believes in death.” 

“How strangely you talk,” said I, “of such a constantly 
recurring and consequently commonplace matter as the 
sequence of the seasons.” And indeed these people were like 
children about such things, and had what seemed to me a 
quite exaggerated interest in the weather, a fine day, a dark 
night, or a brilliant one, and the like. 

“Strangely?” said he. “Is it strange to sympathise with 
the year and its gains and losses?” 

“At anyratc,” said I, “if you look upon the course of the 
year as a beautiful and interesting drama, which is what 
1 think you do, you should be as much pleased and inter- 
ested with the winter and its trouble and pain as with this 
wonderful summer luxury.” 

“And am I not?” said Dick, rather warmly; “only I can’t 
look upon it as if I were sitting in a theatre seeing the play 
going on before me, myself taking no part of it. It is 
difficult,” said he, smiling good-humouredly > “for a non- 
literary man like me to explain myself properly, like that 

H 
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dear girl Ellen would; but I mean that I am part of it all, 
and feel the pain as well as the pleasure in my own person. 
It is not done for me by someb^y else, merely that I may 
eat and drink and sleep; but I myself do my share of it.” 

In his way also, as Ellen in hers, I could see that Dick 
liad that passionate Ipve of the earth which was common 
to but few people at least, in the days 1 knew; in which 
the prevailing feeling amongst intellectual persons was a 
kind of sour dbtaste for the changing drama of the year, for 
the life of earth and its dealings with men. Indeed, in those 
days it was thought poetic and imaginative to look upon 
life as a thing to be borne, rather than enjoyed, 

So I mused till Dick’s laugh brought me back into the 
Oxfordshire hay-fields. “One thing seems strange to me,” 
said he^**that I mxist needs trouble myself about the winter 
and its scantiness, in the midst of the summer abundance. 
If it hadn’t happened to me before, 1 should have thought 
it was your doing, guest; that you had thrown a kind of evil 
charm over me. Now, you know,” said he, suddenly, 
“that’s only a joke, so you mustn’t take it to heart.” 

“All right,” said I; “I don’t.” Yet I did feel somewhat 
uneasy at his words, after all. 

We crossed the causeway this time, and did not turn back 
to the house, but went along a path beside a field of wheat 
now almost ready to blossom. I saidj “We do not dine in 
the house or garden, then?— as indeed I did not expect to 
do. Where do we meet, then? for I can sec that the houses 
are mostly very smaU.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “you are right, they arc small in this 
countryside: there are so many good old houses left, that 
people dwell a good deal in such small detached houses. 
As to our dinner, we are going to have our feast in the 
church. I wish, for your sake, it were as big and handsome 
as that of the old Roman town to the west, or the forest 
town to the north; ^ but, however, it will hold us all; and 
though it is a little thing, it is beautiful in its way.” 

This was somewhat new to me, this dinner in a church 
and I thought of the church-ales of the Middle Ages; but 
I said nothing, and presently we came out into the road 
which ran through the village, Dick looked up and down 
^ Cirencesier and Burford he must have meant. 
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it, and seeing only two straggling groups before us, said: 
“It seems as if we must be somewhat late; they are all gone 
on; and they will be stire to make a point of waiting for 
you, as the guest of guests, since you come from so far.” 

He hastened as he spoke, and 1 kept up with him, and 
presently we came to a little avenue of lime-trees which led 
us straight to the church porch, from whose open door 
came the sound of cheerful voices and laughter, and varied 
merriment. 

“Yes,” said Dick, “it’s the coolest place for one thing, 
this hot evening. Come along; they will be glad to see 
you.” 

Indeed, in spite of my bath, 1 felt the weather more 
sultry and oppressive than on any day of our journey yet. 

We went into the church, which was a simple little build- 
ing with one little aisle divided from the nave by three 
round arches, a chancel, and a rather roomy transept for so 
small a building, the windows mostly of the graceful Ox- 
fordshire fourteenth -century type. There was no modern 
architectural decoration in it; it looked, indeed, as if none 
had been attempted since the Puritans whitewashed the 
mediaeval saints and histories on the wall. It was, however, 
gaily dressed up for this latter-day festival, with festoons of 
flowers from arch to arch, and great pitchers of flowers 
standing about on the floor; while under the west window 
hung two cross scythes, their blades polished wliite, and 
gleaming from out of the flowers that wreathed them. .But 
its best ornament was the crowd of handsome, happy- 
looking men and women that were set down to table, and 
who, with their bright faces and rich hair over their gay 
holiday raiment, looked, as the Persian poet puts it, like a 
bed of tulips in the sun. Though the church was a small 
one, there was plenty of room; for a small church makes a 
biggish house; and on this evening there was no need to set 
cross tables along the transepts; though doubtless these 
would be wanted next day, when the learned men of whom 
Dick had been speaking should be come to take their more 
humble part in the haymaking. 

I stood on the threshold with the expectant smile on my 
iace of a man who is going to take part in a festivity which 
he is really prepared to enjoy. Dick, standing by me, was 
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looking round the company with an air of proprietorship 
in them, 1 thought. Opposite me sat Clara and Ellen, with 
Dick’s place open .betw'een them: they were smiling, but 
their beautiful faces were each turned towards the neigh- 
bours on cither side, who were talking to them, and they 
did not seem to see me. 1 turned to Dick, expecting him 
to lead me forward, and he turned his face to me; but 
strange to say, though it was as smiling and cheerful as 
c\er, it made no response to my glance — nay, he seemed 
to take no heed at all of my presence, and I noticed that 
none of the company looked at me. A pang shot through 
me, as cl' some disaster long expected and suddenly realised. 
Dick moved on a little without a word to me. I was not 
three yards from the two w'omcn who, though they had 
been my companions for such a short time, had really, as I 
thought, become my friends. Clara’s face was turned full 
upon me now, but she abo did not seem to see me, though 
I know I was trying to catch her eye with an appealing 
look. 1 turned to Ellen, and she did seem to recognbe me 
for an instant; but her bright face turned sad directly, and 
she shook her head with a mournful look, and the next 
moment all consciousness of my presence had faded from 
her face. 

I felt lonely and sick at heart past the power of words to 
describe. I hung about a minute longer, and then turned 
and went out of the porch again and through the lime- 
avenue into the road, while the blackbirds sang their 
strongest from the bushes about me in the hot June evening. 

Once more without any conscious effort of will I set my 
face toward the old house by the ford, but as I turned round 
the corner which led to the remains of the village cross, I 
came upon a figure strangely contrasting with the joyous, 
beautiful people 1 had left behind in the church. It was a 
man who looked old, but whom I knew from habit, now 
half-forgotten, was really not much more than fifty. Hb face 
was rugged, and grimed rather than dirty; hb eyes dull and 
bleared; hb body bent, hb calves thin and spindly, hb feet 
dragging and limping. Hb clothing was a mixture of dirt 
and rags long over-familiar to me. As I passed him he 
touched hb hat with some real goodwill and courtesy, and 
much servility. 
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Inexpressibly shocked, I hurried past him and hastened 
along the road that led to the river and the lower end of the 
village; but suddenly I saw as it were a black cloud rolling 
along to meet me, like a nightmare of my childish days; and 
for a while I was conscious of nothing else than being in the 
dark, and whether I was walking, or sitting, or lying down, 
I could not tell. 

. 

I lay in my bed in my house at dingy Hammersmith 
thinking about it all; and trying to consider if I was over- 
whelmed with despair at finding I had been dreaming a 
dream; and strange to say, I found that I was not so 
despairing. 

Or indeed was it a dream? If so, why was I so conscious 
all along that I was really seeing all that new life from the 
outside, still wrapped up in the prejudices, the anxieties, the 
distrust of this time of doubt and struggle? 

All along, though those friends were so real to me, I had 
been feeling as if I had no business amongst them: as though 
the time would come when they would reject me, and say, 
as Ellen’s last mournful look seemed to say, “No, it will not 
do; you cannot be of us; you belong so entirely to the 
unhappiness of the past that our happiness even would 
weary you. Go back again, now you have seen us, and your 
outward eyes have learned that in spite of all the infaUihle 
maxims of your day there is yet a time of rest in store for the 
world, when mastery has changed into fellowship — but not 
before. Go back again, then, and while you live you will see 
all round you people engaged in making others live lives 
which are not their own, while they themselves care nothing 
for their own real lives — men who hate life though they fear 
death. Go back and be the happier for having seen us, for 
having added a little hope to your struggle. Go on living 
while you may, striving, with whatsoever pain and labour 
needs must be, to build up little by little the new day of 
fellowship, and rest, and happiness.*’ 

Yes, surelyl and if others can see it as I have seen it, then 
it may be called a vision rather than a dream. 


THE END 




A DREAM OF JOHN BALL 


CHAPTER I 

THE MEN OF KENT 

S ometimes I am rewarded for fretting m>'self so much 
about present matters by a quite unasked-for pleasant 
dream. I mean when I am asleep. This dream is as it 
were a present of an architectural peep>show. 1 see some beau- 
tiful and noble building new made, as it were for the occasion, 
as clearly as if I were awake; not vaguely or absurdly, as often 
happens in dreams, but with all the detail clear and reason- 
able. Some Elizabethan house with its scrap of earlier 
fourteenth-century building, and its later degradations of 
Queen Anne and Silly Billy and Victoria, marring but not 
destroying it, in an old village once a clearing amid the 
sandy woodlands of Sussex. Or an old and unusually curious 
church, much churchwardened, and beside it a fragment of 
fifteenth-century domestic architecture amongst the not 
unpicturesque lath and plaster of an Essex farm, and looking 
natural enough among the sleepy elms and the meditative 
hens scratching about in the litter of ihej farmyard, whose 
trodden yellow straw comes up to the very jambs of the 
richly carved Norman doorway of the church. Or some- 
times ’tis a splendid collegiate church, untouched by 
restoring parson and architect, standing amid an island of 
shapely Uees and flower-beset cottages of thatched grey 
stone and cob, amidst the narrow stretch of bright green 
water-meadows that wind between the sweeping Wiltshire 
downs, so well beloved of William Cobbett. Or some new- 
seen and yet familiar cluster of houses in a grey village of the 
upper Thames over-topped by the delicate tracery of a 
fourteenth-century church; or even sometimes the very 
buildings of the past untouched by the degradation ol' the 
sordid utilitarianism that cares not and knows not of beauty 
and history: as once, when I was journeying (in a dream of 
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the night) down the well-remembered reaches of the Tliamcs 
betwixt Streatley and Wallingford, where the foothills of 
the White Horse fall back from the broad stream, I came 
upon a clear-seen medieval town standing up with roof and 
tower and spire within its walls, grey and ancient, but un- 
touched from the days of its builders of old. All this I have 
seen in the dreams of the night clearer than I can force 
myself to see them in dreams of the day. So that it would 
have been nothing new to me the other night to fall into an 
architectural dream if that were all, and yet I have to tell of 
things strange and new that befell me after I had fallen 
asleep. I had begun my sojourn in the Land of Nod by a 
very confused attempt to conclude that it was all right for 
me to have an engagement to lecture at Manchester and 
Mitcham Fair Green at half-past eleven at night on one and 
the same Sunday, and that I could manage pretty well. 
And then I had gone on to try to make the best of addressing 
a large open-air audience in the costume I was really then 
wearing — to wit, my night-shirt, reinforced for the dream 
occasion by a pair of braccless trousers. The consciousness 
of this fact so bothered me, that the earnest faces of my 
audience — who would not notice it, but were clearly 
preparing terrible anti-Socialist posers for me — began to 
fade away and my dream grew thin, and I awoke (as I 
thought) to find myself lying on a strip of wayside waste by 
an oak copse just outside a country village. 

I got up and rubbed my eyes and looked about me, and 
the landscape seemed unfamiliar to me, though it was, as 
to the lie of the land, an ordinary English low-country, 
swelling into rising ground here and there. The road was 
narrow, and I was convinced that it was a piece of Roman 
road from its straightness. Copses were scattered over the 
country, and there were signs of two or three villages and 
hamlets in sight besides the one near me, between which 
and me there was some orchard-land, where the early 
apples were beginning to redden on the trees. Also, just on 
the other side of the road and the ditch which ran along it, 
was a small close of about a quarter of an acre, neatly hedged 
with quick, which was nearly full of white poppies, and, as 
far as I could see for the hedge, had also a good few rose- 
bushes of the bright-red nearly single kind, which 1 had 
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heard are the ones from which rose-water used to be dis- 
tilled. Otherwise the land was quite unhedged, but all un- 
der tillage of various kinds, mostly in small strips. From the 
other side of a copse not far off rose a tall spire white and 
brand-new, hut at once bold in outline and unaffectedly 
graceful and also distinctly English in character. This, 
together with the unhedged tillage and a certain unwonted 
trimness and liandiness about the enclosures of the garden 
and orchards, puzzled me for a minute or two, as I did not 
understand, new as the spire was, how it could have been 
designed by a modem architect; and I was of course used 
to the hedged tillage and tumble-down bankrupt- looking 
surroundings of our modern agriculture. So that the 
garden-like neatness and trimness of everything surprised 
me. But after a minute or two (hat surprise left me entirely; 
and if what I saw and heard afterwards seems strange to 
you, remember that it die} not seem strange to me at the 
time except where now and again I shall tell you of it. Abo, 
once for all, if I were to give you the very words of those 
who spoke to me you would scarcely understand them, al- 
though their language was English too, and at the time I 
could understand them at once. 

Well, as I stretched myself and turned my face toward the 
village, I heard hone-hoofs on the road, and presently a 
man and hone showed on the other end of the stretch of 
road and drew near at a swinging trot with plenty of clash 
of metal. The man soon came up to me, but paid me no 
more heed than throwing me a nod. He was clad in armour 
of mingled steel and leather, a sword girt to his side, and 
over his shoulder a long-handled bill-hook. His armour was 
fantastic in form and well wrought; but by this time I was 
quite used to the strangeness of him, and merely muttered 
to myself, “He is coming to summon the squire to the lcet;“ 
so 1 turned toward the village in good earnest. Nor, again, 
was I surprised at my own garments, although I might well 
have been from their unwontedness. I was dressed in a 
black cloth gown reaching to my ankles, neatly embroid- 
ered about the collar and cufls, with wide sleeves gathered 
in at the wrbts; a hood with a sort of bag hanging down 
from it was on my bead, a broad red leather girdle round 
my waist, on one side of wJiich hung a pouch embroidered 
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very prctriJy and a case made of hard leather chased with a 
hunting scene, which I knew to be a pen and ink case; on 
the other side a small sheath-knife, only an arm in case of 
dire necessity. 

Well, I came into the village, where I did not see (nor by 
this time expected to see) a single modern building, although 
many of them were nearly new, notably the church, which 
was large, and quite ravished my heart with its extreme 
beauty, elegance, and fitness. The chancel of this was so new 
that the dust of the stone still lay white on the midsummer 
grass beneath the carvings of the windows. The houses were 
almost all built of oak frame-work filled with cob or plaster 
well whitewashed; though some had their lower stories of 
rubble-stone, with their windows and doors of well- 
moulded free-stone. There was much curious and inventive 
carving about most of them; and though some were old 
and much worn, there was the same look of deftness and 
trimness, and even beauty, about every detail in them which 
I noticed before in the field-work. They were all roofed with 
oak shingles, mostly grown as grey as stone; but one was so 
newly built that its roof was yet pale and yellow. This was a 
corner house, and the corner post of it had a carved niche 
wherein stood a gaily painted figure holding an anchor — 
St. Clement to wit, as the dweller in the house was a black- 
smith. Half a stone’s throw from the cast end of the church- 
yard wall was a tall cross of stone, new like the church, the 
head beautifully carved with a crucifix amidst leafage. It 
stood on a set of wide stone steps, octagonal in shape, where 
three roads from other villages met and formed a wide open 
space on which a thousand people or more could stand 
together with no great crowding. 

All this I saw, and also that there was a goodish many 
people about, women and children, and a few old men at 
the doors, many of them somewhat gaily clad, and that men 
were coming into the village street by the other end to that 
by which I had entered, by twos and threes, most of them 
carrying what I could see were bows in cases of linen yellow 
with wax or oil; they had quivers at their backs, and most of 
them a short sword by their leftside, and a pouch and knife on 
the right; they were mostly dressed in red or brightish green 
or blue cloth jerkins, with a hood on the head generally 
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of another colour. As they came nearer I saw that the 
clorh of their garments was somewhat coarse, but stout and 
serviceable. I knew, somehow, that they had been shooting 
at the butts, and, indeed, I could still hear a noise of men 
thereabout, and even now and again when the wind set 
from that quarter the twang of the bowstring and the plump 
of the shaft in the target. 

I leaned against the churchyard wall and watched these 
men, some of whom went straight into their houses and some 
loitered about still; they were rough-looking fellows, tall and 
stout, very black some of them, and some red-haired, but 
most had hair burnt by the sun into the colour of tow; and. 
indeed, they were all burned and tanned and freckled 
variously. Their arms and buckles and belts and the finish- 
ings and hems of their garments were all what we should 
now call beautiful, rough as the men were; nor in their 
speech was any of that drawling snarl or thick vulgarity 
which one is used to hear from labourers in civilisation; not 
that they talked like gentlemen either, but full and round 
and bold, and they were merry and good-tempered enough; 
I could sec that, though I felt shy and timid amongst them. 

One of them strode up to me across the road, a man some 
SIX feet high, with a short black beard and black eyes and 
berry-brown skin, with a huge bow in his hand bare of the 
case, a knife, a pouch, and a short hatchet, all clattering 
together at his girdle. 

Well, friend,*' said he, “thou lookest partly mazed; 
what longue hast thou in thine head?" 

“A tongue that can tell rhymes," said I. 

“So I thought,” said he. “Thirstest thou any?” 

“Yea, and hunger," said I. 

And ^erewith my hand went into my purse, and came 
out again with but a few small and thin silver coins with a 
cross stamped on each, and three pellets in each corner of 
the cross. The man grinned. 

“Aha!” said he, “is it so? Never heed it, mate. It shall be 
a song for a supper this fair Sunday evening. But first, 
whose man art thou?" 

“No one's man," said I, reddening angrily; “I am my 
own master." 

He grinned again. 
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“Nay, that’s not the custom of England, as one time 
belike it will be. Methinks thou comest from heaven down, 
and hast had a high place there too.” 

He seemed to hesitate a moment, and then leant forward 
and whispered in my ear: '.'John the Miller, that ground small, 
sTTUtll, small,” and stopped and winked at me, and from 
between my lips without my mind forming any meaning 
came the words, “ The king's son of heaven shall pay for all." 

He let his bow fall on to his shoulder, caught my right 
hand in his and gave it a great grip, while his left hand fell 
among the gear at his belt, and I could see that he half drew 
his knife. 

“Well, brother/’ said he, “stand not here hungry in the 
highway when there is flesh and bread in the Rose yonder. 
Come on.“ 

And with that he drew me along toward what was clearly 
a tavern door, outside which men were sitting on a couple 
of benches and drinking meditatively from curiously shaped 
earthen pots glazed green and yellow, some with quaint 
devices on them. 


CHAPTER ri 

THE MAN FROM ESSEX 

I ENTERED the door and started at first with my old 
astonishment, with which I had woke up, so strange and 
beautiful did this interior seem to me, though it was but 
a pothouse parlour. A quaintly-carved sideboard held an 
array of bright pewter pots and dishes and wooden and 
earthen bowls; a stout oak table went up and down the 
room, and a carved oak chair stood by the chimney-corner, 
now filled by a very old man dim-eyed and white-bearded. 
That, except the rough stools and benches on which the 
company sat, was all the furniture. The walls were panelled 
roughly enough with oak boards to about six feet from the 
floor, and about three feet of plaster above that was wrought 
in a pattern of a rose stem running all round the room, freely 
and roughly done, but with (as it seemed to my unused 
eyes) wonderful skill and spirit. On the hood of the great 
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chimney a huge rose was wrought in the plaster and brightly 
painted in its proper colours. There were a do^en or more 
of the men I had seen coming along the street sitting there, 
some eating and all drinking; their cased bow leaned 
against the wall, their quivers hung on pegs in the panelling, 
and in a corner of the room I saw half-a-dozen bill-hooks 
that looked made more for war than for hedge-shearing, 
with ashen handles some seven foot long. Three or four 
children were running about among the legs of the men, 
heeding them mighty little in their bold play, and the mert 
seemed little troubled by it, although they were ulking 
earnestly and seriously loo. A well-made comely girl leaned 
up against the chimney close to the gaffer’s chair, and 
seemed to be in wailing on the company: she was clad in 
a close-fitting gown of bright blue cloth, with a broad silver 
girdle, daintily wrought, round her loins; a rose wreath was 
on her head and her hair hung down unbound; the gaffer 
grumblA a few words to her from time to time, so that I 
judged he was her grandfather. 

The men all looked up as we came into the room, my 
mate leading me by the hand, and he called out in his 
rough, good-tempered voice, “Here, my masters, I bring 
you tidings and a tale; give it meat and drink that it may 
be strong and sweet.*’ 

“Whence are thy tidings, Will Green?” said one. 

My mate grinned again with the pleasure of making his 
joke once more in a bigger company: “It seemeth from 
heaven, since this good old lad hath no master,” said he. 

“The morf fool he to come here,” said a thin man with 
a grizzled beard, amidst the laughter that followed, “unless 
he had the choice given him between hell and England.” 

“Nay,” said I, “I come not from heaven, but from 
Essex.” 

As I said the word a great shout sprang from all mouths 
at once, as clear and sudden as a shot from a gun. For I 
must tell you that I knew somehow, but I know not how, 
that the men of Essex were gathering to rise against the 
poll-groat bailiffs and the lords that would turn them all 
into villeins again, as their grandfathers had been. And 
the people was weak and the lords were poor; for many a 
mother’s son had fallen in the war in France in the old 
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king’s time, and the Black Death had slain a many; so that 
the lords had bethought them: “We are growing poorer, 
and these upland-bred villeins are growing richer, and the 
guilds of cr^t arc waxing in the towns, and soon what will 
there be left for us who cannot weave and will not dig? 
Good it were if we fell on all who are not guildsmen or men 
of free land, if we fell on soccage tenants and others, and 
brought both the law and the strong hand on them, and 
made them all villeins in deed as they are now in name; for 
now these rascals make more than their bellies need of 
bread, and their backs of homespun, and the overplus they 
keep to themselves; and we are more worthy of it than they. 
So let us get the collar on their necks again, and make their 
day’s work longer and their bever-time shorter, as the good 
statute of the old king bade. And good it were if the Holy 
Church were to look to it (and the Lollards might help 
herein) that all these naughty and wearisome holidays were 
done away with; or that it should be unlawful for any man 
below the degree of a squire to keep the holy days of the 
church, except in the heart and the spirit only, and let 
the body labour meanwhile; for does not the Apostle say, 
'If a man work not, neither should he eat’? And if such 
things were done, and such an estate of noble rich men and 
worthy poor men upholden for ever, then would it be good 
times in England, and life were worth the living.” 

All this were tiie lords at work on, and such talk 1 knew 
was common not only amor^ the lords themselves, but abo 
among their sergeants and very serving-men. But the people 
would not abide it; therefore, as I said, in Essex they were on 
the point of rising, and word had gone how that at St. Albans 
they were wcllnigh at blows with the Lord Abbot’s soldiers; 
that north away at Norwich John Litster was wiping the 
woad from his arms, as who would have to stain them red 
again, but not vrith grain or madder; and that the valiant 
tiler of Dartford had smitten a poll -groat bailiff to death 
with hb lathe-rending axe for mishandling a young maid, 
hb daughter; and that the men of Kent were on the move. 

Now, knowing all thb I was not astonished that they 
shouted at the thought of their fellow's the men of Essex, 
but rather that they said a little more about it; only Will 
Green saying quietly, “Well, the tidings shall be told when 
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our fellowship is greater; fall-to now on the meat, brother, 
that we may the sooner have thy tale.” As he spoke the 
blue -cl ad damsel bestirred herself and brought me a clean 
trencher — that is, a square piece of thin oak board scraped 
clean — and a pewter pot of liquor. So without more ado, 
and as one used to it, 1 drew my knife out of ray girdle 
and cut myself what I would of the flesh and bread on the 
table. But Will Green mocked at me as I cut, and said, 
“Certes, brother, thou hast not been a lord’s carver, though 
but for thy word thou ihightcst have been his reader. Hast 
thou seen Oxford, scholar?” 

A vbion of grcy-roofed houses and a long winding street 
and the sound of many bells came over me at that word as 
I nodded “Yes” to him, my mouth full of salt pork and 
rye-bread; and then I lifted my pot and we made the 
clattering mugs kiss and 1 drank, and the Are of the good 
Kentish mead ran through my veins and deepened my 
dream of things past, present, and to come, as I said: “Now 
hearken a tale since ye will have it so. For last autumn I 
was in Suflbik at the good town of Dunwich, and thither 
came the keels from Iceland, and on them were some men of 
Iceland, and many a tale they had on their tongues; and 
with these men I foregathered, for 1 am in sooth a gatherer 
of tales, and this that is now at my tongue’s end is one 
of them.” 

So such a tale 1 told them, long familiar to me; but as 
I told it the words seemed to quicken and grow, so that I 
knew not the sound of my own voice, and they ran almost 
into rhyme and measure as 1 told it; and when I had done 
there was silence awhile, till one man spake, but not 
loudly: 

“Yea, in that land was the summer short and the winter 
long; but men lived both summer and winter; and if the 
trees grew ill and the corn throve not, yet did the plant 
called man thrive and do well. God send us such men even 
here.” 

“Nay,” said another, “such men have been and will 
be, and belike arc not far from this same door even now.” 

“Yea,” said a third, “hearken a stave of Robin Hood; 
maybe that shall hasten the coming of one I wot of.” And 
he fell to singing in a clear voice* for he was a young man* 
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and to a sweet wild melody, one of those ballads which in 
an incomplete and degraded form you have read perhaps. 
My heart rose high as I heard him, for it was concerning 
the struggle against tyranny for the freedom of life, how 
that the wildwood and the heath, despite of wind and 
weather, were better for a free man than the court and the 
cheaping*town; of the taking from the rich to give to the 
poor; of the life of a man doing his own will and not the 
will of another man commanding him for the command- 
ment’s sake. The men all listened eagerly, and at whiles 
took up as a refrain a couplet at the end of a stanza with 
their strong and rough, but not unmusical voices. As they 
sang, a picture of the wild-woods passed by me, as they 
were indeed, no park-like dainty glades and lawns, but 
rough and tangled thicket and bare waste and heath, 
solemn under the morning sun, and dreary with the rising 
of the evening wind and the drift of the night-long rain* 
When he had done, another began in something of the 
same strain, but singing more of a song than a story ballad; 
and thus much I remember of it: 

The Sheriff is made a mighty lord, 

Of goodly gold he hath enow. 

And many a sergeant girt with sword; 

But forth will we and bend the bow. 

We shall bend the bow on the lily lea 
Betwixt the thorn and the oaken tree. 

With stone and lime b the burg wall built, 

And pit and prison are stark and strong, 

And many a true man there is spilt, 

And many a right man doomed by wrong. 

So forth shall we and bend the 

And the king's writ never the road shall know. 

Now yeomen walk ye warily. 

And heed ye the houses where ye go, 

For as fair and as hne as they may be, 

Lest behind your heels the door clap to. 

Fare forth with the bow to the lily lea 
Betwixt the thorn and the oaken tree.. 

Now bilb and bows] and out a-gate! 

And turn about on the lily lea! 

And though their company be great 
The grey-goose wing shall set us free. 

Now bent b the bow in the green abode 
And the king’s writ knoweth not the road. 
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So over the mead and over the hithc, 

And away to the wild*wood wend we forth? 

There dwell we yeomen bold and blithe 
Where the Sheriff’s word is nought of worth. 

Bent IS the bow on the Illy lea 
Betwixt the thorn and the oaken tree. 

But here the song dropped suddenly, and one of the men 
held up his hand as who would say, Hist! Then through the 
open window came the sound of another song, gradually 
swelling as though sung by men on the march. This time 
the melody was a piece of the plain-song of the church, 
familiar enough to me to bring back to my mind the great 
arches of some cathedral in France and the canons singing 
in the choir. 

All leapt up and hurried to uke their bows from wall 
and corner; and some had bucklers withal, circles of leather, 
boiled and then moulded into shape and hardened: ihese 
were some two hand-breadths across, with iron or brass 
bosses in the centre. Will Green went to the corner where 
the bills leaned against the wall and handed them round 
to the first-comers as far as they would go, and out we all 
went gravely and quietly into the village street and the 
fair sunlight of the calm afternoon, now beginning to turn 
towards evening. None had said anything since we first 
heard the new-come singing, save that as we went out of 
the door the ballad -singer clapped me on the shoulder and 
said: 

“Was it not sooth that I said, brother, that Robin Hood 
should bring us John Ball?” 


CHAPTER in 


THEY MEET AT THE CROSS 

T he street was pretty full of men by then we were 
out in it, and all faces turned toward the cross. The 
song still grew nearer and louder, and even as we looked 
we saw it turning the corner through the hedges of the 
orchards and closes, a good clump of men, more armed, 
as it would seem, than our villagers, as the low sun flashed 
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back from many points of bright iron and steel. The words 
of the song could now be heard, and amidst them I could 
pick out Will Green’s late challenge to me and my answer; 
but as I was bending all my mind to disentangle more 
words from the music, suddenly from the new white tower 
behind us clashed out the church bells, harsh and hurried 
at first, but presently falling into measured chime; and at 
the first sound of them a great shout went up from us and 
was echoed by the new-comers, “John Ball hath rung our 
bell!” Then we pressed on, and presently we were all 
mingled together at the cross. 

Will Green had good-naturedly thrust and pulled me 
forward, so that I found myself standing on the lowest step 
of the cross, his seventy-two inches of man on one side of 
me. He chuckled while I panted, and said: 

“There’s for thee a good hearing and seeing stead, old 
lad. Thou art tall across thy belly and not otherwise, and 
thy wind, belike, is none of the best, and but for me thou 
wouldst have been amidst the thickest of the throng, and 
have heard words muffled by Kentish bellies and seen little 
but swinky woollen elbows and greasy plates and jacks. 
Look no more on the ground, as though thou sawest a 
hare, but let thine eyes and thine ears be busy to gather 
tidings to bear back to Essex — or heaven!” 

I grinned good-fellowship at him but said nothing, for 
in truth my eyes and ears were as busy as he would have 
them to be. A buzz of general talk went up from the 
throng amidst the regular cadence of the belb, which now 
seemed far away and as it were that they were not swayed 
by hands, but were living creatures making that noise of 
their own wills. 

1 looked around and saw that the new-comers mingled 
with us must have been a regular armed band; all had 
bucklers slung at their backs, few lacked a sword at the 
side. Some had bows, some “staves” — that is, bilb, pole- 
axes, or pikes. Moreover, unlike our villagers, they had 
defensive arms. Most had steel-caps on their heads, and 
some had body armour, generally a “jack,” or coat into 
which pieces of iron or horn were quilted; some had abo 
steel or steel-and-leather arm or thigh pieces. There were 
a few mounted men among them, their horses being 
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big-boned hammcr-lieaded beasts, that looked as if they 
had been taken from plough or waggon, but their riders were 
well armed with steel armour on their heads, legs, and arms. 
Amongst the horsemen I noted the man that had ridden 
past me when I first awoke; but he seemed to be a prisoner, 
as he had a woollen hood on his head instead of hb helmet, 
and carried neither bill, sword, nor dagger. He seemed by 
no means ill-at-ease, however, but was laughing and talking 
with the men who stood near him. 

Above the heads of the crowd, and now slowly working 
towards the cross, was a banner on a high-rabed cross-pole, 
a picture of a man and woman half-clad in skins of beasts 
seen against a background of green trees, the man holding 
a spade and the woman a dbiaff and spindle rudely done 
enough, but yet with a certain spirit and much meaning; 
and underneath this symbol of the early world and man’s 
first contest with nature were the written words: 

When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman. 


The banner came on and through the crowd, which at 
last opened where we stood for its passage, and the banner- 
bearer turned and faced the {hrong and stood on the first 
step of the cross beside me. 

A man followed him, clad in a long dark-brown gown of 
coarse woollen, girt with a cord, to which hung a **pair of 
beads’’ (or rosary, as we should call it to-day) and a book 
in a bag. The man was tall and big-boned, a ring of dark 
hair surrounded hb priest’s tonsure; hU nose was big but 
clear cut and witli wide nostrib; hb shaven face showed a 
longbh upper lip and a big but blunt chin; hb mouth was 
big and the Ups closed firmly; a face not very noteworthy 
but for his grey eyes well opened and wide apart, at whiles 
lighting up hb whole face with a kindly smile, at whiles 
set and stern, at whiles resting in that look as if they were 
gazing at something a long way off, which b the wont of 
the eyes of the poet or enthusiast. 

He went slowly up the steps of the cross and stood at the 
top with one hand laid on the shall, and shout upon shout 
broke forth from the throng. When the shouting died away 
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into a silence of the human voices, tlie bells were still quietly 
chiming with that far-away voice of theirs, and the long- 
winged dusky swifts, by no means scared by the concoui'se, 
swung round about the cross with their wild squeals; and 
the man stood still for a little, eyeing the throng, or rather 
looking first at one and then another man in it, as though 
he were trying to think what such an one was thinking of, 
or what he were fit for. Sometimes he caught the eye of 
one or other, and then that kindly smile spread over his 
face, but faded off it into the sternness and sadness of a 
man who has heavy and great thoughts hanging about him. 

But when John Ball first mounted the steps of the cross 
a lad at some one’s bidding had run off to stop the ringers, 
and so presently the voice of the belb fell dead, leaving on 
men’s minds that sense of blankness or even disappointment 
wliich is always caused by the sudden stopping of a sound 
one has got used to and found pleasant. But a great ex- 
pectation had fallen by now on all that throng, and no 
word was spoken even in a whisper, and all men’s hearts 
and eyes were fixed upon the dark figure standing straight 
up now by the tall white shaft of the cross, his hands stretched 
out before him, one palm laid upon the other. And for me, 
as I made ready to hearken, I felt a joy in my soul that 1 
had never yet felt. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE VOICE OF JOHN BALL 

S O now I heard John Ball; how he lifted up his voice 
and said: 

**Ho, all ye good people! I am a priest of God, and in 
my day’s work it cometh that I should tell you what ye 
should do, and what ye should forbear doing, and to that 
end 1 am come hither: yet first, if I myself have wronged 
any man here, let him say wherein my wrongdoing lieth, 
that 1 may ask his pardon and his pity.” 

A great hum of good-will ran through the crowd as he 
spoke; then he smiled as in a kind of pride, and again he 
spoke: 
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Wherefore did ye take me out of the archbishop’s prison 
but three days agone, when ye lighted the archbishop’s 
liousc for the candle of Canterbury, but that I might speak 
to you and pray you: therefore I will not keep silence, 
whether I have done ill, or whether I have done well. And 
herein, good fellows and my very brelliren, I would have 
you to follow me; and if there be such here, as I know full 
well there be some, and may be a good many, who have 
been robbers of their neighbours (‘And who is my neigh- 
bour?’ quoth the rich man), or lechers, or despiteful haters, 
or talebearers, or fawners on rich men for the hurt of the 
poor (and that is the worst of all)— Ah, my poor brethren 
who have gone astray, I say not to you, go home and repent 
lest you mar our great deeds, but rather come afield and 
there repent. Many a day have ye been fools, but hearken 
unto me and I shall make you wise above the wisdom of 
the earth; and if ye die in your wisdom, as God wot ye well 
may, since the fields ye wend to bear swords for daisies, 
and spears for bents, then shall ye be, though men call you 
dead, a part and parcel of the living wisdom of all things, 
very stones of the pillan that uphold the joyful earth. 

“Forsooth, ye have heard it said that ye shall do well 
in thb world that in the world to come ye may live happily 
for ever; do ye well then, and have your reward both on 
earth and in heaven; for I say to you that earth and heaven 
are not two but one; and this one is that which ye know, 
and are each one of you a part of, to wit, the Holy Church, 
and in each one of you dwelleth the life of the Church, unless 
ye slay it. Forsooth, brethren, will ye murder the Church 
any one of you, and go forth a wandering man and lonely, 
even as Cain did who slew his brother? Ah, my brothcre, 
what an evil doom is this, to be an outcast from the Church, 
to have none to love you and to speak with you, to be with- 
out fellowship! Forsooth, brothers, feUowship is heaven, 
and lack of fellowship is hell: fellowship is life, and lack of 
fellowship is death: and the deeds that ye do upon the earth, 
it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do them, and the life that 
is in it, that shall live on and on for ever, and each one of you 
part of it, while many a man’s life upon the earth from the 
earth shall wane. 

Thercibre, I bid you not dwell in hell but in heaven, or 
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while ye must, upon earth, which is a part of heaven, and 
forsooth no foul part. 

“Forsooth, he that waketh in hell and feelelh his heart 
fail him, shall have memory of the merry days of earth, 
and how that when his heart failed him there, he cried on 
his fellow, were it his wife or his son or his brother or his 
gossip or his brother sworn in arms, and how that his fellow 
heard him and came and they mourned together under 
the sun, till again they laughed together and were but 
half sorry between them. This shall he think on in hell, 
•and cry on his fellow to help him, and shall find that therein 
is no help because there is no fellowship, but every man for 
himself. Therefore, I tell you that the proud, despiteous 
rich man, though he knoweth it not, is in hell already, 
because he hath no fellow; and he that hath so hardy a 
heart that in sorrow he thinketh of fellowship, his sorrow is 
soon but a story of sorrow— a little change in the life that 
knows not ill.” 

He left off for a little; and indeed for some time his voice 
had fallen, but it was so clear and tl^c summer evening so 
soft and still, and the silence of the folk so complete, that 
every word told. His eyes fell down to the crowd as he 
stopped speaking, since for some little while they had been 
looking far away into the blue distance of summer; and the 
kind eyes of the man had a curious sight before him in that 
crowd, for amongst them were many who by this time were 
not dry-eyed, and some wept outright in spite of their black 
beards, while all had that look as if they were ashamed of 
themselves, and did not want others to see how deeply they 
were moved, after the fashion of their race when they are 
strongly stirred. I looked at Will Green beside me: his 
right hand clutched his bow so tight, that the knuckles 
whitened; he was staring straight before him, and the tears 
were runrung out of his eyes and down his big nose as 
though without his will, for his face was stolid and un- 
moved all the time, till he caught my eye, and then he 
screwed up the strangest face, of scowling brow, weeping 
^es, and smiling mouth, while he dealt me a sounding 
thump m the ribs with his left elbow, which, though it 
would have knocked me down but for the crowd, I took 
as an csqiure does the accolade which makes a knight of him. 
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But while I pondered all these things, and how men fight 
and lose the battle, and the thing that they fought for comes 
about in spile of their defeat, and when it comes turns out 
not to be what they meant, and other men have to fight for 
what they meant under another name — while I pondered all 
this, John Ball began to speak again in the same soft and 
clear voice with which he had left off. 

“Good fellows, it was your fellowship and your kindness 
that took me out of the archbishop's prison three days 
agone, though God wot ye had nought to gain by it save 
outlawry and the gallows; yet lacked I not your fellowship, 
before ye drew near me in the body, and when between 
me and Canterbury street was yet a strong wall, and the 
turnkeys and sergeants and bailiffs. 

“ For hearken my friends and helpers; many days ago, 
when April was yet young, I lay there, and the heart that 
I had strung up to bear all things because of the fellow- 
ship of men and the blessed saints and the angels and those 
that are, and those that are to be, this heart, that I had 
strung up like a stropg bow, fell into feebleness, so that I 
lay there a longing for the green fields and the whitest horn 
bushes and the lark singing over the corn, and the talk of 
good fellows round the ale-house bench, and the babble 
of the little children, and the team on the road and the 
beasts afield, and all the life of earth; and I alone all the 
while, near my foes and afar from my friends, mocked and 
flouted and starved with cold and hunger; and so weak 
was my heart that though I longed for all these things 
yet 1 saw them not, nor knew them but as names; and I 
longed so sore to be gone that I chided myself that 1 had 
once done well; and I said to myself: 

“Forsooth, hadst thou kept thy tongue between thy 
teeth thou mightest have been something, if it had been 
but a parson of a town, and comfortable to many a poor 
man; and then mightest thou have clad here and there 
the naked back, and fllled the empty belly, and holpen many, 
and men would have spoken well of thee, and of thyself 
thou hadst thought well; and aU this hast thou lost for lack 
of a word here and there to some great man, and a little 
winking of the eyes amidst murder and wrong and unruth; 
and now thou art nought and helpless, and the hemp for 
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thee 15 sown and grown and heckled and spun, and lo 
there, the rope foi thy gallows-tree f — all for nought, for 
nought. 

“Forsooth, my friends, thus I thought and sorrowed 
in my feebleness that I had not been a traitor to the Fellow- 
ship of the Church, for e’en so evil was my foolish im- 
agination. 

“Yet, forsooth, as I fell a pondering over alJ the comfort 
and help that I might have been and that I might have had, 
if I had been but a little of a trembling cur to creep and 
crawl before abbot and bishop and baron and baililT, came 
the thought over me of the evil of the world wherewith I, 
John Bali, the rascal hedge-priest, had fought and striven 
in the Fellowship of the saints in heaven and poor men 
upon earth. 

“Yea, forsooth, once again I saw as of old, the great 
treading down the little, and the strong beating down the 
weak, and cruel men fearing not, and kind men daring not, 
and wise men caring not; and the saints in heaven for- 
bearing and yet bidding me not to forbear; forsooth, I 
knew once more that he who doeth well in fellowship, and 
because of fellowship, shall not fail though he seem to fail 
tO'day, but in days hereafter shall he and his work yet be 
alive, and men be holpen by them to strive again, and yet 
again; and yet indeed even that was little, since, forsooth, 
to strive was my pleasure and my life. 

“So I became a man once more, and I rose up to my feet 
and went up and down my prison what I could for my 
hopples, and into my mouth came words of good cheer, 
even such as we to-day have sung, and stoutly I sang them, 
even as we now have sung them; and then did 1 rest me, 
and once more thought of those pleasant Helds where I 
would be, and all the life of man and beast about them, 
and I said to myself that I should see them once more before 
I died, if but once it were. 

“Forsooth, this was strange, that whereas before I longed 
for them and yet saw them not, now that my longing was 
slaked my vision was cleared, and I saw them as though 
the prison walls opened to me and I was out of Canterbury 
street and amidst the green meadows of April; and there- 
withal along with me folk that I have known and who are 
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dead, and folk that are living; yea, and all those of the 
P'e I low-ship on earth and in heaven; yea, and all that are 
here this day. Overlong were the talc to tell of them, and 
of the time that is gone. 

“So thenceforward I wore through the days with no 
such faint heart, until one day the prison opened verily 
and in the daylight, and there were ye, my fellows, in 
the door — your faces glad, your hearts light with hope, 
and your hands heavy with wrath; then I saw and under- 
stood what was to do. Now, therefore, do ye understand 
itr* 

His voice was changed, and grew louder than loud now, 
as he cast liis hands abroad towards that company with 
those last words of his; and I could feel that all shame and 
fear was falling from those men, and that mere hery man- 
hood was shining through their wonted English shamefast 
stubbornness, and that they were moved indeed and saw 
the road before them. Yet no man spoke, rather the silence 
of the men folk deepened, as the sun*s rays grew more 
level and more golden, and the swifts wheeled about 
shriller and louder than before. 

Then again John Ball spoke and said, “In good sooth, 
I deem ye wot no wone than I do what is to do — and first 
that somewhat we shall do— since it is for him that is lonely 
or in prison to dream of fellowship, but for him that is 
of a fellowship to do and not to dieam. 

“And next, ye know who is the foemao, and that is the 
proud man, the oppressor, who scorneth fellowship, and 
himself is a world to himself and needeth no helper nor 
helpeth any, but, heeding no law, layeth law on other 
men because he is rich; and surely every one that is rich 
is such an one, nor may be other. 

“Fonooth in the belly of every rich man dwelleth a 
devil of hell, and when the man would give his goods to the 
poor, the devil within him gainsayeth it, and saith, *W]lt 
thou then be of the poor, and suffer cold and hunger and 
mocking as they suffer, then give thou thy goods to them, 
and keep them not.* And when he would be compassionate, 
again saith the devil to him, *If thou heed these loseU 
and turn on them a face like to their faces, and deem of them 
as men, then shall they scorn thee, and evil shall come of it. 
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and even one day they shall fall on thee to slay thee when 
they have learned that thou art but as they be.’ 

“Ah, woe worth the while! too oft he sayeth sooth, as 
the wont of the devil is, that lies may be born of the barren 
truth; and sooth it is that the poor deemeth the rich to be 
other than he, and meet to be his master, as though, forsooth 
the poor were come of Adam, and the rich of him that made 
Adam, that is God; and thus the poor man oppresseth 
the poor man, because he feareth the oppressor. Nought 
such are ye, my brethren; or else why arc yc gathered here 
in harness to bid all bear witness of you that ye are the 
sons of one man and on^ mother, begotten of the earth?” 

As he said the words there came a stir among the weapons 
of the throng, and they pressed closer round the cross, yet 
withheld the shout as yet which seemed gathering in their 
bosoms. 

And again he said: 

“Forsooth, too many rich men there arc in this realm; 
and yet if there were but one, there would be one too many, 
for all should be his thralls. Hearken, then, ye men of 
Kent. For overlong belike have I held you with words; 
but the love of you constrained me, and the joy that a man 
hath to babble to his friends and his fellows whom he hath 
not seen for a long season. 

“Now, hearken, I bid you: To the rich men that eat 
up a realm there cometh a time when they whom they eat 
up, that is the poor, seem poorer than of wont, and their 
complaint goeth up louder to the heavens; yet it is no 
riddle to say that oft at such times the fellow*ship of the poor 
is waxing stronger, else would no man have heard his 
cry. Also at such times is the rich man become fearful, and 
so waxeth in cruelty, and of that cruelty do people misdeem 
that it is power and might waxing. Forsooth, ye are stronger 
than your fathers, because ye are more grieved than they, 
and ye should have been less grieved than they had ye 
been horses and swine; and then, forsooth, would ye have 
been stronger to bear; but ye, ye are not strong to bear, 
but to do. 

“And wot ye why we are come to you this fair eve of 
holiday? and wot ye why I have been telling of fellowship to 
you? Yea, forsooth, I deem ye wot well, that it is for this 
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cause> that ye might bethink you of your fellowship with 
the men of Essex.” 

His last word let loose the shout that had been long on 
all men's lips> and great and herce it was as it rang shatter* 
ing through the quiet upland village. But John Ball held 
up his hand, and the shout was one and no more. 

Then he spoke again: 

“Men of Kent, I wot well that ye are not so hard bested 
as those of other shires, by the token of the day when behind 
the screen of leafy boughs ye met Duke William with bill 
and bow as he wended Londonward from that woeful field 
of Senlac; but I have told of fellowship, and ye have heark- 
ened and understood what the Holy Church is, whereby 
ye know that ye arc fellows of the saints in heaven and the 
poor men of Essex; and as one day the saints shall call you 
to the heavenly feast, so now do the poor men call you to 
the battle. 

“Men of Kent, ye dwell fairly here, and your houses arc 
framed of stout oak beams, and your own lands ye till; 
unless some accursed lawyer with his false lying sheep- 
skin and forged custom of the Devil's Manor hath stolen it 
from you; but in Essex slaves they be and villeins, and worse 
they shall be, and the lords swear that ere a year be over 
ox and horse shall go free in Essex, and man and woman 
shall draw the team and the plough; and north away in the 
east countries dwell men in poor halls of wattled reeds and 
mud, and the north-east wind from off the fen whistles 
through them; and poor they be to the letter; and there him 
whom the lordspareth, the bailiff squeezeth, and him whom 
the bailiff forget let h, the Easterling Chapman sheareth; 
yet be these stout men and valiant, and your very brethren. 

“And yet if there be any man here so base as to think that 
a small matter, let him look to it that if these necks abide 
under the yoke, Kent shall sweat for it ere it be long; and 
ye shall lose acre and close and woodland, and be servants 
in your own houses, and your sons shall be iHe lords' lads, 
and your daughters their lemans, and ye shall buy a bold 
word with many stripes, and an honest deed with a leap 
from the gallows-tree. 

“Bethink ye, too, that ye have no longer to deal with Duke 
William, who, if he were a thief and a cruel lord, was yet a 
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prudent man and a wise warrior; but cruel are these, and 
headstrong, yea, thieves and fools in one — and ye shall lay 
their heads in the dust.” 

A shout would have arisen again, but his eager voice 
rising higher yet, restrained it as he said: 

“And how shall it be then when these are gone? What 
else shall ye lack when ye lack masters? Ye shall not lack 
for the fields ye have tilled, nor the houses ye have built, nor 
the cloth ye have woven; all these shall be yours, and whatso 
ye will of all that the earth beareth; then shall no man mow 
the deep grass for another, while his own kine lack cow- 
meat; and he that soweth shall reap, and the reaper shall 
eat in fellowship the harvest that in fellowship he hath won; 
and he that buUdeth a house shall dwell in it with those 
that he biddeth of his free will; and the tithe barn shall 
garner the wheat for all men to cat of when the seasons arc 
untoward, and the raindrift hldeth the sheaves in August; 
and all shall be without money and without price. Faith* 
fully and merrily then shall all men keep the holidays of the 
Church in peace of body and joy of heart. And man shall 
help man, and the saints in heaven shall be glad, because 
men no more fear each other; and the churl shall be 
ashamed, and shall hide his churlishness till it be gone, and 
he be no more a churl; and fellowship shall be established 
in heaven and on the earth.” 


CHAPTER V 

THEY HEAR TIDINGS OF 
BATTLE AND MAKE 
THEM READY 

TTE left off as one who had yet something else to say; 
•I X and, indeed, I thought he would give us some word 
as to the trysting-place, and whither the army was to go 
from it; because it was now clear to me that this gathering 
was but a band of an army. But much happened before 
John Ball spoke again from the cross, and it was on this 
wise. 
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When there was silence after the last shout that the crowd 
had raised a while ago, I thought I heard a thin sharp noise 
far away, somewhat to the north of the cross, which I took 
rather for the sound of a trumpet or horn, than for the voice 
of a man or any beast. Will Green also seemed to have 
heard it, for he turned his head sharply and then back 
again, and looked keenly into the crowd as though seeking 
to catch some one’s eye. There was a very tall man stand- 
ing by the prisoner on the horse near the outskirts of the 
crowd, and holding his bridle. This man, who was well- 
armed, I saw look up and say something to the prisoner, 
who stooped down and seemed to whisper him in turn. 
The tall man nodded his head and the prisoner got off his 
horse, which was a cleancr-1 imbed, better-built beast than 
the others belonging to the band, and the tall man quietly 
led him a little way from the crowd, mounted him, and 
rode off northward at a smart pace. 

Will Green looked on sharply at all this, and when the 
man rode off, smiled as one who is content, and deems that 
all is going well, and settled himself down again to listen to 
the priest. 

But now when John Ball had ceased speaking, and after 
another shout, and a hum of excited pleasure and hope 
that followed it, there was silence again, and as the priest 
addressed himself to speaking once more, he paused and 
turned his head towards the wind, as if he heard something, 
which certainly I heard, and belike every one in the throng, 
though it was not over-loud, far as sounds carry in clear 
quiet evenings. It was the thump-a-thump of a horse draw- 
ing near at a hand-gallop along the grassy upland road; and 
I knew well it was the tall man coming back with tidings, 
the purport of which I could well guess. 

I looked up at Will Green’s face. He was smiling as one 
pleased, and said softly as he nodded to me, *^Yea, shall we 
sec the grey-goose fly this eve?” 

But John Ball said in a great voice from the cross, *‘Hear 
ye the tidings on the way, fellows! Hold ye together and 
look to your gear; yet hurry not, for no great matter shall 
this be. I wot well there is little force between Canterbury 
and Kingston, for the lords are looking north of Thames 
toward Wat Tyler and his men. Yet well it is, well it is I” 
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The crowd opened and spread out a little, and the men 
moved about in it, some tightening a girdle, some getting 
their side arms more within reach of their right hands, and 
those who had bows stringing them. 

Will Green set hand and foot to the great shapely piece 
of polished red yew, with its shining horn tips, which he 
carried, and bent it with no seeming effort; then he reached 
out his hand over his shoulder and drew out a long arrow, 
smooth, white, beautifully balanced, with a barbed iron 
head at one end, a horn nock and three strong goose feathcis 
at the other. He held it loosely between the finger and 
thumb of his right hand, and there he stood with a thought- 
ful look on his face, and in his hands one of the most terrible 
weapons which a strong man has ever carried, the English 
long-bow and cloth-yard shaft. 

But all this while the sound of the horse’s hoofs was 
growing nearer, and presently from the corner of the road 
amidst the orchards broke out our long friend, his face red 
in the sun near sinking now. He waved his right hand as he 
came in sight of us, and sang out, “Bills and bows! bills and 
bows!” and the whole throng turned towards him and 
raised a great shout. 

He reined up at the edge of the throng, and spoke in a 
loud voice, so that all might hear him: 

“Fellows, these arc the tidings; even while our priest was 
speaking we heard a horn blow far off; so I bade the sergeant 
we have taken, and who is now our fellow-in-arms, to tell 
me where away it was that there would be folk a-gathcring, 
and what they were; and he did me to wit that may happen 
Sir John Newton was stirring from Rochester Castle; or, 
maybe, it was the sheriff and Rafe Hopton with him; so I 
rode off what I might towards HartHp, and I rode warily, 
and that was well, for as I came through a little wood 
between Hartlip and Guildstcad, I saw beyond it a gleam of 
stttl, Md lo in the field there a company, and a pennon of 
Kate Hopton s arms, and that is blue and thereon three 
silver fish: and a pennon of the sheriff’s arms, and that is a 
green tree; and withal another pennon of three red kine 
and whose they be I know not. ^ * 


^ Probably one of the Calvcrlys, a Cheshire 
whom was a noted captain in the French Wars. 


family, one of 
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‘‘There lied I my horse in the middle of Ihe wood, and 
myself I crept along the dyke to see more and to hear some- 
what; and no talk 1 heard to tell of save at whiles a big 
knight talking to live or six others, and saying somewhat, 
w'hercin came the words London and Nicholas Bramber, 
and King Richard; but I saw that of men-at-arms and 
sergeants there might be a hundred, and of bows not many, 
but of those outland arbalests maybe a fifty; and so, what 
with one and another of servants and tip-staves and lads, 
some three hundred, well armed, and the men-at-arms of 
the best. Forsooth, my masters, there had 1 been but a 
minute, ere the big knight broke off his talk, and cried out to 
the music to blow up, *And let us go look on these villeins,’ 
said he; and withal the men began to gather in a due and 
ordered company, and their faces turned hithemard; for- 
sooth, I got to my horse, and led him out of the wood on the 
other side, and so to saddle and away along the green roads; 
neither was I seen or chased. So look ye to it, my masten, 
for these men will be coming to speak with us; nor is there 
need for haste, but rather for good speed; for in some twenty 
or thirty minutes will be more tidings to hand.’* 

By this time one of our best-armed men had got through 
the throng and was standing on the cross beside John Ball. 
When the long man had done, there was confused noise of 
talk for a while, and the throng spread itself out more and 
more, but not in a disorderly manner; the bowmen drawing 
together toward the outside, and the bill-men forming 
behind them. Will Green was still standing beside me and 
had hold of my arm, as though he knew both where* he and 
I were to go. 

Fellows,” quoth the captain from the cross, “belike this 
Stour shall not live to be older than the day, if ye get not into 
a plump together for their arbalestiers to shoot bolts into, 
and their men-at-arms to thrust spears into. Get you to the 
edge of the crofts and spread out there six feet between man 
and man, and shoot, ye bowmen, from the hedges, and ye 
with the staves keep your heads below the level of the hedges, 
or ebe for all they be thick a bolt may win its way in.” 

He grinned as he said this, and there was laughter enough 
in the throng to have done honour to a better joke. 

Then he sung out, “Hob Wright, Rafe Wood, John 
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Parg€ttcr, and thou Will Green, bestir ye and marshal the 
bowshot; and thou Nicholas Woodycr shall be under me 
Jack Straw in ordering of the staves. Gregory Tailor and 
John Clerk, fair and fine are ye clad in the arms of the 
Canterbury bailiffs; ye shall shine from afar; go ye with the 
banner into the highway, and the bows on either side shall 
ward you; yet jump, lads, and over the hedge with you 
when the bolts begin to fly your way! Take heed, good 
fellows all, that our business is to bestride the highway, and 
not let them get in on our flank the while; so half to the 
right, half to the left of the highway. Shoot straight and 
strong, and waste no breath with noise; let the loose of the 
boW'String cry for you! and look you! think it no loss of 
manhood to cover your bodies with tree and bush; for one 
of us who know is worth a hundred of those proud fools. 
To it, lads, and let them sec what the grey goose bears 
between his wings! Abide x« here, brother John Ball, and 
pray for us if thou wilt; but for me, if God will not do for 
Jack Straw what Jack Straw would do for God were he in 
like case, I can see no help for it.’* 

“Yea, forsooth,” said the priest, “here will I abide you my 
fellows if ye come back; or if ye come not back, here will I 
abide the foe. Depart, and the blessing of the Fellowship be 
with you.** 

Down then leapt Jack Straw from the cross, and the whole 
throng set off without noise or hurry, soberly and steadily 
in outward seeming. Will Green led me by tlie hand as if I 
were a boy, yet nothing he said, being forsooth intent on his 
charge. We were some four hundred men in all; but I said 
to myself that without some advantage of the ground wc 
were lost men before the men-at-arms that long Gregory 
TaOor had told us of; for I had not seen as yet the yard-long 
shaft at its work. 

We and somewhat more than half of our band turned into 
the orchards on the left of the road, through which the level 
rays of the low sun shone brightly. The others took up their 
position on the right side of it. We kept pretty near to the 
road till we had got through all the closes save the last, 
where wc were brought up by a hedge and a dyke, beyond 
which lay a wide-open nearly treeless space, not of tillage, 
as at the other side of the place, but of pasture, the common 
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grating ground of the township. A little stream wound 
about through the ground, with a few willows here and 
there; there was only a thread of water in it in this hot 
summer tide, but its course could easily be traced by the 
deep blue-green of the rushes that grew plcntcously in the 
bed. Geese were lazily wandering about and near this 
brook, and a herd of cows, accompanied by the town bull, 
were feeding on quietly, their heads all turned one way; 
while half a dozen calves marched close together side by 
side like a plump of soldiers, their tails swinging in a kind of 
measure to keep off the flies, of which there was great 
plenty. Three or four lads and girls were sauntering about, 
lieeding or not heeding the cattle. They looked up toward 
us as we crowded into the last close, and slowly loitered oiT 
toward the village. Nothing looked like battle; yet battle 
sounded in the air; for now we heard the beat of the horse- 
hoofs of the men-at-arms coming on towards us like the 
rolling of distant thunder, and growing louder and louder 
every minute; we were none too soon in turning to face them. 
Jack Straw was on our side of the road, and with a few 
gestures and a word or two he got hb men into their places. 
Six archers iined the hedge along the road where the banner 
of Adam and Eve, nsing above the grey leaves of the apple- 
trees, challenged the new-comers; and of the billmen abo he 
kept a good few ready to guard the road in case the enemy 
should try to rush it with the horsemen. The road, not being 
a Roman one, was, you must remember, little like the firm 
smooth cotintry roads that you are used to; it was a mere 
track between the hedges and fields, partly grass-grown, and 
cut up by the deep-sunk ruts hardened by the drought of 
summer. There was a stack of fagot and small wood on the 
other side, and our men threw themselves upon it and set to 
work to stake the road across for a rough defence against the 
horsemen. 

What befell more on the road itself I had not much lime ^ 
to note, for our bowmen spread themselves out along the 
hedge that looked into the pasture-held, leaving some six 
feet between man and man; the rest of the biilmen went 
along with the bowmen, and halted in clumps of some half- 
dozen along tiieir line, holding themselves ready to help the 
bowmen if the enemy should run up under their shafts, or to 
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run on to lengthen the line in case they should try to break 
in on our flank. The hedge in front of us was of quick. It 
had been strongly plashed in the past February, and was 
stiff and stout. It stood on a low bank; moreover, the level 
of the orchard was some thirty inches higher than that of the 
field, and the ditch some two foot deeper than the face of 
the field. The field went winding round to beyond the church, 
making a quarter of a circle about the village, and at the 
western end of it were the butts whence thcfolk were coming 
from shooting when I first came into the village street. 

Altogether, to me who knew nothing of war the place 
seemed defensible enough. I have said that the road down 
which Long Gregory came with his tidings went north; 
and that was its general direction; but its first reach was 
nearly east, so that the low sun was not in the eyes of any of 
us, and where Will Green took his stand, and I with him, it 
was nearly at our backs. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE BATTLE AT 
THE TOWNSHIP’S END 

O UR men had got into their places leisurely and coolly 
enough, and with no lack of jesting and laughter. 
As we went along the hedge by the road, the leaders tore off 
leafy twigs from the low oak bushes therein, and set them 
for a rallying sign in their hats and headpieces, and two or 
# three of them had horns for blowing. 

Will Green, when he got into his place, which was thirty 
yards from where Jack Straw and the billmen stood in the 
corner of the two hedges, the road hedge and the hedge 
between the close and field, looked to right and left of him a 
moment, then turned to the man on the left and said: 

‘‘Look you, mate, when you hear our horns blow ask no 
more questions, but shoot straight and strong at whatso 
cometh towards us, till ye hear more tidings from Jack 
Straw or from me. Pass that word onward.** 

Then he looked at me and said: 

“Now, lad from Essex, thou hadst best sit down out of the 
1 
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way at once: forsooth I wot not why I brought thee hither. 
Wilt thou not back to the cross, for thou art little of a 
fighting-man?” 

“Nay,” said I, ‘*I would see the play. What shall come 
of it?” 

“ Little,” said he; “we shall slay a horse or twain maybe. 
I will tell thee, since thou hast not seen a fight belike, as I 
have seen some, that these men-at-arms cannot run fast 
cither to the play or from it, if they be a-footj and if they 
come on a horseback, what shall hinder me to put a shaft 
into the poor beast? But down with thee on the daisies, for 
some shot there will be first.” 

As he spoke he was palling off his bells and other gear 
and his coat, which done, he laid his quiver on the ground, 
girt him again, did his axe and buckler on to his girdle, and 
hung up his other attire on the nearest tree behind us. 
Then be opened his quiver and took out of it some two 
dozen of arrows, which he stuck in the ground beside him 
ready to his hand. Most of the bowmen within sight were 
doing the like. 

As I glanced toward the houses I saw three or four bright 
figures moving through the orchards, and presently noted 
that they were women, all clad more or less like the girl in 
the Rose, except that two of them wore white coifs on their 
heads. Their errand there was clear, for each carried a 
bundle of arrows under her arm. 

One of them came straight up to Will Green, and I could 
see at once that she was his daughter. She was tall and 
strongly made, with black hair like her father, somewhat 
comely, though no great beauty; but as they met, her eyes 
smiled even more than her mouth, and made her face look 
very sweet and kind, and the smile was answered back in a 
way 30 quaintly like to her father's face, that I too smiled for 
goodwill and pleasure. 

“Well, well, lass,” said he, “dost thou think that here is 
Crccy field toward, tliat ye bring all this artillery? Turn 
back, my girl, and set the pot on Uie fire; for that shall we 
need when we come home, I and this ballad -maker here.” 

“Nay,” she said, nodding kindly at me, “if this is to be 
no Crecy, then may 1 stop to see as wcU, as the ballad- 
maker, since he hath neither sword nor staff?” 
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“Swectling,” he said* “get thee home in haste. This play 
is but little* yet mightest thou be hurt in it: and trust me the 
time may come, sweetheart, when even thou and such as 
thou shah hold a sword or a start. Ere the moon throws a 
shadow we shall be back.** 

She turned away lingering, not without tears on her face, 
laid the sheaf of arrows at the foot of the tree, and hastened 
off through the orchard. I was going to say something, when 
Will Green held up his hand as who would bid us hearken. 
The noise of the horse hoofs, after growing nearer and 
nearer, had ceased suddenly, and a confused murmur of 
voices had uken the place of it. 

“Get thee down, and take cover, old lad,*’ said Will 
Green; “the dance will soon begin, and ye shall hear the 
music presently.** 

Sure enough as I slipped down by the hedge close to 
which I had been standing, I heard the harsh twang of the 
bow-strings, one, two, three, almost together, from the 
road, and even the whew of the shafts, though that was 
drowned in a moment by a confused but loud and threaten- 
ing shout from the other side, and again the bowstrings 
clanged, and this time a far-off clash of arms followed, and 
therewithal that cry of a strong man that comes without his 
will, and is so different from his wonted voice that one has a 
guess thereby of the change that death is. Then for a while 
was almost silence; nor did our horns blow up, though some 
half-do2cn of the billmen had leapt into the road when the 
bows first shot. But presently came a great blare of trum- 
pets and horns from the other side, and therewith as it were 
a river of steel and bright coats poured into the field before 
us, and still their horns blew as they spread out toward the 
left of our line; the cattle in the pasture-field, heretofore 
feeding quietly, seemed frightened silly by the sudden noise, 
and ran about tail in air and lowing loudly; the old bull 
with his head a little lowered, and his stubborn legs planted 
firmly, growling threateningly; while the geese about the 
brook waddled away gobbling and squeaking; all which 
seemed so strange to us along with the threat of sudden 
death that rang out from the bright array over against us, 
that we laughed outright, the most of tis, and Will Green 
put down his head in mockery of the bull and grunted like 
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him, whereat we laughed yet more. He turned round to me 
as he nocked his arrow, and said: 

'‘I would they were just fifty paces nigher, and they move 
not. Hof Jack Straw, shall we shoot?” 

For the lattcr-namcd was nigh us now; he shook hb head 
and said nothing as he stood looking at the cnemyb line. 

”Fear not but they are the right folk, Jack,” quoth Will 
Green. 

Yea, yea,” said he, “but abide awhile; they could make 
nought of the highway, and two of their sergeants had a 
message from the grey-goose feather. Abide, for they have 
not crossed the road to our right hand, and belike have not 
seen our fellows on the other side, who are now for a bush- 
ment to them.” 

I looked hard at the man. He was a.tall, wiry, and broad- 
shouldered fellow, clad in a handsome armour of bright 
steel that certainly had not been made for a yeoman, but 
over it he had a common linen smock-frock or gabardine, 
like our field workmen wear now or used to wear, and in hb 
helmet he carried instead of a feather a wbp of wheaten 
straw. He bore a heavy axe in hb hand besides the sword he 
was girt with, and round hb neck hung a great horn for 
blowing. I should say that I knew that there were at least 
three “Jack Straws” among the fellowship of the dbcon- 
tented, one of whom was over in Essex. 

As we waited there, every bowman with hb shaft nocked 
on the string, there was a movement in the line opposite, 
and presently came from it a little knot of three men, the 
middle one on horseback, the other nvo armed with long- 
handled glaives; all three well muffled up in armour. As 
they came nearer 1 could see that the horseman had a 
tabard over hb armour, gaily embroidered with a green 
tree on a gold ground, and in hb hand a trumpet. 

“They are come to summon us. Wilt thou that he speak, 
Jack?” said Will Green. 

Nay,” said the other; “yet shall he have warning first. 
Shoot when my horn blows I” 

And therewith he came up to the hedge, climbed over, 
slowly because of hb armour, and stood some dozen yards 
out in the field. The man on honcback put hb trumpet to 
his mouth and blew a long blast, and then took a scroll into 
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his hand and made as if he were going to read; but Jack 
Straw lifted up his voice and cried out: 

“Do it not, or thou art but dead! We will have no 
accursed lawyers and their sheep-skins here! Go back to 
those that sent thee ** 

But the man broke in in a loud harsh voice: 

“Ho! YE People; what will ye gathering in arms?” 

Then cried Jack Straw: 

“Sir Fool, hold your peace till ye have heard me, or else 
we shoot at once. Go back to those that sent thee, and tell 
them that we free men of Kent are on the way to London to 
speak with King Richard, and to tell him that which he 
wots not; to wit, that there is a certain sort of foob and 
traitors to the realm who would put collars on our necks and 
make beasts of us, and that it is hb right and his devoir to do 
as he swore when he was crowned and anointed at West- 
minster on the Slone of Doom, and gainsay these thieves 
and traitors; and if he be too weak, then shall we help him; 
and if he will not be king, then shall we have one who w ill 
be, and that b the King’s Son of Heaven. Now, therefore, 
if any withstand us on our lawful errand as we go to speak 
with our own king and lord, let him look to it. Bear back 
thb word to them that sent thee. But for thee, hearken, 
thou bastard of an inky sheep-skin! get thee gone and tarry 
not; three times shall I lift up my band, and the third time 
look to thyself, for then shall thou hear the loose of our bow- 
strings, and after that nought ebe till thou hearest the devil 
bidding thee welcome to hell!” 

Our fellows shouted, but the summoner began again, yet 
in a quavering voice* 

“Ho! YE People! what will ye gathering in arms? Wot 
ye not that ye are doing or shall do great harm, loss, and 
hurt to the king’s lieges ” 

He stopped; Jack Straw’s hand was lowered for the 
second time. He looked to hb men right and left, and then 
turned rein and turned tail, and scuttled back to the main 
body at hb swiftest. Huge laughter rattled out all along 
our line as Jack Straw climbed back into the orchard 
grinning abo. 

Then we noted more movement in the enemy’s line* 
They were spreading the archers and arbalestiers to our 
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left, and the men-at-anns and others abo spread somewhat 
under the three pennons of which Long Gregory had told 
us» and which were plain enough to us in the clear evening. 
Presently the moving line faced us, and the archers set off at 
a smart pace toward us, the men-at-arms bolding back a 
little behind them. I knew now that they had been within 
bowshot all along, but our men were loth to shoot before 
their first shots would tell, like those half-dozen in the road 
when, as they told me afterwards, a plump of their men-at* 
arms had made a show of falling on. 

But now as soon as those men began to move on us 
directly in face, Jack Straw put hb bom to his lips and blew 
a loud rough blast that was echoed by live or six others 
along the orchard hedge. Every man had his shaft nocked 
on the string; T watched them» and Will Green specially; 
he and hb bow and its string seemed all of a piece, so 
easily by seeming did he draw the nock of the arrow to his 
ear. A moment, as he took hb aim. and then— O then did 
I undentand the meaning of the awe with which the ancient 
poet speaks of the loose of the god Apollo*s bow, for terrible 
indeed was the mingled sound of the twanging bowstring 
and the whirring shaft so close to me. 

I was now on my knees right in front of Will and saw all 
clearly; the arbalest iers (for no long-bow men were over 
against our stead) had all of them bright headpieces, and 
stout body-armour of boiled leather with metal studs, and 
as they came towards us, I could see over their shoulders 
great wooden shields hanging at their backs. Further to our 
left their long-bow men had shot almost as soon as oun, and 
I heard or seemed to hear the rush of the arrows through the 
apple-boughs and a man’s cry therewith; but with us the 
long-bow had been before the cross-bow; one of the 
arbalestiers fell outright, hb great shield clattering down on 
him, and moved no more; while three others were hit and 
were crawling to the rear. The rest had shouldered their 
bows and were aiming, but I thought unsteadily; and before 
the triggers were drawn again Will Green had nocked and 
loosed, and not a few others of our folk; then came the 
wooden hail of the bolts rattling through the boughs, but 
all overhead and no one hit. 

The next time Will Green nocked his arrow he drew with 
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a great shout, which all our fellows took up; for the arbales* 
tiers instead of turning about in their places covered by their 
great shields and winding up their cross-bows for a second 
shot, as is the custom of such soldiers, ran huddling together 
toward their men-at-arms, our arrows driving thump- 
thump into their shields as they ran: I saw four lying on the 
field dead or sore wounded. 

But our archers shouted again, and kept on each plucking 
the arrows from the ground, and nocking and loosing 
swiftly but deliberately at the line before them; indeed now 
was the time for these terrible bowmen, for as Will Green 
told me afterwards they always reckoned to kill through 
cloth or leather at five hundred yards, and they had let 
the cross-bow men come nearly within three hundred, and 
these were now all mingled and muddled up with the men- 
at-arms at scant five hundred yards* distance; and belike, 
too, the latter were not treating them too well, but seemed 
to be belabouring them with their spear-staves in their 
anger at the poorness of the play; so that as Will Green said 
it was like shooting at hay-ricks. 

All this you must understand lasted but a few minutes, 
and when our men had been shooting quite coolly, like 
good workmen at peaceful work, for a few minutes more, 
the enemy *s line seemed to clear somewhat; the pennon with 
the three red kine showed in front and three men armed 
from head to foot in gleaming steel, except for their short 
coats bright with heraldry, were with it. One of them (and 
he bore the three kine on his coat) turned round and gave 
some word of command, and an angry shout went up fVom 
them, and they came on steadily towards us, the man with 
the red kine on his coat leading them, a great naked sword 
in his hand: you must note that they were all on foot; but 
as they drew nearer I saw their horses led by grooms and 
pages coining on slowly behind them. 

Sooth said Will Green that the men-at-arms run not fast 
either to or fro the fray; they came on no faster than a hasty 
walk, their arms clashing about them and the twang of the 
bows and whistle of the arrows never failing all the while, 
but going on like the push of the westerly gale, as from time 
to time the men-at-arms shouted, “Ha! hai out I out! 
Kentish thieves!** 
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But when they began to fall on, Jack Straw shouted out, 
to the Beld! bills to the field!” 

Then all our bill men ran up and leapt over the hedge into 
the meadow and stood stoutly along the ditch under our 
bows, Jack Straw in the forefront handling his great axe. 
Then he cast it into his left hand, caught up his horn and 
winded it loudly. The xnen-at*anns drew near steadily, 
some fell under the arrow^storm, but not a many; for 
though the target was big, it was hard, since not even the 
clolh*yard shaft could pierce well- wrought armour of 
plate, and there was much armour among them. Withal 
the arbalestiers were shooting again, but high and at a 
venture, so they did us no hurt. 

But as these soldiers made wise by the French war were 
now drawing near, and our bowmen were casting down 
their bows and drawing their short swords, or handling their 
axes, as did Will Green, muttering, ”Now must Hob 
Wright's gear end this play'’ — while this was a-doing, lo, on 
a sudden a flight of arrows from our right on the Hank, of the 
seigeants’ array, which stayed them somewhat; not because 
it slew many men, but because they began to bethink them 
that their foes were many and all around them; then the 
road*hedge on the right seemed alive with armed men, for 
whatever could hold sword or staff amongst us was there; 
every bowman also leapt our orchard-hedge sword or axe 
in band, and with a great shout, biUmen, archers, and all, 
ran in on them; half-armed, yea, and half-naked some of 
them; strong and stout and lithe and light withal, the wrath 
of battle and the hope of better times lifting up their hearts 
till nothing could withstand them. So was all mingled to- 
gether, and for a minute or two was a confused clamour 
over which rose a clatter like the riveting of iron plates, 
or the noise of the street of copp)ersmith5 at Florence; then 
the throng burst open and the steel-clad sergeants and 
squires and knights ran huddling and shuffling towards 
their horses; but some cast down their weapons and threw 
up their hands and cried for peace and ransom: and some 
stood and fought desperately, and slew some till they 
were hammered down by many strokes, and of these were 
the bailiffs and tipstaves, and the lawyers and their men. 
who could not run and hoped for no mercy. 
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I looked as on a picture and wondered, and my mind was 
at strain to remember something forgotten, which yet had 
left its mark on it. I heard the noise of the horse-hoofs of the 
fleeing men-at-arms (tJ\e archers and arbalestiers had scat- 
tered before the last minutes of the play), I heard the con- 
fused sound of laughter and rejoicing down in the meadow, 
and close by me the evening wind lifting the lighter twigs 
of the trees, and far away the many noises of the quiet 
country, till light and sound both began to fade from me 
and 1 saw and heard nothing. 

I leapt up to my feet presently and there was Will Green 
before me as I had first seen him in the street with coat and 
hood and the gear at his girdle and bis unstrung bow in his 
hand; his face smiling and kind again, but maybe a thought 
sad. 

“Well,’’ quoth I, “what is the talc for the ballad maker?’’ 

“As Jack Straw said it would be,” said he, “ ‘the end of 
the day and the end of the fray’ and he pointed to the 
brave show of the sky over the sunken sun; “the knights fled 
and the sheriff dead: two of the lawyer kind slain afield, and 
one hanged; and cruel was he to make them cruel: and three 
bailiffs knocked on the head — stout men, and so witless, that 
none found their brains in their skulls; and five arbalestiers 
and one archer slain, and a score and a half of others, mostly 
men come back from the French wars, men of the Com- 
panions there, knowing no other craft than fighting for 
gold; and this is the end they are paid for. Well, brother, 
saving the lawyers who belike had no souls, but only 
parchment dee^ and libels of the same, God rest their 
souls!” 

He fell a musing; but I said, “And of our Fellowship were 
any slain?” 

“Two good men of the township,” he said, “Hob Horner 
and Antony Webber, were slain outright, Hob with a shaft 
and Antony in the hand-play, and John Pargetter hurt very 
sore on the shoulder with a glaive: and five more men of the 
Fellowship slain in the hand-play, and some few hurt, but 
not sorely. And as to those slain, if God give their souls 
rest it is well; for little rest they had on the earth belike; but 
for me, I desire rest no more.” 

I looked at him and our eyes met with no little love; and 
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I wondered to see how wrath and grief within him were 
contending with the kindness of the man, and how clear the 
iok^ns of it were in his face. 

J^Come now, old lad,** said he, “for I deem that John 
-Bill and Jack Straw have a word to say to us at the cross 
yet, since these men broke off the telling of the tale; there 
shall we know what we are to take in hand to-morrow. And 
afterwards thou shalt cat and drink in my house this once, 
if never again.’* 

So we went through the orchard closes again; and others 
were about and anigh us, aU turned towards the cross as 
we went over the dewy grass, whereon the moon was just 
beginning to throw shadows. 


CHAPTER vti 

MORE WORDS AT THE CROSS 

I GOT into my old place again on the steps of the cross. 
Will Green beside me, and above me John Ball and 
Jack Straw again. The moon was half-way up the heavens 
now, and the short summer night had begun, calm and 
fragrant, with just so much noise outside our quiet circle as 
made one feel the world alive and happy. 

We waited silently until we had heard John Ball and the 
story of what was to do; and presently he began to speak: 

“Good people, it is begun, but not ended. Which of you 
is hardy enough to wend the road to London to-morrow?” 
“AUlAll!” they shouted. 

“Yea,” said he, “even so I deemed of you. Yet forsooth 
hearken! London is a great and grievous city; and may- 
happen when ye come thither it shall seem to you overgreat 
to deal with, when ye remember the little townships and the 
cots ye came from. 

“Moreover, when ye dwell here in Kent ye think fonooth 
of your brethren in Essex or Suffolk, and there belike an 
end. But from London ye may have an inkling of all the 
world, and over-burdensome maybe shall that seem to you, 
a few and a feeble people. 

“Nevertheless I say to you, remember the Fellowship, in 
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the hope of which ye have this day conquered; and when ye 
come to London be wise and wary; and that is as much as 
to say, be bold and hardy; for in these days are ye building 
a house which shall not be overthrown, and the world 
shall not be too great or too little to hold it: for indeed it 
shall be the world itself, set free from evil-doers for friends 
to dwell in/* 

He ceased awhile, but they hearkened still, as if some- 
thing more was coming. Then he said: 

“To-morrow we shall take the ro^d for Rocliester; and 
most like it were well to see what Sir John Newton 
in the castle may say to us: for the man is no ill man, and 
hath a tongue well-shapen for words; and it were well that 
we had him out of the castle and away with us, and that we 
put a word in his mouth to say to the King. And wot ye 
well, good fellows, that by then we come to Rochester we 
shall be a goodly company, and ere we come to Black- 
heath a very great company; and at London Bridge who 
shall stay our host? 

“Therefore there is nought that can undo us except our 
own selves and our hearkening to soft words from those who 
would slay us. They shall bid us go home and abide peace- 
fully with our wives and children while they, the lor^ and 
councillors and lawyers, imagine counsel and remedy for 
us; and even so shall our own folly bid us; and if we hearken 
thereto we are undone indeed; for they shall fall upon our 
peace with war, and our wives and children they shall take 
from us, and some of us they shall hang, and some they shall 
scourge, and the others shall be their yoke-beasts — yea, and 
worse, for they shall lack meat more. 

“To foob hearken not, whether they be yourselves or 
your foemen, for either shall lead you astray. 

“With the lords parley not, for ye know already what 
they would say to you, and that b, ‘Churl, let me bridle 
thee and saddle thee, and eat thy livelihood that thou win- 
nest, and call thee hard names because I eat thee up; and 
for thee, speak not and do not, save as I bid thee.* 

“All that is the end of their parleying. 

“Therefore be ye bold, and again bold, and thrice boldl 
Gnp the bow, handle the staff, draw the sword, and set 
on in the name of the Fellowship!*’ 
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He ended amid loud shouts; but straightway answering 
shouts were heard> and a great nobe of the winding of horns, 
and I misdoubted a new onslaught; and some of those in 
the throng began to string their bows and handle their bilb; 
but Will Green pulled me by the sleeve and said: 

“Friends are these by the winding of their horns; thou 
art quit for this night, old lad.“ And then Jack Straw cried 
out from the cross: “Fair and softly, my masters! These be 
men of our Fellowship, and are for your guests this night; 
they are from the bents thb side of Medway, and are with 
us here because of the pilgrimage road, and that b the best 
in these parts, and so the shortest to Rochester. And doubt 
ye nothing of our being taken unawares thb night; for I 
have bidden and sent out watchers of the ways, and neither 
a man’s son nor a mareb son may come in on us without 
espial. Now make we our friends welcome. Forsooth, I 
looked for them an hour later; and had they come an 
hour earlier yet, some heads would now lie on the cold 
grass which shall lie on a feather bed to-night. But let be, 
since all is well! 

“Now get we home to our houses, and eat and drink and 
slumber thb night, if never once again, amid the multitude 
of friends and fellows; and yet soberly and without riot, 
since so much work b to hand. Moreover the priest saith, 
bear ye the dead men, both friends and foes, into the 
chancel of the church, and there thb night he will wake 
them: but after to-morrow let the dead abide to bury their 
dead!” 

Therewith he leapt down from the cross, and Will and I 
bestiiTcd ourselves and mingled with the new-comers. They 
were some three hundred strong, clad and armed in all 
ways like the people of our township, except some half- 
dozen whose armour shone cold like ice under the moon- 
beams. Will Green soon had a dozen of them by the sleeve 
to come home with him to board and bed, and then I lost 
him for some minutes, and turning about saw John Ball 
standing behind me, looking pensively on all the stir and 
merry humours of the joyous uplanders. 

“Brother from Essex,” said he, “shall I see thee again 
to-night? I were fain of speech with thee; for thou seemest 
like one that has seen more than most.” 
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‘*Yea/’ said I, ‘^if ye come to Will Green’s house, for 
thither am I bidden.” 

“Thither shall I come,” said he, smiling kindly, “or no 
man I know in field. Lo you, Will Green looking for some- 
thing, and that is me. But in his house will be song and the 
talk of many fiiends; and forsooth I have words in me that 
crave to come out in a quiet place where they may have 
each one his own answer. If thou art not afraid of dead 
men who were alive and wicked this morning, come thou 
to the church when supper is done, and there \v'c may talk 
all we will.” 

Will Green was standing beside us before he had done, 
with his hand laid on the priest’s shoulder, waiting till he 
had spoken out; and as I nodded Yea to John Ball he said: 

“Now, master priest, thou hast spoken enough this two 
or three hours, and this my new brother must tell and talk 
in my house; and there my maid will hear his wisdom which 
lay still under the hedge e’en now when the bolts were 
abroa !. So come ye, and ye good fellows, come!” 

So we turned away together into the little street. But 
while John Ball bad been speaking to me I felt strangely, 
as though I had more things to say than the words 1 knew 
could make clear: as if I wanted to get from other people a 
new set of words. Moreover, as we passed up the street 
again I was once again smitten with the great beauty of the 
scene; the houses, the church with its new chancel and 
tower, snow-white in the moonbeams now; the dresses and 
arms of the people, men and women (for the latter were now 
mixed up with the men); their grave sonorous language, 
and the quaint and measured forms of speech, were again 
become a wonder to me and affected me almost to teais. 


CHAPTER VIll 

SUPPER AT WILL GREEN’S 

1 WALKED along with the others miosing as if I did not 
belong to them, till we came to Will Green’s house. 
He was one of the wealthier of the yeomen, and his house 
was one of those I told you of, the lower story of which was 
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built of stone. It had not been built long, and was very 
trim and neat. The fit of wonder had worn off me again by 
then I reached it, or perhaps I should give you a closer 
description of it, for it was a handsome yeoman’s dwelling 
of that day, which is as much as saying it was very beautiful. 
The house on the other side of it, the last house in the village, 
was old or even ancient; all built of stone, and except for a 
newer piece built on to it — a hall, it seemed — had round 
arches, some of them handsomely carved. I knew that this 
was the parson’s house; but he was another sort of priest 
than John Ball, and what for fear, what for hatred, had gone 
back to his monastery with the two other chantrey priests 
who dwelt in that house; so that the men of the township, 
and more especially the women, were thinking gladly how 
John Ball should say mass in their new chancel on the 
morrow. 

Will Green’s daughter was waiting for him at the door 
and gave him a close and eager hug, and had a kiss to spare 
for each of us withal: a strong girl she was, as I have said, 
and sweet and wholesome also. She made merry with her 
father; yet it was easy to see that her heart was in her mouth 
all along. There was a younger girl some twelve summera 
old, and a lad of ten, who were easily to be known for his 
children; an old woman also, who had her livelihood there, 
and helped the household; and moreover three long young 
men, who came into the house after we had sat dovm, to 
whom Will nodded kindly. They were brisk lads and smart, 
but had been afield aAer the beasts that evening, and iiad 
not seen the fray. 

The room we came into was indeed the house, for there 
was nothing but it on the ground floor, but a stair in the 
corner went up to the chamber or loft above. It was much 
like the room at the Rose, but bigger; the cupboard better 
wrought, and with more vesseb on it, and handsomer. 
Also the walls, instead of being panelled, were hung with a 
coarse loosely- woven stuff of green worsted with birds and 
trees woven into it. There were flowers in plenty stuck about 
the room, mostly of the yellow blossoming flag or flower- 
de-luce, of which I had seen plenty in all the ditches, but 
in the window near the door was a pot full of those same 
white poppies I had seen when I first woke up; and the 
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table was all set forth with meat and drink, a big salt- 
cellar of pewter in the middle, covered with a while cloth. 

Wc sat down, the priest blessed the meat in the name of 
the Trinity, and we crossed ourselves and fell to. The 
victual was plentiful of broth and flesh meat, and bread 
and cherries, so we ate and drank, and talked lightly to- 
gether when we were full. 

Yet was not the feast so gay as might have been. Will 
Green had me to sit next to him, and on the other side sat 
John Sail, but the priest had grown somewhat distraught, 
and sat as one thinking of somewhat that was like to escape 
his thought. Wilt Green looked at his daughter from time 
to time, and whiles his eyes glanced round the fair chamber 
as one who loved it, and his kind face grew sad, yet never 
sullen. When the herdsmen came into the hall they fell 
straightway to asking questions concerning those of the 
Fellowship who had been slain in the fray, and of their 
wives and children; so that for a while thereafter no man 
cared to jest, for they were a neighbourly and kind folk, and 
were sorry both for the dead, and also for the living that 
should suffer from that day’s work. 

So then we sat silent awhile. The unseen moon was 
bright over the roof of the house, so that ouuide all was 
gleaming bright save the black shadows, though the moon 
came not into the room, and the while wall of the tower 
was the whitest and the brightest thing we could see. 

Wide open were the windows, and the scents of the 
fragrant night floated in upon us, and the sounds of the 
men at their meat or making merry about the township; 
and whiles we heard the gibber of an owl from the trees 
westward of the church, and the sharp cry of a blackbird 
made fearful by the prowling stoat, or the far-off lowing of 
a cow from the upland pastures; or the hoofs of a horse 
trotting on the pilgrimage road (and one of our watchers 
would that be). 

Thus we sat awhile, and once again came that feeling 
over me of wonder and pleasure at the strange and beau- 
tiful sights, nungled with the sights and sounds and scents 
beautiful indeed, yet not strange, but rather long familiar 
to me. 

But now Will Green started in fais seat where he sat with 
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his daughter hanging over his chair, her hand amidst his 
thick black curls* and she weeping softly, I thought; and 
his rough strong voice broke the silence. 

“Why, lads and neighbours, what ails us? If the knights 
who fled from us this eve were to creep back hither and look 
in at the window, they would deem that they had slain us 
after all, and that we were but the ghosts of the men who 
fought them. Yet, forsooth, fair it is at whiles to sit with 
friends and let the summer night speak for us and tell us 
its tales. But now, swcetling, fetch the mazer and the 
wine.’* 

Forsooth,” said John Ball, “if ye laugh not over-much 
now, ye shall laugh the more on the moiTOW of to-morrow, 
as yc draw nearer to the play of point and edge.” 

“That is sooth,” said one of the upland guests. “So it was 
seen in France when we fought there; and the eve of fight 
was sober and the morn was merry.” 

“Yea,*’ said another, “but there, forsooth, it was for 
nothing ye fought; and to-morrow it shall be for a fair 
rcw'ard.” 

“It was for life we fought,” said the first. 

*'Yca,*’ said the second, “for life; and leave to go home 
and find the lawyers at their fell game. Ho, Will Green, 
cal) a health over the cup)” 

For now Will Green had a bowl of wine in his hand. He 
stood up and said: “Here, now, I call a health to the wrights 
of Kent who be turning our plough-shares Into swords and 
our pruning-hooks into spean! Drink around, my masters)** 

Then he drank, and his daughter filled the bowl brim- 
ming again and he passed it to me. As I took it I saw that 
it was of light polished wood curiously speckled, with a 
band of silver round it, on which was cut the legend, “7n 
the name oj the Trinity fill the cup and drink to me.'' And before 
I drank, it came upon me to say, “To-morrow, and the fair 
days afterwards!** 

Then 1 drank a great draught of the strong red wine, 
and passed it on; and every man said, something over its 
as “The road to London Bridge!” “Hob Carter and his 
male!” and so on, till last of all John Ball drank, saying: 

“Ten years hence, and the freedom of the Fellowship)*’ 
Then he said to Will Green: “Now, Will, must I need. 
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depart to go and wake the dead, both friend and foe in the 
church yonder; and whoso of you will be shriven let him 
come to me thither in the mom, nor spare for as little after 
sunrise as it may be. And this our friend and brother from 
over the water of Thames, he hath will to talk with me and 
I with him; so now wiU I take him by the hand: and so 
God keep you, fellows”' 

1 rose to meet him as he came round the head of the 
table, and took his hand. Will Green turned round to me 
and said: 

”Thou wilt come back again timely, old lad; for betimes 
on the morrow must we rise if we shall dine at Rochester.” 

I stammered as I yea -said him; for John Ball was looking 
strangely at me with a half-smile, and my heart beat 
anxiously and fearfully; but we went quietly to the door 
and so out into the bright moonlight. 

I lingered a little when we had passed the threshold, 
and looked back at the yellow-lighted window and the 
shapes of the men that I saw therein with a grief and long- 
ing that I could not give myself a reason for, since I was to 
come back so soon. John Ball did not press me to move 
forward, but held up his hand as if to bid me hearken. The 
folk and guests there had already shaken themselves down 
since our departure, and were gotten to be reasonably 
merry it seemed; for one of the guests, he who had spoken 
of France before, had fallen to singing a ballad of the war 
to a wild and melancholy tune. I remember the first 
rhymes of it, which I heard as I turned away my head and 
we moved on toward the church: 

“On a fair field of France 
We fought on a morning 
So lovely as it lieth 
Along by the water. 

There was many a lord there 
Mowed men in the medley, 

’Midst the banners of the barons 
And bold men of the knighthood, 

And spearmen and sergeants 
And shooters of the sh^t.” 
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CHAPTER IX 

BETWIXT THE LIVING AND 
THE DEAD 

W B entered the church tli rough the south porch under 
a round-arched door carved very richly, and with 
a sculpture over the doorway and under the arch, which, 
as far as I could see by the moonlight, figured St. Michael 
and the Dragon. As I came into the rich gloom of the nave 
I noticed for the first time that I had one of those white 
poppies in my hand; 1 must have taken it out of the pot 
by the window as I passed out of Will Green’s house. 

The nave was not very large, but it looked spacious too; 
it was somewhat old, but welUbuilt and handsome; the 
roof of curved wooden rafeen with great tie-beams going 
from wall to wall. There was no light in it but that of the 
moon streaming through the windows, which were by no 
means large, and were glazed with white fretwork, with 
here and there a little figure in very deep rich colours. Two 
larger windows near the east end of each aisle had just been 
made so that the church grew lighter toward the east, and 
I could see all the work on the great screen between the nave 
and chancel which glittered bright in new paint and gild- 
ing: a candle glimmered in the loft above it, before the huge 
rood that filled up the whole space between the loft and the 
chancel arch. There was an altar at the east end of each 
aisle, the one on the south side standing against the outside 
wall, the one on the north against a traceried gaily-painted 
screen, for that aisle ran on along the chancel. There were a 
few oak benclies near this second altar, seemingly Just made, 
and well carved and moulded; otherwise the floor of the 
nave, which was paved with a quaint pavement of glazed 
tiles like the crocks I had seen outside as to ware, was quite 
clear, and the shafts of the arches rose out of it white and 
beautiful under the moon as though out of a sea, dark but 
with gleams struck over it. 

I'hc priest let me Unger and look round, when he had 
crossed himself and give me the holy water; and then I saw 
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that the walb were hgured all over with stories, a huge 
St. Christopher with his black beard looking like Will 
Green, being close to the porch by which we entered, and 
above the chancel arch the Doom of the last Day, in which 
the painter had not spared either kings or bishops, and in 
which a lawyer with his blue coif was one of the chief figures 
in the group which the Devil was hauling off to hell. 

“Yea,” said John Bail, “ *tis a goodly church and fair as 
you may see ’twixt Canterbury and London as for Its kind; 
and yet do I misdoubt me where tirose who are dead are 
housed, and where those shall house them after they are 
dead, who built thb house for God to*dwell in. God grant 
they be cleansed at last; forsooth one of them who is now 
alive is a foul swine and a cruel wolf. Art thou all so sure, 
scholar, that all such have souls? and if it be so, was it well 
done of God to make them? I speak to thee thus, for I think 
thou art no delator; and if thou be, why should I heed it, 
since I think not to come back from this journey.” 

I looked at him and, as it were, had some ado to answer 
him; but I said at last, “Friend, I never saw a soul, save in 
the body; I cannot tell.” 

He crossed himself and said, “Yet do I intend that ere 
many days are gone by my soul shall be in bliss among the 
fellowship of the saints, and merry shall it be, even before 
my body rises from the dead; for wiseiy I have wrought in 
the world, and I wot well of friends that are long ago gone 
from the world, as St. Martin, and St. Francis, and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, who shall speak well of me to the 
heavenly Fellowship, and I shall in no wise lose my reward.” 

I looked shyly at him as he spoke; his face looked sweet 
and calm and happy, and I would have said no word to 
grieve him; and yet belike my eyes looked wonder on him: 
he seemed to note it and his face grew puzzled. “How 
deemest thou of these things?” said he: “why do men die 
else, if it be otherwise than this?” 

I smiled: “Why then do they live?” said I. 

Even in the white moonli jhi I saw his face flush, and he 
cried out in a great voice, **To do great deeds or to repent 
them that they ever were b jrn.” 

“Yea,” said I, “they live to live because the world 
liveth.” He stretched out his hand to me and grasped mine, 
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but said no more; and went on till wc came to the door in 
the rood-screen; then he turned to me with his hand on the 
ring-latch, and said, “Hast thou seen many dead men?** 

“Nay, but few,” said I. 

“And I a many,” said he; “but come now and look on 
these, our friends fint and then our foes, so that ye may not 
look to sec them while we sit and talk of the days that are 
to be on the earth before the Day of Doom cometh.** 

So he opened the door, and we went into the chancel; a 
light burned on the high altar before the host, and looked 
red and strange in the moonlight that came through the 
wide traceried windo^^‘S unstained by the pictures and 
beflowerings of the glazing; there were new stalls for the 
priests and vicars where we entered, carved more abund- 
antly and beautifully than any of the w'oodwork I had yet 
seen, and cvcry%vhere was rich and fair colour and delicate 
and dainty form. Our dead lay just before the high altar on 
low biers, their faces ail covered W'iih linen cloths, for some 
of them had been sore smitten and hacked in the fray. We 
went up to them and John Ball took the cloth from the face 
of one; he had been shot to the heart with a shaft and his 
face was calm and smooth. He had been a young man fair 
and comely, with hair flaxen almost to whiteness; he lay 
there in his clothes as he had fallen, the hands crossed over 
his breast and holding a rush cross. His bow lay on one side 
of him, bis quiver of shafts and his sword on the other. 

John Bali spake to me while he held the corner of the 
sheet: “What sayest thou, scholar? feelest thou sorrow of 
heart when thou lookesr on this, either for the man himself, 
or for thyself and the time when thou shalt be as he is?” 

I said, “Nay, I feel no sorrow for this; for the man is not 
here: this is an empty house, and the master has gone from 
it. Forsooth, this to me b but as a waxen image of a man; 
nay, not even that, for if it were an image, it would be an 
image of the man as he was when he was alive. But here is no 
life nor semblance of life, and I am not moved by it; nay, I 
am more moved by the man’s clothes and war-gear — there 
is more life in them than in him.” 

“Thou sayest sooih,’* said he; “but sorrowest thou not for 
thine own death when thou lookest on him?” 

1 said, “And how can I sorrow for that which 1 cannot so 
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much as think of? Bethink thee that while I am alive I 
cannot think that I shall die, or believe in death at all, 
although I know well that I shall die — I can but think of 
myself as living in some new way.” 

Again he looked on me as if puzzled; then his face cleared 
as he said, “Yea, forsooth, and that is what the Church 
meaneth by death, and even that I look for; and that here- 
after I shall sec all the deeds that 1 have done in the body, 
and what they really were, and what shall come of them; 
and ever shall I be a member of the Church, and that is the 
Fellowship; then, even as now.” 

I sighed as he spoke; then I said, “Yea, somewhat in this 
fashion have most of men thought, since no man that is can 
conceive of not being; and I mind me that in those stories of 
the old Danes, their common word for a man dying is to 
say, ‘He changed his life.’ ** 

“And so deemest thou?” 

I shook my head and said nothing. 

“What hast thou to say hereon?” said he, “for there 
seemeth something betwixt us twain as it were a wall that 
parteth us.” 

“This,” said I, “that though I die and end, yet mankind 
yet liveth, therefore 1 end not, since I am a man; and even 
so thou deemest, good friend; or at the least even so thou 
doest, since now thou art ready to die in grief and torment 
rather than be unfaithful to the Fellowship, yea rather than 
fail to work thine utmost for it; whereas, as thou thyself 
sauist at the cross, with a few words spoken and a little 
huddling- up of the truth, with a few pennies paid, and a few 
masses sung, thou mightest have had a good place on this 
earth and in that heaven. And as thou doest, so now doth 
many a poor man unnamed and unknown, and shall do 
while the world lasteth: and they that do less than this, fail 
because of fear, and are ashamed of their cowardice, and 
n“.3ke many tales to themselves to deceive themselves, lest 
they should grow too much ashamed to live. And trust me if 
this were not so, the world would not live, but would die, 
smothered by its own stink. Is the waU betwixt us gone! 
friend?” 

He smiled as he looked at me, kindly, but sadly and 
shamefast, and shook his head. 
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Then in a while he said, “Now ye have seen the images of 
those who were our friends, come and sec the images of 
those who were once our foes.*’ 

So he led the way through the side screen into the chance! 
aisle, and there on the pavement lay the bodies of the foe- 
men, their weapons uken from them and they stripped of 
their armour, but not otherwise of their clothes, and their 
faces mostly, but not all, covered. At the east end of the 
aisle was another altar, covered with a rich cloth beautifully 
figured, and on the wall over it was a deal of tabernacle 
work, in the mid^most niche of it an image painted and 
gilt of a gay knight on horseback, cutting his own cloak in 
two with his sword to give a cantlc of it to a half-naked 
beggar. 

“ Knowest thou any of these men ? ** said I. 

He said, “Some I should know, could I see their faces; but 
let them be.” 

“Were they evil men?** said I. 

“Yea,” he said, “some two or three. But I will not tell 
thee of them; let St. Martin, whose house this is, tell their 
story if he will. As for the rest they were hapless fools, or 
else men who must earn their bread somehow, and were 
driven to this bad way of earning it; God rest their souls! I 
will be no tale bearer, not even to God.'* 

So we stood musing a little while, I gazing not on the dead 
men, but on the strange pictures on the wall, which were 
richer and deeper coloured than those in the nave; till at last 
John Ball turned to me and laid his hand on my shoulder. 
I started and said, “Yea, brother; now must I get me back 
to Will Green’s house, as I promised to do so timely.” 

“Not yet, brother,” said he; “I have still much to say to 
thee, and the night is yet young. Go we and sit in the stalls of 
the vicars, and let us ask and answer on matters concerning 
the fashion of this world of menfolk, and of this land wherein 
we dwell; for once more I deem of thee that thou hast seen 
things which I have not seen, and could not have seen.” 
With that word he led me back into the chancel, and we sat 
down side by side in the stalls at the west end of it, facing the 
high altar and the great cast window. By this time the 
chancel was getting dimmer as the moon wound round the 
heavens; but yet was there a twilight of the moon, so that I 
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could still see the things about me for all the brightness of the 
vsdndow that faced us; and this moon twilight would last, I 
knew, until the short summer night should wane, and the 
twilight of the dawn begin to show us the colours of all 
things about us. 

So we sat, and I gathered my thoughts to hear what he 
would say, and I myself was trying to think what I should 
ask of him; for 1 thought of him as he of me, that he had 
seen things which I could not have seen. 


CHAPTER X 

THOSE TWO TALK OF THE 
DAYS TO COME 

** T5ROTHER,” said John Ball, “how decmest thou of our 

D adventure? I do not ask thee if thou thinkest we 
are right to play the play like men, but whether playing 
like men we shall fall like men?’’ 

“Why dost thou ask me?” said I; “bow much further than 
beyond this church can I see?” 

“Far further,” quoth he, “for I wot that thou art a scholar 
and hast read books; and withal, in some way that I cannot 
name, thou knowest more than we; as though with thee the 
world bad lived longer than with us. Hide not, therefore, 
what thou hast in thine heart, for I think after this night T 
shall see thee no more, until we meet in the heavenly 
Fellowship.” 

“Friend,” I said, “ask me what thou wilt; or rather ask 
thou the years to come to tell thee some little of their tale; 
and yet methinks thou thyself mayest have some deemine 
thereof.” 

He raised himself on the elbow of the stall and looked me 
full in the face, and said to me: “Is it so after all that thou 
art no man in the flesh, but art sent to me by the Master of 
the Fellowship, and the King’s Son of Heaven, to tell me 
what shall be ? If that be so tell me straight out, since I had 
some deeming hereof before; whereas thy speech is like ours 
and yet unlike, and thy face hath something in it which is 
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iio( after the fashion of our day. And yet take heed, if thou 
art such an one, I fear thee not, nay, nor him that sent thee; 
nor for thy bidding, nor for his, will I turn back from 
London Bridge but will press on, for I do what is meet 
and right.” 

“Nay,” said I, “did 1 not tell thee e’en now that 1 knew 
life but not death? 1 am not dead; and as to who hath sent 
me, I say not that lam come by my own will; for 1 know 
not; yet also I know not the will that hath sent me hither. 
And this I say to thee, moreover, that if I know more than 
thou, I do far less; therefore thou art my captain and I thy 
minstrel.” 

He sighed as one from whom a weight had been lifted, 
and said: “Well, then, since thou art alive on the earth and a 
man like myself, tell me how deemest thou of our adventure: 
shall we come to London, and how shall we fare there?” 

Said I, “What shall hinder you to come to London, and to 
fare there as ye will? For be sure that the Fellowship in Essex 
shall not fail you; nor shall the Londoners who hate the 
king's uncles withstand you; nor hath the Court any great 
force to meet you in the held; ye shall cast fear and tremb- 
ling into their hearts.” 

“Even so, 1 thought,” said be; “but afterwards what shall 
betide?” 

Said I, “It grieves my heart to say that which I think. 
Yet hearken; many a man’s son shall die who is now alive 
and happy, and if the soldiers be slain, and of them most 
not on the held, but by the lawyers, how shall the captains 
escape? Surely thou goest to thy death.” 

He smiled very sweetly, yet proudly, as he said: “Yea, 
the road is long, but the end cometh at last. Friend, many 
a day have 1 been dying; for my sister, with whom T have 
played and been merry in the autumn tide about the edges 
of the stubble-helds; and we gathered the nuts and bramble- 
berries there, and started thence the missel-thrush, and 
wondered at his voice and thought him big; and the 
sparrow-hawk wheeled and turned over the hedges and the 
weasel ran across the path, and the sound of the sheep-beUs 
came to us from the downs as we sat happy on the grass; 
and she is dead and gone from the earth, for she pined ftom 
famine after the years of the great sickness; and my brother 
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was slain in the French wars, and none thanked him for 
dying save he that stripped him of his gear; and my un- 
wedded wife vdth whom I dwelt in love after I had taken the 
tonsure, and all men said she was good and fair,, and true 
she was and lovely; she also is dead and gone from the 
earth; and why should I abide save for the deeds of the flesh 
which must be done? Truly, friend, this is but an old tale 
that men must die; and I will tell thee another, to wit, that 
they live: and I live now and shall live. Tell me then what 
shall befall?” 

Somehow I could not heed him as a living man as much 
as I had done, and the voice that came from me seemed less 
of me as I answered: 

**These men are strong and valiant as any that have been 
or shall be, and good fellows also and kindly; but they are 
simple, and see no great way before their own noses. The 
victory shall they have and shall not know what to do with 
it; they shall light and overcome, because of their lack of 
knowledge, and because of their lack of knowledge shall 
they be C02ened and betrayed when their captains are slain, 
and all shall come to nought by seeming; and the king’s 
uncles shall prevail, that both they and the king may come 
to the shame that is appointed for them. And yet when the 
lords have vanquished, and all England lieth under them 
again, yet shall their victory be fruitless; for the free men 
that hold unfree lands shall they not bring under the collar 
again, and villeinage shall slip from their hands, till there 
be, and not long after ye are dead, but few unfree men in 
England; so that your lives and your deaths both shall bear 
fruit.” 

‘‘Said I not,” quoth John Ball, “that thou wert a sending 
from other times? Good is thy message, for the land shall be 
free. Tell on now.” 

He spoke eagerly, and I went on somewhat sadly: “The 
times shall better, though the king and lords shall worsen, 
the Gilds of Craft shall wax and become mightier; more 
recourse shall there be of foreign merchants. There shall be 
plenty in the land and not famine. Where a man now 
earneth two pennies he shall earn three.” 

“Yea,** said he, “then shall those that labour become 
strong and stronger, and so soon shall it come about that 
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all men shall work and none make to work, and so shall 
none be robbed, and at last shall all men labour and live 
and be happy, and have the goods of the earth without 
money and without price.” 

Yea,” said I, “that shall indeed come to pass, but not yet 
for a while, and belike a long while.” 

And I sat for long without speaking, and the church 
grew darker as the moon waned yet more. 

Then I said: “Bethink thee that these men shall yet have 
masten over them who have at hand many a law and 
custom for the behoof of masten, and being masters can 
make yci more laws in the same behoof; and they shall suffer 
poor people to thrive just so long as their thriving shall 
profit the mastership and no longer; and so shall it be in 
those days I teU of; for there shall bt king and lords and 
knights and squires still, with servants to do their bidding, 
and make honest men afraid; and all these will make no- 
thing and eat much as aforetime, and the more that is made 
in the land the more shall they crave.” 

“Yea,” said he, “that wot I well, that these are of the 
kin of the daughters of the horse-leech; but how shall they 
stake their greed, seeing that as thou sayest villeinage shall 
be gone? Belike their men shall pay them quit-rents and 
do them service, as freemen may, but all this according to 
law and not beyond it; so that though the workers shall be 
richer than they now be, the lords shall be no richer, and 
so all shall be on the road to being free and equal.” 

Said I, “Look you, friend; aforetime the lords, for the 
most part, held the land and all that was on it, and the men 
that were on it worked for them as their horses worked, 
and after they were fed and housed all was the lords’; but in 
the time to come the lords shall sec their men thriving on the 
land and shall say once more, ‘These men have more than 
they need, why have we not the surplus since we arc their 
lords?* Moreover, in those days shall betide much chaffer- 
ing for wares between man and man, and country and 
country; and the lords shall note that if there were less com 
and less men on their lands there would be more sheep, 
that is to say more wool for chaffer, and that thereof they 
should have abundantly more than aforetime; since all the 
land they own, and it pays them quit-rent or service, save 
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here and there a croft or a close of a yeoman; and all this 
might grow wool for them to sell to the Easterlings. Then 
shall England sec a new thing, for whereas hitherto men 
have lived on the land and by it, the land shall no longer 
need them, but many sheep and a few* shepherds shall make 
wool grow to be sold for money to the Easterlings, and that 
money shall the lords pouch: for, look you, they shall set 
the lawyers a*work and the strong hand moreover, and the 
land they shall take to themselves and their sheep; and ex- 
cept for these lords of land few shall be the free men that 
shall hold a rood of land whom the word of their lord may 
not turn adrift straightway.** 

**How mean you?” said John Ball: ”shall all men be 
villeins again?** 

“Nay,” said I, “there shall be no villeins in England.” 

“Surely then,’* said he, “it shall be worse, and ail men 
save a few shall be thralls to be bought and sold at the 
cross.” 

“Good friend,” said I, “it shall not be so; all men shall 
be free even as ye would have it; yet, as I say, few indeed 
shall have so much land as they can stand upon save by 
buying such a grace of their masters.” 

“And now,** said he, “I wot not what thou sayest. I 
know a thrall, and he is his master’s every hour, and never 
his own; and a villein 1 know, and whiles he is his own and 
whiles his lord’s; and I know a free man, and he is his own 
always; but how shall he be his own if he have nought 
whereby to make his livelihood? Or shall he be a thief 
and take from others? Then is he an outlaw. Wonderful 
is this thou tel lest of a free man with nought whereby 
to Uvel” 

“Yet so it shall be,” said I, “and by such free men shall 
all wares be made.” 

“Nay, that cannot be; thou art talking riddles,” said he; 
“for how shall a woodwright make a chest without the 
wood and the toob?” 

Said I, “He must needs buy leave to labour of them that 
own all things except himself and such as himself.” 

“Yea, but wherewith shall he buy it?” said John Ball. 
“What hath he except himself?” 

“With himself then shall he buy it,” quoth I, “with his 
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body and the power of labour that licth therein; with the 
price of his labour shall he buy leave to labour.’* 

Riddles again) said he; “how can he sell his labour for 
aught else but his daily bread? He must win by his labour 
meat and drink and clothing and housing) Can he sell his 
labour twice over?** 

“Not so,” said I, “but this shall he do belike; he shall sell 
himself, that is the labour that is in him, to the master that 
suffers him to work, and that master shall give to him from 
out of the wares he maketh enough to keep him alive, and 
to beget children and nourish them till they be old enough 
to be sold like himself, and the residue shall the rich man 
keep to himself.*’ 

John Ball laughed aloud, and said: “Well, I perceive we 
are not yet out of the land of riddles. The man may well 
do what thou sayest and live, but he may not do it and live 
a free man.” 

“Thou sayest sooth,” said I. 


CHAPTER XI 

HARD IT IS FOR THE OLD WORLD 
TO SEE the" new 

H e held his peace awhile, and then he said: “But no 
man selleth himself and his children into thraldom 
uncompelled; nor b any fool so great a fool as willingly to 
take the name of freeman and the life of a thrall as payment 
for the very life of a freeman. Now would 1 ask thee some* 
what ebe; and I am the readier to do so since I perceive 
that thou art a wondrous seer; for surely no man could of 
hb own >vit have imagined a tale of such follies as thou 
hast told me. Now well I wot that men having once shaken 
themselves clear of the burden of villeinage, as thou sayest 
we shall do (and 1 bless thee for the word), shall never bow 
down to thb woncr tyranny without sore strife in the 
worl^; and surely so sore shall it be, before our valiant 
sons give way, that maids and little lads shall take the 
sword and the spear, and in many a field men’s blood and 
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not water shall tux*n the grist-mills of England. But when 
all this is over, and the tyranny is cstablbhcd, because there 
are but few men in the land after the great war, how shall 
it be with you then? Will there not be many soldiers and 
sergeants and few workers? Surely in every parish ye shall 
have the constables to sec that the men work; and they shall 
be saying every day, ‘Such an one, hast thou yet sold thy- 
self for this day or this week or this year? Go to now, and 
get thy bargain done, or it shall be the worse for thee.* And 
wheresoever work is going on there shall be constables 
again, and those that labour shall labour under the whip 
like the Hebrews in the land of Egypt. And every man that 
may, will steal as a dog snatches at a bone; and there again 
shall ye need more soldiers and more constables till the 
land is eaten up by them; nor shall the lords and the 
masters even be able to bear the burden of it; nor will their 
gains be so great, since that which each man may do in a 
day is not right great when all is said.’* 

‘‘Friend,** said I, “from thine own valiancy and high heart 
thou speakest, when thou sayest that they who fall under 
this tyranny shall fight to the death against it. Wars indeed 
there shall be in the world, great and grievous, and yet few 
on this score; rather shall men hglit as they have been hght* 
ing in France at the bidding of some lord of the manor, or 
some king, or at last at the bidding of some usurer and fore- 
staller of the market. Valiant men, forsooth, shall arise in 
the beginning of these evil limes, but though they shall die 
as ye shall, yet shall not their deaths be fruitful as yours 
shall be; because ye, forsooth, are fighting against villeinage 
which is waning, but they shall fight against usury which is 
waxing. And, moreover, I have been telling thee how it 
shall be when the measure of the time is full; and we, look- . 
ing at these things from afar, ca^ see them as they arc 
indeed; but they who live at the beginning of those times 
and amidst them, shall not know what is doing around 
them;* they shall indeed feel the plague and yet not know 
the remedy; by little and by little they shall fall from their 
better livelihood, and weak and helpless shall they grow, 
and have no might to withstand the evil of this tyranny; 
and then again when the times mend somewhat and they 
have but a little more ease, then shall it be to them like the 
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kingdom of heaven, and they shall have no will to with- 
stand any tyranny, but shall think themselves happy that 
they be pinched somewhat less. Abo whereas thou sayest 
that there shall be for ever constables and sergeants going 
to and fro to drive men to work, and that they will not work 
save under the lash, thou art wrong and it shall not be so; 
for there shall ever be more workers than the masten may 
set to work, so that men shall strive eagerly for leave to 
work; and when one says, I will sell my hours at such and 
such a price, then another will say, and I for so much less; 
so that never shall the lords lack slaves willing to work, but 
often the slaves shall lack lords to buy them.’* 

“Thou tcllest marvels indeed,” said he, “but how then? 
if all the churb work not, shall there not be famine and lack 
of wares?” 

“Famine enough,” said I, “yet not from lack of wares; 
It shall be clean contrary. What wilt thou say when I tell 
thee that in the latter days there shall be such traffic and 
such speedy travel across the seas that most wares shall be 
good cheap, and bread of all things the cheapest?” 

Quoth he: “I should say that then there would be better 
livelihood for men, for in times of plenty it is well; for then 
men eat that which their own hands have harvested, and 
need not to spend of their substance in buying of others. 
Truly, it is well for honest men, but not so well for forc- 
stallers and regraten;! but who heeds what befalb such 
foul swine, who filch the money from people’s purses, and 
do not one hair’s turn of work to help them?” 

Yea, friend,” I said, “but in those latter days all power 
shall be in the hands of these foul swine, and tliey shall be 
the rulers of all; therefore hearken, for I tell thee that tim« 
of plenty shall in those days be the times of famine, and all 
shall pray for the prices of wares to rise, so that the fore- 
stalled and regraters thrive, and that some of their well- 

doing may overflow on to those on whom they live.” 

^ Fores^lcr, one who buys up goods when they are cheap, 
and so rabes the price for hjs own benefit ; forestalls the due 
and real demand. R^ater, one who both buys and selb in 
the same market, or within five miles thereof ; buys say a ton of 
cheese at to a.m. and selb it at 5 p.u. a penny a pound dearer 
without moving from hb chair. The word ‘‘monopolist will 
cover both species of thief. 
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“I am weary of thy riddles,*' he said. “Yet at least 1 hope 
that there may be fewer and fewer folk in the land; as may 
well be, if life is then so foul and wretched.*' 

“Alas, poor man!” I said; “nor mayst thou imagine how 
foul and wretched it may be for many of the folk; and yet 
I tell thee chat men shall increase and multiply, till where 
there is one man in the land now, there shall be twenty in 
those days — yea, in some places ten times twenty.*’ 

“1 have but little heart to ask thee more questions," said 
he; “and when thou answerest, thy words arc plain, but the 
things they tell of I may scarce understand. But tell me 
this: in those days will men deem that so it must be for ever, 
as great men even now tell us of our ills, or will they think 
of some remedy?" 

I looked about me. There was but a glimmer of light in 
the church now, but what there was, was no longer the 
strange light of the moon, but the hrst coming of the kindly 
day. 

“Yea,” said John Ball, “ 'tis the twilight of the dawn. 
God and Sc. Christopher send us a good day!" 

“John Ball," said I, “I have told thee that thy death will 
bring about that which thy life has striven for: thinkest 
thou that the thing which thou strives! for is worth the 
labour? or dost thou believe in the tale 1 have cold thee 
of the days to come?’* 

He said: “I tell thee once again that I trust thee for a 
seer; because no man could make up such a tale as thou; 
the things which thou tellest are too wonderful for a min- 
strel, the tale too grievous. And whereas thou askest as to 
whether I count my labour lost, I say nay; if so be that in 
those latter times (and worser than ours they will be) men 
shall yet seek a remedy: therefore again I ask thee, b it so 
that they shall?" 

“Yea," said I, “and their remedy shall be the same as 
thine, although the days be dilferent: for if the folk be en- 
thralled, what remedy save that they be set free? and if 
they have tried many roads towards freedom, and found 
that they led no-whither, then shall they try yet another. 
Yet in the days to come they shall be slothful to try it, 
because their masters shall be so much mightier than thine, 
that they shall not need to show the high hand, and until 
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the days get to their e vilest, men shall be cozened into think* 
ing that it is of Uieir o\vn free will that they must needs 
buy leave to labour by pawning their labour that is to be. 
Moreover, your lords and masters seem very mighty to you, 
each one of them, and so they are, but they are few; and the 
masters of the days to come shall not each one of them 
seem very mighty to the men of those days, but they shall 
be very many, and they shall be of one intent, in these 
matters without knowing it; like as one sees the oars of a 
galley when the rowers are hidden, that rise and fall as it 
were with one will.** 

'*And yet,** be said, '*$haU it not be the same with 
those that these men devour? shall not they also have one 
will?** 

**Frieod,** I said, “they shall have the will to live, as 
the wretchedest thing living has: therefore shall they sell 
themselves that they may live, as I told thee; and their 
hard need shall be their lord’s easy livelihood, and because 
of it he shall sleep without fear, since their need compelleth 
them not to loiter by the way to lament with friend or 
brother that they are pinched in their servitude, or to devbe 
means for ending it. And yet indeed thou sayest it: they 
also shall have one will if they but knew it: but for a long 
while they shall have but a glimmer of knowledge of it: 
yet doubt it not that in the end they shall come to know it 
clearly, and then shall they bring about the remedy; and 
in those days shall it be seen that thou hast not wrought 
for nothing, because thou hast seen beforehand what the 
remedy should be, even as those of later days have seen it.** 

We both sat silent a little while. The twilight was gain* 
ing on the night, though slowly. 1 looked at the poppy 
which I still held in my hand, and betliought me of Will 
Green, and said. 

'*Lo, how the light is spreading: now must 1 get me back 
to Will Green’s house as 1 promised.** 

“Go then,** said he, “if thou wilt. Yet meseems before 
long he shall come to us; and then mayst thou sleep among 
the trees on the green grass till the sun is high, for the host 
shall not be on foot very early; and sweet it is to sleep in 
shadow by the sun in the full morning when one has been 
awake and troubled through the night* tide.*' 
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“Yet I will go now,’’ said I; “I bid thee good-night, or 
rather good-morrow.” 

Therewith I half rose up; but as I did so the will to depart 
left me as though I had never had it, and I sat down again, 
and heard the voice of John Ball, at first as one speaking 
from far away, but litde by little growing nearer and more 
familiar to me, and as if once more it were coming from the 
man himself whom I had got to know. 


CHAPTER XU 

ILL WOULD CHANGE BE AT WHILES 
WERE IT NOT FOR THE CHANGE 
BEYOND THE CHANGE 

H e said: ”Many strange things hast thou told me that 
I could not understand; yea, some my wit so tailed 
to compass, that 1 cannot so much as ask thee questions 
concerning them; but of some matters would I ask thee, 
and I^ust hasten, for in very sooth the night is worn old 
and grey. Whereas thou sayest that in the days to come, 
when there shall be no labouring men who are not thralls 
after their new fashion, that their lords shall be many and 
very many, it seemeth to me that these same lords, if they 
be many, shall hardly be rich, or but very few of them, since 
they must verily feed and clothe and house their thralls, so 
that that which they take from them, since it will have to 
be dealt out amongst many, will not be enough to make 
many rich; since out of one man ye may get but one man’s 
work; and pinch him never so sorely, still as aforesaid ye 
may not pinch him so sorely as not to feed him. Therefore, 
though the eyes of my mind may see a few lords and many 
slaves, yet can they not see many lords as well as many 
slaves; and if the slaves be many and the lords few, then 
some day shall the slaves make an end of that mastery by 
the force of their bodies. How then shall thy mastership of 
the latter days endure?” 

^^John Ball,” said I, ^‘mastership hath many shifts 

K 
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whereby it strivclh to keep itself alive in the world. And 
now hear a marvel: whereas thou sayest these two times that 
out of one man ye may get but one man's work, in days to 
come one man shall do tlic work of a hundred men — yea, 
of a thousand or more: and this is the shift of mastership 
that shall make many masters and many rich men.’' 

John Ball laughed. “Great is my harvest of riddles to- 
night,” said he; “for even if a man sleep not, and cat and 
drink while he is a-working, ye shall but make two men, 
or three at the most, out of him.” 

Said I: “Saw'cst thou ever a weaver at his loom?” 

“Yea,” said he, “many a time.” 

He was silent a little, and then said: “Yet I marvelled 
not at it; but now I marvel, because I know what thou 
wouldst say. Time was when the shuttle was thrust in and 
out of all the thousand threads of the warp, and it was long 
to do; but now the spring-suves go up and down as the 
man’s feet move, and this and that leaf of the warp cometh 
forward and the shuttle goeth in one shot through all the 
thousand warps. Yea, so it is that this multiplieth a man 
many times. But look you, he b so multiplied already; and 
so hath he been, meseemeth, for many hundred yean.” 

“Yea,” said I, “but what hitherto needed the masjen to 
multiply him more? For many hundred years the work- 
man was a thrall bought and sold at the cross; and for other 
hundreds of years he hath been a villein— that b, a working- 
beast and a part of the stock of the manor on which he 
Hveth; but then thou and the like of thee shall free him, 
and then b mastership put to its shifts; for what should 
avail the mastery then, when the master no longer owneth 
the man by law as hb chattel, nor any longer by law owneth 
him as stock of hb land, if the master hath not that which 
he on whom he liveth may not lack and live withal, and 
cannot have without selling himself?” 

He said nothing, but I saw hb brow knitted and hb lips 
pressed together as though in anger; and again I said: 

“Thou hast seen the weaver at hb loom: tliink how it 
should be if he sit no longer before the web and cast the 
shuttle and draw home the slcy, but if the shed open of 
itself and the shuttle of itself speed through it as swift as 
the eye can follow, and the slcy come home of itself; and 
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the weaver standing by and whistling Tiie Hunt's Up! the 
while, or looking lo half-a-dozen looms and bidding them 
what to do. And as with the weaver so with the potter, 
and the smith, and every worker in metals, and all other 
crafts, that it shall be for them looking on and tending, as 
with the man that sitteth in the cart while the horse draws. 
Yea, at last so shall it be even with those who are mere 
husbandmen; and no longer shall the reaper fare afield in 
the morning with his hook over his shoulder, and smite 
and bind and smite again till the sun is down and the moon 
is up; but he shall draw a thing made by men into the field 
with one or two horses, and shall say the word and the 
horses shall go up and down, and the thing shall reap and 
gatlier and bind, and do the work of many men. Imagine 
all this in thy mind if thou canst, at least as ye may imagine 
a tale of enchantment told by a minstrel, and then (cll me 
what shouldst thou deem that the life of men would be 
amidst all this, men such as these men of the township here, 
or the men of the Canterbury gilds.” 

“Yea,” said he; “but before I tell thee my thoughts of 
thy tale of wonder, I would ask thee this: In those days 
when men work so easily, surely they shall make more wares 
than they can use in one country-side, or one good town, 
whereas in another, where things have not gone as well, 
they shall have less than they need; and even so it is witli 
us now, and thereof cometh scarcity and famine; and if 
people may not come at each other’s goods, it availcth the 
whole land little that one country-side hath more than 
enough while another hath less; for the goods shall abide 
there in the storehouses of the rich place till they perish. 
So if that be so in tlie days of wonder ye tell of (and I see 
not how it can be otherwise), then shall men be but little 
holpen by making all their wares so easily and with so little 
labour.” 

I smiled again and said: “Yea, but it shall not be so; not 
only shall men be multiplied a hundred and a thousand 
fold, but the distance of one place from another shall be as 
nothing; so that the wares which lie ready for market in 
Durham in the evening may be in London on the morrow 
morning; and the men of Wales may eat corn of Essex and 
the men of Essex wear wool of Wales; so that, so far as the 
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flitting of goods to market goes, all the land shall be as one 
parish. Nay, what say I? Not as to this land only shall it 
be so, but even the Indies, and far countries of which thou 
knowest not, shall be, so to say, at every man's door, and 
wares which now ye account precious and dear-bought, 
shall then be common things bought and sold for little price 
at every huckster’s stall. Say then, John, shall not those 
days be merry, and plentiful of ease and contentment for 
all men?” 

“Brother,” said he, “meseemeth some doleful mockery 
licth under these joyful tidings of thine; since thou hast 
already partly told me to my sad bewilderment what the 
life of man shall be in those days. Yet will I now for a little 
set all that aside to consider thy strange talc as of a minstrel 
from over sea, even as thou biddest me. Therefore I say, 
that if men still abide men as I have known them, and 
unless these folk of England change as the land changeth^ 
and forsooth of the men, for good and for evil, I can think 
no other than I think now, or behold them other than I 
have known them and loved them— I say if the men be still 
men, what will iiappen except that there should be all plenty 
in the land, and not one poor man therein, unless of his 
own free will he choose to lack and be poor, as a man in 
religion or such like; for there would then be such abund- 
ance of all good things, that, as greedy as the lords might 
be, there would be enough to satisfy I heir greed and yet 
leave good living for all who laboured with their hands; so 
that these should labour far less than now, and they would 
have time to learn knowledge, so that there should be no 
learned or unlearned, for all should be learned; and they 
would have time also to learn how to order the matters of 
the parish and the hundred, and of the parliament of the 
realm, so that the king should take no more than his own; 
and to order the rule of the realm, so that all men, rich 
and unrich, should have part therein; and so by undoing of 
evil laws and making of good ones, that fashion would come 
to an end whereof thou speakest, that rich men make laws 
for their own behoof; for they should no longer be able to 
do thus when all had part in making the laws; whereby it 
would soon come about that there would be no men rich 
and tyrannous, but all should have enough and to spare of 
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the increase of the earth and the work of their own hands. 
Yea surely, brother, if ever it cometh about that men shall 
be able to make things, and not men, \vork for their super- 
fluities, and that the length of travel from one place to an- 
other be made of no account, and all the world be a market 
for all the world, then all shall live in health and wealth; 
and envy and grudging shall perish. For then shall we have 
conquered the earth and it shall be enough; and then shall 
the kingdom of heaven be come down lo the earth in very 
deed. Why lookest thou so sad and sorr>'? what sayest thou?” 

I said: “Hast thou forgotten already what I told thee, 
that in those latter days a man who hath nought save hts 
own body (and such men shall be far the most of men) must 
needs pawn his labour for leave to labour? Can such a man 
be wealthy? Hast thou not called him a thrall?** 

“Yea/* he said; “but how could I deem that such things 
could be when those days should be come wherein men 
could make things work for them?** 

“Poor man!** said I. “Learn that in those very days, 
when it shall be with the making of things as with the carter 
in the cart, that there he sitteth and shaketh the reins and 
the hone draweth and the carl goeih; in those days, I tell 
thee, many men shall be as poor and wretched always, year 
by year, as they are with thee when there is famine in the 
land; nor shall any have plenty and surely of livelihood 
save those that shall sit by and look on while others labour; 
and these, I tell thee, shall be a many, so that they shall 
see to the making of all laws, and in their hands shall be all 
power, and the labourers shall think that they cannot do 
without these m*en that live by robbing them, and shall 
praise them and wcllnigh pray to them as ye pray to the 
saints, and the best worshipp^ man in the land shall be 
he who by forestalling and regrating hath gotten to him 
the most money.” 

“Yea,” said he, “and shall they who see themselves 
robbed worship the robber? Then indeed shall men be 
changed from what they are now, and they shall be slug- 
gards, doits, and cowards beyond all the earth hath yet 
borne. Such are not the men I have known in my life-days, 
and that now I love in my death.** 

“Nay,** I said, “but the robbery shall they not see; for 
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have I not lold thee that they shall hold themselves to be 
free men? And for why? I will tell thee: but first tell me 
how it fares with men now; may the labouring man become 
a lord?’* 

He said: **Thc thing" hath been seen that churls have risen 
from the dortoir of the monastery to the abbot’s chair and 
the bishop’s throne; yet not often; and whiles hath a bold 
sergeant become a wise captain, and they have made him 
squire and knight; and yet but very seldom. And now I 
suppose thou wilt tell me that the Church will open her 
arms wider to this poor people, and that many through 
her shall rise into lordship. But what availeth that? Nought 
were it to me if the Abbot of St, Alban’s with his golden 
mitre sitting guarded by his knights and sergeants, or the 
Prior of Merton with his hawks and his hounds, had once 
been poor men, if they were now tyrants of poor men; nor 
would it better the matter if there were ten times as many 
Houses of Religion in (he land as now are, and each with 
a churl’s son for abbot or prior over it.” 

I smiled and said: '^Comfort thyself; for in those days 
shall there be neither abbey nor priory in the land, nor 
monks nor frian, nor any religious.” (He started as I spoke.) 
**But thou hast told me that hardly in these days may a poor 
man rbe to be a lord; now 1 tell thee that in the days to 
come poor men shall be able to become lords and masters 
and do-nothings; and oft will it be seen that they shall do 
so; and it shall be even for that cause that their eyes shall 
be blinded to the robbing of themselves by others, because 
tiiey shall hope in their soub that they may each live to rob 
others: and this shall be the very safeguard of aU rule and 
law in those days.” 

“Now am I sorrier than thou hast yet made me,” said 
he; “for when once this is established, how then can it be 
changed? Strong shall be the tyranny of the latter days. 
And now mcsccms, if thou sayest sooth, this time of the 
conquest of the earth shall not bring heaven down to the 
earth, as erst 1 deemed it would, but rather that it shall 
bring hell Up on to the earth. Woe’s me, brother, for thy 
sad and weary foretelling! And yet saidst thou that the 
men of those days would seek a remedy. Canst thou yet 
tell me, brother, what that remedy shall be, lest the sun 
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rise upon me made hopeless by tliy tale of what is to be? 
And, lo you, soon shall she rise upon the earth.’’ 

In truth the dawn was widening now, and the colours 
coming into the pictures on wall and in window; and as 
well as I could see through the varied glazing of these last 
(and one window before me had as yet nothing but white 
glass in it), the ruddy glow, which had but so little a while 
quite died out in the west, was now beginning to gather in 
the east — the new day was beginning. 1 looked at the poppy 
that I still carried in my hand, and it seemed to me to have 
withered and dwindled. I felt anxious to speak to my com- 
panion and tell him much, and withal I felt that 1 must 
hasten, or for some reason or other 1 should be too late; so 
I spoke at last loud and hurriedly: 

“John Ball, be of good cheer; for once more thou knowest, 
as I know, that the Fellowship of Men shall endure, however 
many tribulations it may have to wear through. Look you, 
a while ago was the light bright about us; but it was becaase 
of the moon, and the night was deep notwithstanding, and 
when the moonlight waned and died, and there was but 
a little glimmer in place of the bright light, yet was the 
world glad because all things knew that the glimmer was of 
day and not of night. Lo you, an image of the times to 
betide the hope of the Fellowship of Men. Yet forsooth, it 
may well be that this bright day of summer which is now 
dawning upon us is no image of the beginning of the day 
that shall be; but rather shall that day-dawn be cold and 
grey and surly; and yet by its light shall men sec things as 
they verily are, and no longer enchanted by the gleam of 
the moon and the glamour of the dream-tide. By such grey 
light shall wise men and valiant souls see the remedy, and 
deal with it, a real thing that may be touched and handled, 
and no glory of the heavens to be worshipped from afar off. 
And what shall it be, as I told thee before, save that men 
shall be determined to be free; yea, free as thou wouldst 
have them, when thine hope rises the highest, and thou art 
thinking not of the king’s uncles, and poll-groat bailiffs, and 
the villeinage of Essex, but of the end of all, when men shall 
have the fruits of the earth and the fiuits of their toil there 
on, without money and without price. The time shall come, 
John Ball, when that dream of thine that this shall one day 
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be, shall be a thing that men shall talk of soberly, and as 
a thing soon to come about, as even with thee they talk of 
the villeins becoming tenants paying their lord <^uit»rent; 
therefore, hast thou done well to hope it; and, if thou heedcsl 
this also, as I supp<^ thou heedest it little, thy name shall 
abide by thy hope in those days to come, and thou shalt 
not be forgotten.” 

I heard his voice come out of the twilight, scarcely seeing 
him, though now the light was growing fast, as he said: 

“Brother, thou givest me heart again; yet since now I wot 
well that thou art a sending from far«off times and far-off 
things: tell thou, if thou mayest, to a man who is going to his 
death how this shall come about.” 

“Only this may I tell thee,” said I; “to thee, when thou 
didst try to conceive of them, the ways of the days to come 
seemed follies scarce to be thought of; yet shall they come to 
be familiar things, and an order by which every man liveth, 
ill as he liveth, so that men shall deem of them, that thus it 
hath been since the beginning of the world, and that thus 
it shall be while the world endureth; and in this wise so shall 
they be thought of a long while; and the complaint of the 
poor the rich man shall heed, even as much and no more as 
he who Heth in pleasure under the lime-trees in the summer 
hcedeth the murmur of hb toiling bees. Yet in time shall 
this also grow old, and doubt shall creep in, because men 
shall scarce be able to live by that order, and the complaint 
of the poor shall be hearkened, no longer as a tale not utterly 
grievous, but as a threat of ruin, and a fear. Then shall 
these things, which to thee seem follies, and to the men 
between thee and me mere wbdom and the bond of 
stability, seem follies once again; yet, whereas men have so 
long lived by them, they shall cling to them yet from blind- 
ness and from fear; and those that see, and that have thus 
much conquered fear that they arc furthering the real time 
that cometh and not the dream that faileth, these men shall 
tJie blind and the fearful mock and mbsay, and torment 
and murder: and great and grievous shall be the strife in 
those days, and many the failures of the wbe, and too oft 
sore shall be the despair of the valiant; and back-sliding, and 
doubt, and contest between friends and fellows lacking time 
in the hubbub to understand each other, shall grieve many 
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hearts and hinder the Host of the Fellowship: yet shall all 
bring about the end, till thy deeming of folly and ours shall 
be one, and thy hope and our hope; and then — the Day will 
have come.” 

Once more I heard the voice of John Ball: “Now, brother, 
I say farewell; for now verily hath the Day of the Earth 
come, and thou and I are lonely of each other again; thou 
hast been a dream to me as I to thee, and sorry and glad 
have we made each other, as tales of old time and the long- 
ing of times to come shall ever make men to be. I go to life 
and to death, and leave thee; and scarce do I know whether 
to wish thee some dream of the days beyond thine to tell 
what shall be, as thou hast told me, for I know not if that 
shall help or hinder thee; but since we have been kind and 
very friends, I will not leave thee without a wish of good- 
will, so at least I wish thee what thou thyself wishest for 
thyself, and that is hopeful strife and blameless peace, which 
is to say in one word, life. Farewell, friend.” 

For some little time, although I had known that the day- 
light was growing and what was around me, I had scarce 
seen the things I had before noted so keenly; but now in a 
flash I saw all— the cast crimson with sunrise through the 
white window on my right hand; the richly-carved stalls and 
gilded screen work, the pictures on the walls, the loveliness 
of the faultless colour of the mosaic window lights, the altar 
and the red light over it looking strange in the daylight, and 
the biers with the hidden dead men upon them that lay 
before the high altar. A great pain filled my heart at the 
sight of ail that beauty, and withal I heard quick steps 
coming up the paved church-path to the porch, and the 
loud whistle of a sweet old tune therewith; then the foot- 
steps stopped at the door; I heard the latch rattle, and knew 
that Will Green’s hand was on the ring of it. 

Then I strove to rise up, but fell back again; a while light, 
empty of all sights, broke upon me for a moment, and lo' 
behold, I was lying in my familiar bed, the south-westerly 
gale rattling the Venetian blinds and making their hold-fasts 
squeak. 

I got up presently, and going to the window looked out on 
the winter morning; the river was before me broad between 
outer bank and bank, but it was nearly dead ebb, and there 
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a wide space of mud on each side of the hurrying 
stream, driven on the faster as it seemed by the push of the 
so^th-west wind. On the other side of the water the few 
wAllow-trees left us by the Thames Conservancy looked 
•doubtfully alive against the bleak sky and the row of 
wretched-looking blue-slated houses, although, by the way, 
the latter were the backs of a sort of street of “ villas ” and 
not a slum; the road in front of the house was sooty and 
muddy at once, and in the air was that sense of dirty dis- 
comfort which one is never quit of in London. The morning 
was harsh, too, and though the wind was from the south- 
west it was as cold as a north wind; and yet amidst it all, I 
thought of the corner of the next bight of the river which 
I could not quite sec from where I was, but over which one 
can see clear of houses and into Richmond Park, looking like 
the open country; and dirty as the river was, and hanh as 
was the January wind, they seemed to woo me toward the 
country-side, where away from the miseries of the “Great 
Wen” I might of my own will carry on a day-dream of the 
friends I had made in the dream of the night and against my 
will. 


But as I turned away shivering and downhearted, on a 
sudden came the frightful noise of the “hooters,” one after 
the other, that call the workmen to the factories, this one 
the afier-breakfast one, more by token. So I grinned surlily, 
and dressed and got ready for my day’s “work” as I call it, 
but which many a man besides John Ruskin (though not 
many in his position) would call “play.” 



/^<rs 





A KING^S LESSON 

I T is told of Malihias Corvinus, king of Hungary — the 
Alfred the Great of his time and people — that he once 
heard (once onlyf) that some (only some^ my lad?) of his 
peasants were over^worked and under*fed. So he sent for 
his Council, and bade come thereto also some of the mayors 
of the good towns, and some of the lords of land and their 
bailiffs, and asked them of the truth thereof; and in diverse 
ways they all told one and the same tale, how the peasant 
carles were stout and well able to w'ork and had enough 
and to spare of meat and drink, seeing that they were but 
churls; and how if they worked not at the least as hard as 
they did, it would be ill for them and ill for their lords; 
for that the more the churl hath the more he asketh; and 
that when he knoweth wealth, he knoweth the lack of it 
also, as it fared with our first parents in the Garden of God. 
The King sat and said but little while they spake, but he mis- 
doubted them that they were liars. So the Council brake 
up with nothing done; but the King took the matter to 
heart, being, as kings go, a just man, besides being more 
valiant than they mostly were, even in the old feudal time. 
So within two or three days, says the tale, he called together 
such lords and councillors as he deemed fittest, and bade 
busk them for a ride; and when they were ready he and they 
set out, over rough and smooth, decked out in all the glory of 
attire which was the wont of those days. Thus they rode till 
they came to some village or thorpe of the peasant folk, 
and through it to the vineyards where men were working 
on the sunny southern slopes that went up from the river: my 
tale does not say whether that were Theiss, or Donau, or 
what river. Well, I judge it was late spring or early summer, 
and the vines but just beginning to show their grapes; for 
the vintage is late in those lands, and some of the grapes arc 
not gathered till the first frosts have touched them, whereby 
the wine made from them is the stronger and sweeter. 

a67 
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Anyhow there we r€ the peasants, men and women, boys and 
young maidens, toiling and swinking; some hoeing between 
(he vine«rows, some bearing baskets of dung up the steep 
slopes, some in one way, some in another, labouring for the 
fruit they should never eat, and the wine they should never 
drink. Thereto turned the King and got off his horse and 
began to climb up the stony ridges of the vineyard, and hb 
lords in like manner followed him, wondering in their hearts 
what was toward; but to the one who was following next 
after him he turned about and said with a smile, “Yea, 
lords, this is a new game we are playing to-day, and a new 
knowledge will come from it.” And the lord smiled, but 
somewhat sourly. 

As for the peasants, great was their fear of those gay and ' 
golden lords. I judge that they did not know the King, since 
It was little likely that any one of them had seen hb face; and 
they knew of him but as the Great Father, the mighty 
warrior who kept the Turk from harrying their thorpe. 
Though, forsooth, little matter was it to any man there 
whether Turk or Magyar was their over-lord, since to one 
master or another they had to pay the due talc of labouring 
days in the year, and hard was the livelihood that they 
earned for themselves on the days when they worked for 
themselves and their wives and children. 

Well, belike they knew not the King; but amidst those 
rich lords they saw and knew their own lord, and of him 
they were sore afraid. But nought it availed them to flee 
away from those strong men and strong horses— they who 
had been toiling from before the rbing of the sun, and now 
it wanted little more than an hour of noon: besides, with tlie 
King and lords was a guard of crossbowmen, who were left 
the other side of the vineyard wall— keen- eyed Italians of 
the mountains, straight shooters of the bolt. So the poor 
folk fled not; nay they made as if all thb were none of their 
business, and went on with their work. For indeed each 
man said to himself, “If I be tlie one that is not slain, 
to-morrow I shall lack bread if I do not work my hardest to- 
day; and maybe I shall be headman if some of these be slain 
and I live.” 

Now comes the King amongst them and says: “Good 
fellows, which of you is the headman?” 
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Spake a man, sturdy and sunburnt, weJl on in years and 
grizzled: “I am the headman, lord.*’ 

“Give me tliy hoe, then,” says the King; “for now shall I 
order this matter myself, since these lords desire a new game, 
and arc fain to work under me at vine-dressing. But do thou 
stand by me and set me right if I order them wrong: but the 
rest of you go play!” 

The carle knew not what to think, and let the King stand 
with his hand stretched out, while he looked askance at his 
own lord and baron, who wagged his head at him grimly 
as one who says, “Do it, dog!” 

Then the carle lets the hoe come into the King’s hand; 
and the King falls to, and orders his lords for vine-dressing, 
to each his due share of the work; and whiles the carle said 
yea and whiles nay to his ordering. And then ye should 
have seen velvet cloaks cast ofT, and mantles of fine Flemish 
scarlet go to the dusty earth; as the lords and knights busked 
them to the work. 


So they buckled to; and to most of them it seemed good 
game to play at vine-dressing. But one there was who, when 
his scarlet cloak was off, stood up in a doublet of glorious 
Persian web of gold and silk, such as men make not now, 
worth a hundred florins die Bremen ell. Unto iiim the King 
with no smile on his face gave the job of toing and froing 
up and down the hill with the biggest and the frailest dung- 
basket that there was; and ilicreat the silken lord screwed 
up a grin, that was sport to sec. and all the lords laughed; 
and as he turned away he said, yet so that none heard him. 
Do I serve this son’s son of a whore that he should bid me 
carry dung?’’ For you must know that the King’s father, 
.^hn Hunyad, one of the great warriors of the world, the 
Hammer of the Turks, was not gotten in wedlock, though 
he were a king’s son. ® 


Well, they sped the work bravely for a while, and loud 

‘he flint 

stones tinkled and the cloud of dust rose up; the brocaded 

swearing by 

the White God and the Black; and one would say to another. 

the gentle does the churl s work: these lazy loons smote but 
one stroke to our three.” But the King, who worked no 
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worse than any, laughed not at all; and meanwhile the poor 
folk stood by, not daring to speak a word one to the other; 
for they were still sore afraid, not now of being slain on the 
spot, but this rather was in their hearts: ‘^These great and 
strong lords and knights have come to sec what work a man 
may do without dying: if we are to have yet more days added 
to our year’s tale of lords* labour, then are we lost without 
remedy.” And their hearts sank widnn them. 

So sped the work; and the sun rose yet higher in the 
heavens, and it was noon and more. And now there was no 
more laughter among those toiling lords, and the strokes of 
the hoe and mattock came far slower, while the dung- 
bearer sat down at the bottom of the hill and looked out on 
the river; but the King yet worked on doggedly, so for shame 
the other lords yet kept at it. Till at last the next man to the 
King let his hoe drop with a clatter, and swore a great oath. 
Now he was a strong black-bearded man in the prime of 
life, a valiant captain of that famous Black Band that had so 
often rent the Turkish array; and the King loved him for 
his sturdy valour; so he says to him, “Is aught wrong, 
Captain?*' 

“Nay, lord,” says he, “ask the headman carle yonder 
what ails u$.“ 

“Headman,” says the King, “what ails these strong 
knights? Have I ordered them wrongly?” 

“Nay, but shirking ails them, lord,” says he, “for they are 
weary; and no wonder, for they have been playing hard, 
and are of gentle blood.” 

“Is that so, lord,*' says the King, “that ye are weary 
already?” 

Then the rest hung their heads and said nought, all save 
that captain of war; and he said, being a bold man and no 
liar: “King, I see what thou wouldst be at; thou hast 
brought us here to preach us a sermon from that Plato of 
thine; and to say sooth, so that I may swink no more, and 
go cat my dinner, now preach thy wont) Nay, if thou will 
be priest I will be thy deacon. Wilt thou that I ask thb 
labouring carle a thing or two?’* 

“Yea,*’ said the King. And there came, as it were, a 
cloud of thought over his face. 

Then the captain straddled his legs and looked big, 
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and said to the carle: “Good fcUow» how long have we been 
working here?’* 

“Two hours or thereabout, judging by the sun above 
us/* says he. 

“And how much of thy work have we done in that 
while?” says the captain, and winks his eye at him 
withal. 

“Lord,” says the carle, grinning a little despite himself, 
“be not wroth with my word. In the first half-hour ye did 
five-and-forty minutes’ work of ours, and in the next half- 
hour scant a thirty minutes’ work, and the third half-hour 
a fifteen minutes’ work, and in the fourth half-hour two 
minutes’ work.” The grin now had faded from his face, but 
a gleam came into his eyes as he said: “And now, as 1 
suppose, your day’s work is done, and ye will go to your 
dinner, and eat the sweet and drink the strong; and we 
shall eat a little rye-bread, and then be working here till 
after the sun has set and the moon has begun to cast 
shadows. Now for you, I wot not how ye shall sleep nor 
where, nor what white body ye shall hold in your arms while 
the night flits and the stars shine; but for us, while the stars 
yet shine, shall we be at it again, and bethink ye for what! 

I know not what game and play ye shall be devising for to- 
morrow as ye ride back home; but for us when we come back 
here to-moirow, it shall be as if there had been no yester- 
day and nothing done therein, and that work of that to-day 
shall be nought to us abo, for we shall win no respite from 
our toil thereby, and the morrow of to-morrow will all be 
to begin again once more, and so on and on till no to- 
morrow abideth us. Therefore, if ye arc thinking to lay 
some new tax or tale upon us, think twice of it, for we may 
not bear it. all this I say with the less fear, because 
I perceive this man here beside me, in the black velvet 
jerkm and the gold chain on hb neck, is the King; nor do 
J think he will slay me for my word since he hath so many 
a lurk before him and hb mighty sword*” 

•Hien said the captain: “ShaU I smite the man, O King? 
or hath he preached thy sermon for thee?” 

preached it,” said the King. 
Hearken to the carle’s sermon, lords and councillors of 
mine. Yet when another hath spoken our thought, other 
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thouglits are born therefrom, and now have 1 another 
sermon to preach; but I will refrain me as now, Let us 
down and to our dinner.” 

So they went, the King and hb gentles, and sat down by 
the river under the rustle of the poplars, and they ate and 
drank and were merry. And the King bade bear up the 
broken meats to the vine-dressers, and a good draught of 
tlie archers* wine, and to the headman he gave a broad 
gold piece, and to each man three silver pennies. But when 
the poor folk had all that under their hands, it was to 
them as though the kingdom of heaven had come down 
to earth. 

In the cool of the evening home rode the King and hb 
lords. The King was distraught and silent; but at last the 
captain, who rode beside him, said to him: “Preach me 
now thine after-sermon, O King!’* 

‘T think thou knowest it already,” said the King, “else 
hadst thou not spoken in such wise to the carle; but tell me 
what b thy craft and the craft of all these, whereby ye live 
as the potter by making pots, and so forth?” 

Said the captain: “As the potter lives by making pots, 
so we live by robbing the poor.” 

Again said the King: “And my trade?” 

Said he, “Thy trade b to be a king of such thieves, yet 
no worser than the rest.” 

The King laughed. 

“Bear that in mind,” said he, “and then shall I tell thee 
my thought while yonder carle spake. ‘Carle,’ I thought, 
‘were I thou or such as thou, then ^vould I take in my hand 
a sword or a spear, or were it only a hedge-stake, and bid 
others do the like, and forth would we go; and since we 
would be so many, and with nought to lose save a mbcrable 
life, we would do battle and prevail, and make an end of 
the craft of kings and of lor^ and of usurers, and there 
should be but one craft in the world, to wit, to work merrily 
for ourselves and to live merrily thereby.* ’* 

Said the captain: “This then b thy sermon. Who will 
heed it if thou preach it?*’ 

Said the King: “They who will lake the mad king and 
pul him in a king’s madhouse, therefore do I forbear to 
preach it. Yet it shall be preached.” 
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“And not heeded,” said the captain, “save by those who 
head and hang the setters forth of new things chat are good 
for the world. Our trade is safe for many and many a 
generation.” 

And therewith they came to the King’s palace, and they 
ate and drank and slept and the world went on its ways. 






THE STORY OF 
THE UNKMOWH CHURCH 

I WAS the master-mason of a church that was built more 
than six hundred years ago; it is now two hundred 
years since that church vanished from the face of the 
earth; it was destroyed utterly,— no fragment of it was left- 
not even the great pillars that bore up the tower at the cross! 
where the choir used to join the nave. No one knows now 
even where it stood, only in this very autumn-tide, if you 
knew the place, you would sec the heaps made by the earth- 
covered ruins heaving the >’clIow corn into glorious waves, so 
that the place where my church used to be is as beautiful 
now as when it stood in all its splendour. I do not remember 
very much about the land where my church was; I have 
quite forgotten the name of it, but I know it was very 
beautiful, and even now, while I am thinking of it, comes a 
flood of old memories, and I almost seem to see it again,— 
that old beautiful land! only dimly do I see it in spring and 
summer and winter, but I see it in autumn-tide clearly 
now; yes, clearer, clearer, oh! so bright and glorious! yet 
it was beautiful too in spring, when the brown earth began 
to grow green: beautiful in summer, when the blue sky 
looked so much bluer, if you could hem a piece of it in 
between the new white carving; beautiful in the solemn 

starry nights, so solemn that it almost reached agony the 

awe and joy one had in their great beauty. But of all these 
beautiful times, I remember thewhole only of autumn-tide; 
the others come in bits to me; I can think only of paru of 
them, but all of autumn; and of all days and nights in 
autumn, I remember one more particularly. That autumn 
day the church was nearly finished, and the monks, for 
whom we were building the church, and the people, who 

*74 
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iivcd in the town hard by, crowded round us oftentimes to 
watch us carving. 

Now the greaj Church, and the buildings of the Abbey 
where the monks lived, were about three miles from the 
town, and the town stood on a hill overlooking the rich 
autumn country: it was girt about with great walls that had 
overhanging battlements, and towers at certain places all 
along the walls, and often we could sec from the churchyai d 
or the Abbey garden, the flash of helmets and spears, and 
the dim shadowy waving of banners, as the knights and 
lords and men-at-arms passed to an fro along the battle- 
ments; and we could see too in the town the three spires of 
the three churches; and the spire of the Cathedral, which 
was the tallest of the three, was gilt all over with gold, and 
always at night-time a great lamp shone from it that hung in 
the spire midway between the roof of the church and the 
cross at the top of the spire. The Abbey where we built the 
Church was not girt by stone walls, but by a circle of poplar 
trees, and whenever a wind passed over them, were it ever 
so little a breath, it set them all a-ripple; and when the wind 
was high, they bowed and swayed very low, and the wind, 
as it lifted the leaves, and showed their silvery white 
sides, or as again in the lulls of it, it let them drop, kept on 
changing the trees from green to white, and white to green; 
moreover, through the boughs and trunks of the poplare, 
we caught glimpses of the great golden corn sea, waving, 
waving, waving for leagues and leagues; and among the 
corn grew burning scarlet poppies, and blue corn-flowers; 
and the corn-flowers were so blue, that they gleamed, and 
seemed to burn with a steady light, as they grew beside the 
poppies among the gold of the wheat. Through the corn 
sea ran a blue river, and always green meadows and lines of 
tall poplars followed its windings. The old Church had 
been burned, and that was the reason why the monks 
caused me to build the new one; the buildings of the Abbey 
were built at the same time as the burned-down Church 
more than a hundred years before I was bom, and they were 
on the north side of the Church, and joined to it by a cloister 
of round arches, and in the midst of the cloister was a lawn, 
and m the midst of that lawn, a fountain of marble, carved 
round about with flowers and strange beasts; and at the 
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ed^t of the lawn, near the round arches, were a great many 
sun- flowers ihai were all In blossom on that autumn day; 
and up many of ilie pillars of the cloister crept passion- 
flowers and roses. Then, farther from the Church, and past 
the cloister and its buildings, were many detached buildings, 
and a great garden round them, all within the circle of the 
poplar trees; in the garden were trellises covered over with 
roses, and convolvulus, and the great-leaved fiery nastur- 
tium; and specially all along by the poplar trees were there 
trellises, but on these grew nothing but deep crimson roses; 
the hollyhocks too were all out in blossom at that time, great 
spires of pink, and orange, and red, and white, with their 
soft, downy leaves. I said that nothing grew on the trellises 
by the poplars but crimson roses, but 1 was not quite right, 
for in many places the wild flowers had crept into the garden 
from without; lush green briony, with green-white blossoms, 
that grow'S so fast, one could almost think that we see it 
grow, and deadly nightshade, La bella donna, O! $0 
beautiful; red berry, and purple, yellow-spiked flower, and 
deadly, crueMooking, dark green leaf, all growing together 
in the glorious days of early autumn. And in the midst of 
the great garden was a conduit, with its sides carved with 
histories from the Bible, and there was on it too, as on the 
fountain in the cloister, much carving of flowers and strange 
beasts. Now the Church iisclf was .surrounded on every side 
but the nortli by the cemetery, and there were many graves 
there, both of monks and of laymen, and often the friends 
of those, whose bodies lay there, had planted flowers about 
the graves of those they loved. 1 remember one such 
particularly, for at the head of it was a cross of carved wood, 
and at the foot of it, facing the cross, three tall sun-flowers; 
then in the midst of the cemetery was a cross of stone, carved 
on one side with the Crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and on the other with Our Lady holding the Divine Cliild. 
So that day, that I specially remember, in Autumn-tide, 
when the church was nearly finbhed, I was carving in the 
central porch of the west front; (for I carved all those bas- 
reliefs in the west front with my own hand;) beneath me my 
sister Margaret was carving at the flower-work, and the 
little quatrefoiU that carry the signs of the zodiac and 
emblems of the months: now my sister Margaret was rather 
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more than twenty years old at that time, and she was vciy 
beautiful, with dark brown hair and deep calm violet eyes. 
I had lived with her all my life, lived with her almost alone 
latterly, for our father and mother died when she was quite 
young, and I loved her very much, though 1 was not 
thinking of her just then, as she stood beneath me carving. 
Now the central porch was carved with a bas-relief of the 
Last Judgement, and it was divided into three parts by 
horizontal bands of deep flower- work. In the lowest divison, 
just over the doors, was carved The Rising of the Dead; 
above were angels blowing long trumpets, and Michael the 
Archangel weighing the souls, and the blessed led into 
heaven by angels, and the lost into hell by the devil; and 
in the topmost division was the Judge of the world. 

All the figures in the porch were finished except one, and 
I remember when I woke that morning my exultation at the 
thought of my Church being so nearly finished; 1 remember, 
too, how a kind of misgiving mingled with the exultation, 
which, try all I could, I was unable to shake oft; I thought 
then it was a rebuke for my pride, well, perhaps it was. 
The figure I had to carve was Abraham, sitting with a 
blossoming tree on each side of him, holding in his two 
hands the corners of his great robe, so that it made a mighty 
fold, wherein, with their hands crossed over their breasts, 
were the souls of the faithful, of whom he was called Father: 
I stood on the scafTolding for some time, while Margaret's 
chisel worked on bravely down below. I took mine in my 
hand, and stood so, listening to the noise of the maspns 
inside, and two monks of the Abbey came and stood below 
me, and a knight, holding his little daughter by the hand, 
who every now and then looked up at him, and asked him 
strange questions. I did not think of these long, but began 
to think of Abraham, yet 1 could not think of him sitting 
there, quiet and solemn, while the Judgement-Trumpet 
was being blown; I rather thought of him as he looked when 
he chased those kings so far: riding far ahead of any of his 
company, with his mail-hood off his head, and lying in grim 
folds down his back, with the strong west wind blowing his 
wild black hair far out behind him, with the wind rippling 
the long scarlet pennon of his lance; riding there amid the 
rocks and the sands alone; with the last gleam of the armour 
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of the beaten kings disappearing behind the winding of the 
pass; with his company a long, long way behind, quite out 
of sight, though Uielr trumpets sounded faintly among the 
clefts of the rocks; and so I thought 1 saw him, till in his 
fierce chase he leapt, horse and man, into a deep river, 
quiet, swift, and smooth; and there was something in the 
moving of the water-lilies as the breast of the horse swept 
them aside, that suddenly took away the thought of 
Abraham and brought a strange dream of lands 1 had never 
seen; and the hrsi was of a place where I was quite alone, 
standing by the side of a river, and there was the sound of 
singing a very long w'ay oH*, but no living thing of any kind 
could be seen, and the land was quite fiat, quite without 
hills, and quite without trees too, and the river wound very 
much, making all kinds of quaint curves, and on the side 
where I stood there grew nothing but long grass, but on the 
other side grew, quite on to the horizon, a great sea of red 
com-poppies, only paths of >vhiic lilies wound all among 
them, with here and there a great golden sun-fiower. So I 
looked down at the river by my feet, and saw how blue it 
was, and how, as the stream went swiftly by, it swayed to 
and fro the long green weeds, and 1 stood and looked at the 
river for long, till at last I felt some one touch me on the 
shoulder, and, looking round, I saw standing by me my 
friend Amyot, whom I love better than any one else in the 
world, but 1 thought in my dream that 1 was frightened 
when I saw him, for his face had changed so, it was so 
bright and almost transparent, and his eyes gleamed and 
shone as I had never seen them do before. Oh! he was so 
wondrously beautiful, so fearfully beautiful! and as 1 looked 
at him the distant music swelled, and seemed to come close 
up to me, and then swept by us, and fainted away, at last 
died off entirely; and then 1 felt sick at heart, and faint, 
and parched, and I stooped to drink of the water of the 
river, and as soon as the water touched my lips, lo! the river 
vanished, and the flat country with its poppies and lilies, 
and 1 dreamed that I was in a boat by myself again, floating 
in an almost land-locked bay of the northern sea. under a 
cliff of dark basalt. I was lying on my back in theiDoat, 
looking up at the intensely blue sky, and a long low swell 
from the outer sea lifted the boat up and let it fall again 
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and carried it gradually nearer and nearer towards the dark 
cliff; and as I moved on, I saw at last, on the top of the cliff, 
a castle, with many towers, and on the highest tower of the 
castle there was a great white banner floating, with a red 
chevron on it, and three golden stars on the chevron; 
presently I saw too on one of the towers, growing in a 
cranny of the worn stones, a great bunch of golden and 
blood-red wall-flowers, and X watched the wall-flowers and 
banner for long; when suddenly I heard a trumpet blow 
from the castle, and saw a rush of armed men on to the 
battlements, and there was a fierce flght, till at last it was 
ended, and one went to the banner and pulled it down, and 
cast it over the cliff into the sea, and it came down in long 
sweeps, with the wind making little ripples in it; — slowly, 
slowly it came, till at last it fell over me and covered me 
from my feet till over my breast, and I let it stay there and 
looked again at the castle, and then I saw that there was an 
amber-coloured banner floating over the castle in place of 
the red chevron, and it was much larger than the other: 
also now, a man stood on the battlements, looking towards 
me; he had a tilting helmet on, with the visor down, and 
an amber-coloured surcoat over his armour: his right hand 
was ungauntleted, and he held it high above his head, and 
in his hand was the bunch of wall-flowers that I had seen 
growing on the wall; and his hand was white and small, 
like a woman*s, for in my dream I could see even very far 
off things much clearer than we see real material things on 
the earth: presently he threw the wall-flowers over the 
cliff, and they fell in the boat just behind my head, and 
then I saw, looking down from the battlements of the castle, 
Amyot. He looked down towards me very sorrowfully, I 
thought, but, even as in the other dream, said nothing; so I 
thought in my dream that I wept for very pity, and for love 
of him, for he looked as a man just risen from a long illness, 
and who will carry till he dies a dull pain about with him. 
He was very thin, and his long black hair drooped all about 
his face, as he leaned over the battlements looking at me: 
he was quite pale, and his cheeks were hollow, but his eyes 
large, and soft, and sad. So I reached out my arms to him, 
and suddenly I was walking with him in a lovely garden, and 
we said nothing, for the music which I had heard at first 
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was sounding close to us now, and there were many birds 
in the boughs of the trees: oh, such birds! gold and ruby, 
and emerald, but they sung not at all, but were quite silent, 
as though they too were listening to the music. Now all 
this time Amyol and I had been looking at each other, but 
just Chen I turned my head away from him, and as soon as 
I did so, the music ended with a long wail, and when I 
turned again Amyot was gone; then I felt even more sad and 
sick at heart than I had before when I was by the river, and 
I leaned against a tree, and put my hands before my eyes. 
When I looked again the garden was gone, and I knew not 
where I was, and presently all my dreams were gone. The 
chips were flying bravely from the stone under my chisel at 
last, and all my thoughu now were in my carving, when 
I heard my name, “Walter,’’ called, and when I looked 
down I saw one standing below me, whom I h&d seen in my 
dreams just before — Amyot. I had no hopes of seeing him 
for a long time, perhaps I might never see him again, I 
thought, for he was away (as I thought) fighting in the holy 
wars, and it made me almost beside myself to see him stand- 
ing close by me in the flesh. I got down from my scaflblding 
as soon as I could, and all thoughts else were soon drowned 
in the joy of having him by me; Margaret, too, how glad 
she must have been, for she had been betrothed to him for 
some time before he went to die wars, and he had been five 
years away; flve years I and how we had thought of him 
through those many weary days! how often his face had 
come before me! his brave, honest face, the most beautiful 
among all the faces of men and women I have ever seen. 
Yes, I remember how live years ago I held his hand as we 
came together out of the cathedral of that great, far-off city, 
whose name I forget now; and then I remember the stamp- 
ing of the horses’ feet; I remember how his hand left mine at 
last, and then, some one looking back at me earnestly as 
they all rode on together — looking back, with liis hand on 
the saddle behind him, while the trumpets sang in long 
solemn peals as they all rode on together, with the glimmer 
of arms and the fluttering of banners, and the clinking of 
the rings of the mail, that sounded like the falling of many 
drops of water into the deep, still waten of some pool that 
the rocks nearly meet over; and the gleam and flash of the 
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swords, and the glimmer of tiie lance^hcads and iUt flutter 
of the rippled banners, that streamed out from them, swept 
past me, and were gone, and they seemed like a pageant in 
a dream, whose meaning we know not; and those sounds 
too, the trumpets, and the clink of the mail, and the thunder 
of the horse-hoofs, they seemed dream-like too — and it was 
ad like a dream that he should leave me, for we had said 
that we should always be together; but he went away, and 
now he is come back again. 

were by his bed-side, Margaret and I; I stood and 
leaned over him, and my hair fell sideways over my face 
and touched his face: Margaret kneeled beside me, quiver- 
ing in every limb, not with pain, I think, but rather shaken 
by a passion of earnest prayer. After some time ( I know not 
how long), I looked up from his face to the window under- 
neath which he lay; I do not know what time of the day it 
was, but I know that it was a glorious autumn day, a day 
soft with melting golden haac: a vine and a rose grew 
together, and trailed half across the window, so that I could 
not see much of the beautiful blue sky, and nothing of town 
or country beyond; the vine leaves were touched with red 
here and there, and three over-blown roses, light pink roses, 
hung amongst them. I remember dwelling on the strange 
lines the autumn had made in red on one of the gold-green 
vine leaves, and watching one leaf of one of the over-blown 
roses, expecting it to fall every minute; but as I gazed, and 
felt disappointed that the rose leaf had not fallen yet, I felt 
my pain suddenly shoot through me, and I remembered 
what I had lost; and then came bitter, bitter dreams,^ 
dreams which had once made me happy, — dreams of the 
things I had hoped would be, of the things that would never 
be now; they came between the fair vine leaves and rose 
blossoms, and that which lay before the window; they came 
as before, perfect in colour and form, sweet sounds and 
shapes. But now in every one was something unutterably 
miserable; they would not go away, they put out the steady 
glow of the golden haze, the sweet light of the sun through 
the vine leaves, the soft leaning of the full blown roses. 1 
wandered in them for a long time; at last I felt a hand put 
me aside gently, for I was standing at the head of— of the 
bed; then some one kissed my forehead, and words were 
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spoken— I know not what words. The bitter dreams left 
me for the bitterer reality at last; for I had found him that 
morning lying dead, only the morning after I had seen him 
when he had come back from his long absence— I had found 
him lying dead, with his hands crossed downwards, with 
his eyes closed, as though the angels had done that for him; 
and now when I looked at him he still lay there, and 
Margaret knelt by him with her face touching his: she was 
not-quivermg now, her lips moved notatall as they had done 
just before; and so, suddenly those words came to my mind 
which 5he had spoken when she kissed me, and which at the 
beard with my outward hearing, for she had 
said, Walter, farewell, and Christ keep you; but forme, I 

must be 'vtth him, for so I promised him las might that I would 
never leave him anymore, and God will let me go.” And verily 
Margaret and Amyot did go, and left me very lonely and sad. 

It was just beneath the westernmost arch of the nave, 
there I carved their tomb. I was a long time carving it; I 
did not think I should be so long at first, and I said, “I shall 
die when I have finished carving it,” thinking that would be 
a very short time. But so it happened after I had carved 
those two whom I loved, lying with clasped hands like hus- 
band and wife above their tomb, that I could not yet leave 
carving it; and so that I might be near them I became a 
monk, and used to sit in the choir and sing, thinking of the 
time when we should all be together again. And as I had 
time I used to go to the westernmost arch of the nave and 
work at the tomb that was there under the great, sweeping 
arch; and in process of time I raised a marble canopy that 
reached quite up to the top of the arch, and I painted it too 
as fair as I could, and carved it all about with many flowers 
and histories, and in them I carved the faces of those I had 
known on earth (for I was not as one on earth now, but 
seemed quite away out of the world). And as I carved, 
sometimes the monks and other people too would come and 
gaze, and watch how the flowers grew; and sometimes too 
as they gazed, they would weep for pity, knowing how all had 
been. So my life passed, and I lived in that abbey for twenty 
years after he died^ till one morning, quite early, when they 
came into the church for matins, they found me lying dead, 

with my chisel in my hand, underneath the last lily of the tomb. 
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The Wanderers : p. 284 
The Pilgrims of Hope : p. 355 


THE WANDERERS forms the Prologue to The Earthly 
Paradise. The first volume of The Earthly Paradise, 
including this story ^ was published by F. S. Ellis in i66S.^ This 
volume was divided into two in the large-paper edition, and has 
been so divided in some subsequent editions. Two further volumes 
appeared from the same publisher in iBjo, 

* 676 pp. Crown 8vo. Large^paper edition, in 2 volumes, 
demy 8vo. 

THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE first The Common- 

weal between April z86s and July 1886, Three sections. The 
Message of the March Wind, Mother and Son, and The 
Half of Life Gone, were reprinted at the Kelmscott Press in 
Poems by the Way in s6gi.^ There was an ordinary tdiiion of 
Poems by the Way by Reeves and Turner the same year. ^ The 
Pilgrims of Hope u>as reprinted complete in a private edition 
by H. Buxton Forman in 1886,^ and in an unauthorised American 
edition by T. B, Mosher, of Portland, Maine, in igozfi The 
first published English edition in book form appeared in Messrs. 
Longmans' Pocket Library in /p/5, with Chants for Socialists 
added fi 

^ PP« }97' Quarto (crow 8vo. size), bound in vellum. 

* pp. IV. + 196 Imperial 2 6 mo. Large-paper edition, 

post 4to. 

* pp. viii H- 61. Square crown 8vo. Wrappers. 

^ pp. viii + 53. Paper boards. 
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the wanderers 


ARGUMENT 

ainw IhirhitTK" of Norway, having considered 

all that they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, set sail to find 
It and after many troubles and the lapse of many Te^s came 
old men to some Western land of which they had never before 
heard there they died, when they had dwelt there certain years, 
much honoured of the strange people. ^ * 


Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 

Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 

Forget the spreading of the hideous town; 

Think rather of the pack>hone on the down, 

And dream of London, small, and white, and clean. 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green; 
Think, tliat below bridge the green lapping waves 
Smite some few keels that bear Levantine staves, 

Cut from the yew wood on the bumt-up hill, 

And pointed jars that Greek hands toiled to fill, 

And treasured scanty spice from some far sea, 
Florence gold cloth, and Ypres napery, 

And cloth of Bruges, and hogsheads of Guienne; 
While nigh the thronged wharf Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
pen 

Moves over bills of lading— mid such times 
Sliall dwell the hollow puppeu of my rhymes. 


A nameless city in a distant sea, 

White as die changing walls of faerie, 

Thronged with much people clad in ancient guise 
I now am fain to set before your eyes; 

There, leave the clear green water and the quays, 
And pass betwixt its marble palaces, 

Until ye come unto the chiefest square; 

A bubbling conduit is set midmost there. 

And round about it now the maidens Uirong, 
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With jest and Jaugltter, and sweet broken song> 
Making but light of labour new begun 
While in their vessels gleams the morning sun. 

On one side of the square a temple stands 
Wherein the gods worshipped in ancient lands 
Still have their altars; a great market-place 
Upon two other sides fills all the space> 

And thence the busy hum of men comes forth; 

But on the cold side looking toward the north 
A pillared council-house may you behold> 

Within whose porch are images of gold^ 

Gods of the nations who dwelt anciently 
About the borders of the Grecian sea. 

Pass now between them, push the brazen door, 

And standing on the polished marble floor 
Leave all the noises of the square behind; 

Most calm that reverent chamber shall ye hnd, 

Silent at first, but for the noise you made 
When on the brazen door your hand you laid 
To shut it after you — but now behold 
The city rulers on their thrones of gold. 

Glad in most fair attire, and in their hands 
Long carven silver-banded ebony wands; 

Then from the dais drop your eyes and see 
Soldiers and peasants standing reverently 
Before those eiders, round a little band 
Who bear such arms as guard the English land. 

But battered, rent, and rusted sore, and they, 

The men themselves, are shrivelled, bent, and grey; 
And as they lean with pain upon their spears 
Their brows seem furrowed deep with more than years; 
For sorrow dulls their heavy sunken eyes; 

Bent are they less with time than miseries. 

Pondering on them the city grey-beards gaze 
Through kindly eyes, midst thoughts of other days, 
And pity for poor souls, and vague regret 
For all the things that might have happened yet. 
Until, their wonder gathering to a head. 

The wisest man, who long that land has led. 
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Breaks the deep silence, unto whom again 
A wanderer answers. Slowly as in pain, 

And with a hollow, voice as from a tomb 
At first he tells the story of his doom, 

But as it grows and once more hopes and fears, 

Both measureless, are ringing round his ears, 

His eyes grow bright, his seeming days decrease. 

For grief once told brings somewhat back of peace. 

THE ELDER OP THE CITY: 

From what unheard-of world, in what strange keel, 
Have ye come hither to our commonweal? 

No barbarous folk, as these our peasants say, 

But learned in memories of a long*pasi day, 
Speaking, some few at least, the ancient tongue 
That through the lapse of ages still has clung 
To us, the seed of the Ionian race. 

Speak out and fear not; if ye need a place 
Wherein to pass the end of life away, 

That shall ye gain from us from this same day, 

Unless die enemies of God yc arc; 

We fear not you and yours to bear us war, 

And scarce can think that ye will try again 
Across the perils of the shifting plain 
To seek your own land, whereso that may be: 

For folk of ours bearing the memory 
Of our old land, in days past oft have striven 
To reach it, unto none of whom was given 
To come again and tell us of the talc, 

Therefore our ships arc now content to sail, 

About these happy islands that we know. 


THE wanderer: 

Masters, I have to tell a talc of woe, 

A tale of folly and of wasted life, 

Hope against hope, the bitter dregs of strife, 
Ending, where all things end, in death at last: 
So if I tell the story of the past, 

Let it be worth some little rest, I pray, 

A litde slumber ere the end of day. 
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No wonder if the Grecian tongue I know. 

Since at Byzantium many a year ago 
My father bore the twibil valiantly; 

There did he marry, and get me, and die, 

And I went back to Norway to my kin, 

Long ere tht^ beard ye see did first begin 
To shade my mouth, but nathless not before 
Among the Greeks I gathered some small lore. 

And standing midst the Vsering warriors heard 
From this or that man many a wondrous word; 

For ye shall know that though we worshipped God, 
And heard mass duly, still of Swithiod 
The Greater, Odin and his house of gold, 

The noble stories ceased not to be told ; 

These moved me more than words of mine can say 
£*en while at Micklegarth my folk did stay; 

But when I reached one dying autumn^tide 
My uncle ^s dwelling near the forest side. 

And saw the land so scanty and so bare. 

And all the hard things men contend with there, 
A little and unworthy land it seemed, 

And all the more of Asgard’s days I dreamed, 

And worthier seemed the ancient faith of praise. 

But now, but now — when one of all those days 
Like Lazarus’ finger on my heart should be 
Breaking the fiery fixed eternity, 

Bui for one moment — could I see once more 
The grey-roofed sea-port sloping towards the shore 
Or note the brown boats standing in from sea, 

Or the great dromond swinging from the <^uay, 

Or in the beech- woods watch the screaming jay 
Shoot up betwixt the tall trunks, smooth and grey. 
Yea, could I sec the days before distress 
When very longing was but happiness! 

Within our house there was a Breton sqioire 
Well learned, who fail’d not to blow up the fire 
That evermore unholpen burned in me 
Strange lands and things beyond belief to see; 

Much lore of many lands thiy Breton knew; 
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And for one (ale I lold, he (old me rwo. 

He, counting Asgard but a ncw*told thing, 

Yet spoke of gardens ever blossoming 
Across the western sea where none grew old, 
EVn as the books at Micklcgarth had told, 

Aj»d said moreover that an English knight 
Had had the Earthly Paradise in sight, 

And heard the songs of those that dwelt therein, 
But entered not, being hindered by his sin. 
Shortly, so much of this and that he said 
That in my heart the sharp barb entered, 

And like real life would empty stories seem, 

And life from day to day an empty dream. 


Another man there was, a Swabian priest, 

Who knew the maladies of man and beast, 

And what things helped them; he the stone still sought 
Whereby base metal into gold is brought, 

And strove to gain the precious draught, whereby 
Men live midst mortal men, yet never die; 

Tales of the Kaiser Redbeard could he tell 
Who neither went to Heaven nor yet to Hell, 

When from that fight upon the Asian plain 
He vanished, but still lives to come again 
Men know not how or when; but I listening 
Unto this tale thought it a certain thing 
That in some hidden vale of Swithiod 
Across the golden pavement still he trod. 


But while our longing for such things so grew, 
And ever more and more we deemed them true, 
Upon the land a pestilence there fell 
Unheard of yet in any chronicle. 

And, as the people died full fast of it, 

With these two men it chanced me once to sit, 
This learned squire whose name was Nicholas, 
And Swabian Laurence, as our manner was; 
For, could we help it, scarcely did we part 
From dawn to dusk: so heavy, sad at heart. 
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We from the casile-yard beheld the bay 
Upon that ne’er- to- be- forgotten day, 

Little we said amidst that dreary mood. 

And certes nought that we could say was good. 

It was a bright September afternoon, 

The parched-up beech-trees would be yellowing soon; 
The yellow flowers gro%vn deeper with the sun 
Were letting fall their petals one by one; 

No wind there was, a haze was gathering o’er 
The furthest bound of the faint yellow shore; 

And in the oily waters of the bay 

Scarce moving aught some flsher-cobbles lay, 

And all seemed peace; and had been peace indeed 
But that we young men of our life had need. 

And to our listening ears a sound was borne 
That made the sunlight wretched and forlorn— 

The heavy tolling of the minster bell; 

And nigher yet a tinkling sound did tell 

That through the streets they bore our Saviour Christ 

By dying lips in anguish to be kissed. 

At last spoke Nicholas, **How long shall we 
Abide here, looking forth into the sea 
Expecting when our turn shall come to die? 

Fair fellows, will ye come with me and try 
Now at our worst that long-desired quest, 

Now — when our worst b death, and life our best?” 

“Nay, but thou know’st,” I said, “that I but wait 
The coming of some man, the turn of fate. 

To make this voyage — but I die meanwhile, 

For I am poor, though my blood be not vile, 

Nor yet for all his lore doth Laurence hold 
Within his crucibles aught like to gold; 

And what hast thou, whose father driven forth 
By Charles of Blois, found shelter in the North? 

But little riches as I needs must deem.” 

“Well,” said he, “things are better than they seem, 
For ’neath my bed an iron chest I have 
That holdeth things I have made shift to save 
E’en for this end; moreover, hark to this. 


L 
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In the next firlli a fair long-ship thorc is 
Well victualled, ready even now for sea, 

And I may say it ’Jongeth unto me; 

Since Marcus Erling, late its owner, lies 
Dead at the end of many miseries, 

And little Kirstin, as tliou well mayst know, 

Would be content throughout the world to go 
If I but took her hand, and now still more 
Hath heart to leave this poor death-stricken shore. 
Therefore my gold shall buy us Bordeaux swords 
And Bordeaux wine as we go oceanwards. 

••What say ye, will ye go with me to-night, 

Setting your faces to undreamed delight, 

Turning your backs unto this troublous hell, 

Or is the time too short to say farewell?** 

•‘Not so,** I said, “rather would I depart 
Now while thou speakest; never has my heart 
Been set on anything within this land.** 

Then said the Swabian, “Let us now take hand 
And swear to follow evermore this quest 
Till death or life have set our hearts at rest.** 

So with joined hands we swore, and Nicholas said. 
“To-night, fair friends, be ye apparelled 
To leave Utis land, bring all the arms ye can 
And such men as ye trust; my own good man 
Guards the small postern looldng towards St. Bride, 
And good it were yc should not be espied, 

Since mayhap freely yc should not go hence. 

Thou Rolf in special; for tliis pestilence 
Makes all men hard and cruel, nor are they 
Willing that folk should ’scape if they must stay; 

Be wise; I bid you for a while farewell, 

Leave yc this stronghold when St. Peter’s bell 
Strikes midnight, all will surely then be still, 

And I will bide you at King Tryggvi’s hill 
Outside the city gates.** 

Each went his way 
Therewith, and I the remnant of that day 
Gained for the quest three men that I deemed true, 
And did such other things as I must do, 
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And stiil was ever listening for the chime, 

Half maddened by the lazy lapse of time; 

Yea, scarce 1 thought indeed that I should live 
Till the great tower the joyful sound should give 
That set us free. And so the hours went past, 

Till startled by the echoing clang at last 
That told of midnight, armed from head to heel 
Down Co the open postern did I steal, 

Bearing small wealth — this sword that yet hangs here 
Worn thin and narrow with so many a year, 

My father’s axe that from Byzantium, 

With some few gems my pouch yet held, had come, 
Nought ebe that shone with silver or with gold. 

But by the postern gate could I behold 
Laurence the priest all armed as if for war, 

And my three men were standing not right far 
From off the town*wall, having some small store 
Of arms and furs and raiment: then once more 
I turned, and saw the autumn moonlight fall 
Upon the new-built bastions of the wall. 

Strange with black shadow and grey flood of liglit, 
And further off I saw the lead shine bright 
On tower and turret-roof against the sky. 

And looking down 1 saw the old town lie 
Black in the shade of the o’er-hanging hill, 

Stricken with death, and dreary, but all still 
Until it reached the water of Clie bay, 

That in the dead night smote against the quay 
Not all unheard, though there was little wind. 

But as I turned to leave the place behind, 

The wind’s light sound, the slowly falling swell. 

Were hushed at once by that shrill- tinkling bell, 

That in that stillness jarring on mine ears, 

With sudden jangle checked the ruing tears. 

And now the freshness of the open sea 
Seemed ease and joy and very life to me. 

So greeting my new mates with little sound, 

We made go^ haste to reach King Tryggvi’s mound, 
And there the Breton Nicholas beheld. 

Who by the hand fair Kirs tin Erling held. 

And round about them twenty men there stood. 
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Of whom the more part on the hoJy rood 
Were sworn till death to follow up the quest, 

And Kirstin W'as the mistress of the rest. 

Again betwixt us was there little speech, 

But swiftly did wc set on toward the beach, 

And coming there our keel, the Fighting Man, 

We boarded, and the long oars out we ran, 

And swept from out the hrth, and sped so well 
That scarcely could we hear 5t. Peter’s bell 
Toll one, although the light wind blew from land; 
Then hoisting sail southward we ’gan to stand, 
And much 1 joyed beneath the moon to see 
The lessening land that might have been to me 
A kindly giver of wife, child, and friend, 

And happy life, or at the worser end 
A quiet grave till doomsday rend the earth. 


Night passed, day dawned, and we grew full of mirth 

As with the ever*rising morning wind 

Still further lay our threatened death behind, 

Or so we thought: some eighty men wt were. 

Of whom but fifty knew the Shipman’s gear, 

The rest were uplanders; midst such of these 
As knew not of our quest, with promises 
Went Nicholas dealing florins round about, 

With still a fresh tale for each new man’s doubt, 

Till all were fairly won or seemed to be 
To that strange desperate voyage o’er the sea. 

Now if ye ask me from what land I come 
With all my folly, — Wick was once my home, 

Where Tryggvi Olaf’s son and Olaf’s sire 
Lit to the ancient Gods the sacred fire, 

Unto whose line am I myself akin, 

Through him who Astrid in old time did win, 

King Olaf’s widow: let all that go by, 

Since I was born at least to misery. 
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Now Nicholas came to Laurence and to me 
To talk of what he deemed our course should be, 

To whom agape I listened, since I knew 

Nought but old tales, nor aught of false and true 

Midst these, for all of one kind seemed to be 

The Vineland voyage o'er the unknown sea 

And Swegdir’s search for Godhome, when he found 

The entrance to a new world underground; 

But Nicholas o*er many books had pored 
And this and that thing in his mind had stored, 

And idle tales from true report he knew. 

— ^Would he were living now, to tell to you 
This story that my feeble Hp$ must tell! 

Now he indeed of Vineland knew full well, 

Both from my tales where truth perchance touched lies, 
And from the ancient written histories; 

But now he said, **The land was good enow 
That Leif the son of Eric came unto, 

But this was not our world, nay scarce could be 
The door into a place so heavenly 
As that we seek, therefore my rede is this, 

That we to gain that sure abode of bliss 
Risk dying in an unknown landless sea; 

Although full certainly it seems to me 

All that we long for there we needs must find. 

‘‘Therefore, O friends, if ye arc of my mind. 

When we are passed the French and English strait 
Let us seek news of that desired gate 
To immortality and blessed rest 
Within she landless waters of the west, 

But still a little to the southward steer. 

Certes no Greenland winter waits us there. 

No year-long night, but rather we shall find 
Spice-trees set waving by the western wind. 

And gentle folk who know no guile at least. 

And many a bright-winged bird and soft-skinned beast, 
For gently must the year upon them fall. 

“Now since the Fighting Man is over small 
To hold the mighty stores that we shall need, 

To turn as now to Bremen is my rede, 
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And there to buy a new keel with my gold, 

And bll her with such things as she may hold; 

And thou henceforw'ard, Rolf, her lord shalt be. 

Since thou art not unskilled upon the sea.” 

But unto me most fair his saying seemed, 

For a land unknown to all I dreamed, 

And certainly by some warm sea I thought 
That we the soonest thereto should be brought. 
Therefore with mirth enow passed every day 
Till in the Weser stream at last we lay 
Hearkening the bells of Bremen ring to mass, 

For on a Sunday morn our coming was. 

There in a while to chaffer did we fall, 

And of the merchants bought a dromond tall 
They called the Rose-Garland, and her we stored 
With such like victuals as we well might hoard, 

And arms and raiment; also there we gained 
Some few men more by stories true and feigned, 

And by that time, now needing nought at all, 

We weighed, well armed, with good hope not to fall 
Into the hands of rovers of the sea, 

Since at that time had we heard certainly 
Edward of England drew all men to him. 

And that his fleet held whatso keel could swim 
From Jutland to Land’s End; for all that, we 
Thought it but wise to keep the open sea 
And give to warring lands a full wide berth; 

Since unto all of us our Jives seemed worth 
A better purchase than they erst had been. 

So it befell that we no sail had seen 
Till the sixth day at morn, when we drew near 
The land at last and saw the French coast clear, — 
The high land over Guincs our pilot said. 

There at the day-break, we, apparelled 
Like merchant ships in seeming, now perforce 
Must meet a navy drawing thwart our course. 
Whose sails and painted hulls not far away 
Rolled slowly o’er the leaden sea and grey. 

Beneath the night-clouds by no sun yet cleared; 

But wc with anxious hearts this nav>' neared, 
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For we sailed deep and heavy, and to fly 
Would nought avail since we were drawn so nigh. 
And fighting, must we meet but certain death. 

Soon with amazement did I hold my breath 
As from the wide bows of the Rose -Garland, 

I saw the sun, new risen o’er the land, 

Light up the shield- hung side of keel on keel, 

Their sails like knights’ coats, and the points of steel 
Glittering from waist and castle and high top. 

And well indeed awhile my heart might stop 
As heading all the crowded van I saw, 

Huge, swelling out without a crease or flaw, 

A sail where, on the quartered blue and red, 

In silk and gold right well aparell^, 

The lilies gleamed, the thin gaunt leopards glared 
Out toward the land where even now there flared 
The dying beacons. Ah, with such an one 
Could I from town to town of France have run 
To end my life upon some glorious day 
Where stand the banners brighter than the May 
Above the deeds of men, as certainly 
This king himself has full oft wished to die. 

And who knows now beneath what field he lies, 
Amidst what mighty bones of enemies? 

Ah, surely it had been a glorious thing 
From such a field to lead forth such a king, 

That he might Jive again with happy days, 

And more than ever win the people’s praise, 

Nor had it been an evil lot to stand 
On the worse side, with people of the land 
’Gainst such a man, when even this might fall, 

That it might be my luck some day to call 
My battle-cry o’er his low-lying head. 

And 1 be evermore remembered. 

Well as we neared and neared, such thoughts I had 
Whereby perchance I was the less a-drad 
Of what might come, and at the worst we deemed 
They would not scorn our swords; but as I di'eamed 
Of fair towns won and desperate feats of war, 

And my old follies now were driven afar 
By that most glorious sight, a loud halloo 
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Came down the wind, and one by me who knew 
The English tongue cried that they bade us run 
Close up and board, nor was there any one 
Who durst say nay to that, so presently 
Both keels were underneath the big ship's lee; 

While Nicholas and 1 together passed 
Betwixt the crowd of archers by the mast 
Unto the poop, where, ’neath his canopy 
The king sat, eyeing us as we drew nigh. 

Broad-browed he was, hook* nosed, with wide grey eyes 
No longer eager for the coming prize, 

But keen and steadfast, many an ageing line, 

Half hidden by his sweeping beard and hne, 

Ploughed his thin cheeks, hu hair was more than grey, 
And like to one he seemed whose better day 
Is over to himself, though foolish fame 
Shouts louder year by year his empty name. 

Unarmed he was, nor clad upon that morn 
Much like a king, an ivory hunting-horn 
Was slung about him, rich with gems and gold. 

And a great white ger-falcon did he hold 
Upon his fist; before his feet there sat 
A scrivener making notes of this or that 
As the king bade him, and behind his chair 
Hb captains stood in armour rich and fair; 

And by hb side unhelmed, but armed, stood one 
I deemed none other than the prince hb son; 

For in a coat of England was he clad, 

And on hb head a coronel he had. 

Tall was he, slim, made apt for feats of war; 

A splendid lord, yea, he seemed prouder far 
Than was his sire, yet his eyes therewithal 
With languid careless glance seemed wont to fall 
On things about, as though he deemed that nought 
Could fail unbidden to do all hb thought. 

But close by him stood a war*beaten knight. 

Whose coat of war bore on a Held of white 
A sharp red pile, and he of all men there 
Methought would be the one that I should fear 
If 1 led men. 
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But midst my thoughts I heard 
The king’s voice as the high-seat now we neared, 
And knew his speech, because in French it was. 

That ercwhiie I had learnt of Nicholas. 

“Fair sirs, what are ye? for on this one day, 

1 rule the narrow seas mine ancient way. 

Me seemeth in the highest bark I know 
The Flemish handiwork, but yet ye show 
Unlike to merchants, though your ships are deep 
And slowly through the water do ye creep; 

And thou, fair sir, seem’st journeying from the north 
With peltries Bordeaux^ward? Nay then go forth. 
Thou wilt not harm us; yet if ye be men 
Well-bom and warlike, these are fair days, when 
The good heart wins more than the merchant keeps. 
And safest still in steel the young head sleeps; 

And here are banners thou mayest stand beneath 
And not be shamed either in life or death — 

What, man, thou reddeoest, wouldst thou say me no, 
If underneath my banner thou shouldst go? 

Nay, thou mayst speak, or let thy fellow say 
What he is stuffed with, be it yea or nay.” 

For as he spoke my fellow gazed on me 
With something like to fear, and hurriedly 
As I bent forward, thrust me on one side, 

And scarce the kite’s last word would he abide 
But ’gan to say, “Sire, from the north we come, 
Though as for me far nigher is my home. 

Thy foes, my Lord, drove out my kin and me, 

Ere yet thine armed hand was upon the sea; 

Chandos shall surely know my father’s name, 

Loys of Dinan, which ill-luck, sword, and Bame, 

Lord Charles of Blois, the French king, and the pest 
In this and that land now have laid to rest, 

Except for me alone. And now, my Lord, 

If I shall seem to speak an idle word 
To such as thou art, pardon me therefore; 

But we, part taught by ancient books and lore, 

And part by what, nor yet so long ago. 

This man’s own countrymen have come to do, 

Have gathered hope to find across the sea 
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A land where we shall gain felicity 
Past tongue of man to tell of; and our life 
Is not so sweet herc» or so free from strife, 

Or glorious deeds so common, that, if we 
Should think a certain path at last to see 
To such a place, men then could think us wise 
To turn away therefrom, and shut our eyes, 

Because at many a turning here and there 
Swift death might lurk, or unaccustomed fear. 

0 King, I pray thee in this young man's face 
Flash not thy banner, nor with thy frank grace 
Tear him from life; but go thy way, let us 

Find hidden death, or life more glorious 
Than thou durst think of, knowing not the gate 
Whereby to flee from that all-shadowing fate. 

“O King, since I could walk a yard or twain, 

Or utter anything but cries of pain, 

Death was before me; yea, on the first morn 
That I remember aught, among the corn 

1 wandered with my nurse, behind us lay 
The walls of Vannes, white in the summer day. 

The reapers whistled, the brown maidens sung, 

As on the wain the topmost sheaf they hung. 

The swallow wheeled above high up in air, 

And midst the labour all was sweet and fair; 

When on the winding road between the fields 

I saw a glittering line of spean and shields, 

And pleased therewith called out to some one by 
E’en as I could; he scarce for fear could cry 
‘The French, the French!’ and turned and ran his best 
Toward the town gates, and we ran with the rest, 

1 wailing loud who knew not why at all; 

But ere we reached the gates my nurse did fall, 

I with her, and I wondered much that she 
Just as she fell should still lie quietly; 

Nor did the coloured fcatheis that I found 
Stuck in her side, as frightened I crawled round, 

Tell me the tale, though I was sore afeard 
At all the cries and wailing that I heard. 

“I say, my Lord, that arrow-flight now seems 
Tlie first thing rising clear from feeble dreams, 
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And that was deaths and the next thing was deaths 
For through our house all spoke with bated breath 
And wore black clothes; withal they came to me 
A little child, and did oif hastily 
My shoon and hosen, and with that I heard 
The sound of doleful singing, and afcard 
Forbore to question, when 1 saw the feet 
Of all were bare, like mine, as toward the street 
We passed, and joined a crowd in such-like guise 
Who through the town sang woeful litanies, 

Pressing the stones with feet unused and soft, 

And bearing images of saints aloft, 

In hope ’gainst hope to save us from the rage 
Of that fell pest, that as an unseen cage 
Hemmed France about, and me and such as me 
They made partakers of their misery. 

death again, and if the time served now 
Full many another picture could I sliow 
Of death and death, and men who ever strive 
Through every misery at least to live. 

The priest within the minster preaches it. 

And brooding o’er it doth the wise man sit 
Letting life’s joys go by. Well, blame me then, 

If I who love this changing life of men, 

And every minute of whose life were bliss 
Too great to long for greater, but for this — 

Mock me, who take this death-bound life in hand 
And risk the rag to find a happy land, 

Where at the worst death is so far away 
No man need think of him from day to day— 

Mock me, but let us go, for I am fain 
Our restless road, the landless sea, to gain.” 

His words nigh made me weep, but while he spoke 

I noted how a mocking smile just broke 

The thin line of the Prince’s lips, and he 

Who carried the afore-named armoury 

Puffed out his wind-beat cheeks and whistled low: 

But the king smiled, and said, ‘‘Can it be so? 

I know not, and ye twain are such as find 

The things whereto old kings must needs be blind. 
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For you the world is wide — but not for me, 

Who once had drearns of one great victory 
Wherein that world lay vanquhhed by my throne, 
And now, the victor in so many an one, 

Find that in Asia Alexander died 
And will not live again; the world is wide 
For you I say, — for me a narrow space 
Betwixt the four walls of a fighting place. 

“Poor man, why should I stay thee? live thy fill 
Of that fair life, wherein thou sccsi no ill 
But fear of that fair rest I hope to win 
One day, when I have purged me of my sin. 

“Farewell, it yet may hap (hat 1 a king 
Shall be remembered but by this one thing, 

That on the morn before ye crossed the sea 
Ye gave and took in common talk with me; 

But with this ring keep memory of the morn, 

0 Breton, and thou Northman, by this horn 
Remember me, who am of Odin's blood, 

As heralds say: moreover it w*ere good 

Ve had some lines of writing 'neath my seal. 

Or ye might find it somewhat hard to deal 
With some of mine, who pass not for a word 
Whate’er they deem may hold a hostile sword." 

So as we kneeled this royal man to thank, 

A clerk brought forth two passes sealed and blank, 
And when wc had them, with the horn and ring, 
With few words did we leave the noble King, 

And as adown the gangway' steps we passed, 

Wc saw the yards swing creaking round the mast. 
And heard the shipman’s ho, for one by one 
The van outsailed before, by him had run 
E'en as he stayed for us, and now indeed 
Of his main battle must he take good heed: 

But as from off the mighty side wc pushed, 

And in between us the green water rushed, 

1 heard his scalds strike up triumphantly 
Some song that told not of the weary sea. 

But rather of the mead and fair grccn«wood, 

And as wc leaned o'er to the wind, 1 stood 
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And saw the bright sails leave us, and soon lost 
The pensive music by the strong wind tossed 
From wave to wave; then turning I espied 
Glittering and white upon the weather side 
The land he came from, o*cr the bright green sea, 
Scarce duller than the land upon our lea; 

For now the clouds had hed before the sun 
And the bright autumn day was well begun. 

Then I cried out for music too, and heard 
The minstrels sing some welUremcmbered word, 

And while they sung, before me still 1 gazed, 

Silent with thought of many things, and mazed 
With many longings; when I looked again 
To see those lands, nought but the restless plain 
With some far*o if small fisher-boat was left. 

A little hour for evermore had reft 

The sight of Europe from my helpless eyes, 

And crowned my store of hapless memories. 

THE ELDER OP THE CITY: 

Sit, friends, and tell your tale which seems to us 
Shall be a strange tale and a piteous, 

Nor shall it lack our pity for its woe, 

Nor ye due tlianks for all the things ye show 
Of kingdoms nigh forgot that once were great, 

And small lands come to glorious estate. 

But, sirs, ye faint: behold these maidens stand 
Bearing the blood of this our sunburnt land 
In well-wrought cups, — drink now of this, that while 
Ye poor folk wandered, hid from fortune’s smile 
Abode your coming, hidden none the less 
Below the earth from summer’s happiness. 


THE wanderers: 

Fair sirs, we thank you, hoping we have come 
Through many wanderings to a quiet home 
Befitting dying men— Good health and peace 
To you and to this land, and fair increase 
Of everything that ye can wish to havcl 
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Bul to my talc: A fair south-east wind drave 
Our ships for ten days more, and ever we 
Sailed mile for mile t<^ethcr steadily. 

But the tenth day I saw the Fighting Man 
Brought up to wait me, and when nigh 1 ran 
Her captain hailed me, saying that he thought 
That we too far to northward had been brought, 
And we must do our southing while we could; 

So, as his will to me was ever good 
In such-Hke things, we changed our course straight- 
way, 

And as we might till the eleventh day 
Stretched somewhat south; then baffling grew tlie 
wind, 

But as we still w'cre ignorant and blind 
Nor knew our port, we sailed on helplessly 
O'er a smooth sea, beneath a lovely sky, 

And westward ever, but no signs of land 
All through these days we saw on either hand, 

Nor indeed hoped to see, because we knew 
Some watery desert we must journey through. 

That had been huge enough to keep all men 
From gaining that we sought for until then. 

Yet when I grew downcast, I did not fail 
To call to mind, how from our land set sail 
A certain man, and, after he had passed 
Through many unknown seas, did reach at last 
A rocky island’s shore one foggy day. 

And while a little off the land he lay 
As in a dream he hcaM the folk call out 
In his own tongue, but mazed and all in doubt 
He turned therefrom, and afierwaids in strife 
With winds and watcis, much of precious life 
He wasted utterly, for when again 
He reached his port after long months of pain, 

Unto Biarmeland he chanced to go, 

And there the isle he left so long ago 
He knew at once, where many Northmen were. 

And such a fate I could not choose but fear 
For us sometimes; and sometimes when at night 
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Beneath the moon I watched the foam fly white 
From off our bows, and thought how weak and small 
Showed the Rose-Garland’s mast that looked so tall 
Beside the quays of Bremen; when I saw 
With measured steps the watch on toward me draw, 
And in the moon the helmsman’s peering face, 

And ’twixt the cordage strained across my place 
Beheld the white sail of the Fighting Man 
Lead down the pathway of the moonlight wan — 
Then when the ocean seemed so measureless 
The very sky itself might well be less. 

When midst the changeless piping of the wind 
The intertwined slow waves pressed on behind 
Rolled o’er our wake and made it nought again, 
Then would it seem an ill thing and a vain 
To leave the hopeful world that we had known, 
When all was o’er, hopeless to die alone 
Within this changeless world of waters grey. 

But hope would come back to me with the day. 
The talk of men, the viol’s quivering strings. 

Would bring my heart to think of better things. 

Nor were our folk down-hearted through all this; 
For partly with the hope of that vague bliss 
Were they made happy, partly the soft air 
And idle days wherethrough we then did fare 
Were joy enow to rude sea-faring folk. 

But this our ease at last a tempest broke 
And we must scud before it helplessly, 

Fearing each moment lest some climbing sea 
Should topple o’er our poop and end us there; 
Nathless we ’scaped, and still the wind blew fair 
For what we deemed was our right course; but when 
On the third eve, we, as delivered men, 

Took breath because the gale was now blown out, 
And from our rolling deck we looked about 
Over the ridges of the dark grey seas. 

And saw the sun, setting in golden ease, 

Smile out at last from out the just- cleared sky 
Over the ocean’s weltering misery, 
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Still nothing of the Fighting Man we saw, 

Which last was seen when the first gusty flaw 
Smote them and us; but nothing would avail 
To mend the thing, so onward did we sail, 

But slowly, through the moonlit night and fair, 

With all sails set that we could hoist in air, 

And rolling heavily at first; for still 
Each wave came on a glittering rippled hill, 

And lifting us aloft, showed from its height 
The waste of waves, and then to lighticss night 
Dropped us adown, and much ado had we 
To ride unspilt the wallow of the sea. 

But the sun rose up in a cloudless sky, 

And from the east the wind blew cheerily, 

And southwest still we steered; till on a day 
As nigh the mast deep in dull thoughts I lay, 

I heard a shout, and turning could I see 
One of the shipmen hurrying fast to me 
With something in his hand, who cast adown 
Close to my hand a mass of sca-weed brown 
Without more words, then knew I certainty 
The wrack, that oft before I had seen lie 
In sandy bights of Norway, and that eve 
Just as the sun the ridgy sea would leave, 

Shore birds we saw, that flew so rtigh, we heard 
Their hoarse loud voice that seemed a heavenly word. 

Then all were glad, but I a fool and young 
Slept not that night, but tvalkcd the deck and sung 
Snatches of songs, and verily 1 think 
I thought next mom of some fresh stream to drink. 
What say I? next morn did I think to be 
Set in my godless fair eternity. 

Sirs, ye are old, and ye have seen perchance 
Some little child for very gladness dance 
Over a scarcely-noticed wortliless thing, 

Worth more to him than ransom of a king; 

Did not a pang of more than pity take 
Your heart thereat, not for the youngling's sake, 

But for your own, for man that passes by. 

So like to God, so like the beasts that die? 
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Lo, sire, my pity for myself is sucli, 

When like an image that my hand can touch 
My old self grows unto myself grown old, 

—Sirs, I forget, my story is not told. 

Next morn more wrack we saw, more birds, but still 
No land as yet either for good or ill, 

But with the light increased the favouring breeze, 
And smoothly did we mount the ridgy seas. 

Then as anigh the good ship’s stern I stood 
Gazing adown, a piece of rough-hewn wood 
On a wave’s crest I saw, and loud I cried: 

“Drift- wood! drift-wood 1” and one from by my side. 
Maddened with joy, made for the shrouds, and clomb 
Up to the top to look on his new home, 

For sure he thought the green earth soon to see; 

But gazing thence about him, presently 
He shouted out, “A sail astern, a sail!” 

Freshening the hope that now had *gun to fail 
Of seeing our fellows with the earth new found; 
Wherefore we shortened sail, and sweeping round 
The hazy edges of the sea and sky, 

Soon from the deck could see that sail draw nigh, 
Half fearful lest she yet might chance to be 
The Boating house of some strange enemy. 

Till on her sail we could at last behold 
The ruddy lion with the axe of gold, 

And Marcus Erling’s sign set corner-wise, 

The green, gold -fruited tree of Paradise. 

— Ah, what a meeting as she drew anigh. 

Greeted with ringing shouts and minstrelsy! 

Alas, the joyful fever of that day. 

When all we met still told of land that lay 
Not far ahead! Vet at our joyous feast 
A word of warning spoke the Swabian priest 
To me and Nicholas, for, “O friends,” he said, 
“Right welcome is the land that lies ahead 
To us who cannot turn, and in this air. 

Washed by this sea, it cannot but be fair, 

And good for us poor men I make no doubt; 

Yet, fellows, must I warn you not to shout 
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Ere we have left the troublous wood behind 
Wherein we wander desperate and blind: 

Think what may dwell there! Call to mind the lale 
We heard last winter o’er the yule-tide ale, 

When that small, withered, black-eyed Genoese 
Told of the island in the outer seas 
He and his fellows reached upon a tide. 

And how, as lying by a streamlet’s side, 

With ripe fruits ready unto every hand. 

And lacking not for women of the land. 

The devils came and slew them, all but him, 

Who, how he scarce knew, made a shift to swim 
Ofr to his ship: nor must ye, fellows, fear 
Such things alone, for mayhap men dwell here 
Who worship dreadful gods, and sacrifice 
Poor travellers to them in such horrid wise 
As I have heard of; or let this go by, 

Yet we may chance to come to slavery, 

Or all our strength and weapons be too poor 
To conquer such beasts as the unknown shore 
May breed; or set all these ill things aside, 

It yet may be our lot to wander wide 
Through many lands before at last we come 
Unto the gates of our enduring home.” 

But what availed such warning unto us. 

Who by this change made nigh delirious, 

Spake wisdom outward from the teeth, but thought 
That in a little hour we should be brought 
Unto that bliss our hearts were set upon. 

That more than very heaven we now had won. 

Well, the next morn unto our land we came, 

And even now my checks grow red with shame. 

To think what words I said to Nicholas, 

{Since on that night in the great ship I was,) 

Asking him questions, as if he were God, 

Or at the least in that fair land had trod. 

And knew it well, and still he answered me 

As some great doctor in theology 

Might his poor scholar, ashing him of heaven. 

But unto me next morn the grace was given 
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To see land first, and when men certainly 
That blessed sight of all sights could descry, 

All hearts were melted, and with happy tears, 

Born of the death of all our doubts and fears, 

Yea, with loud weeping, each did each embrace 
For joy that we had gained the glorious place. 

Then must the minstrels sing, then must they play 
Some joyous strain to welcome in the day. 

But for hot tears could see nor bow nor string, 

Nor for the rising sobs make shift to sing; 

Yea, some of us in that first ecstasy 

For joy of ’scaping death went near to die. 

Then might be seen how hard is this world’s lot 
When such a marvel was our grief forgot. 

And what a thing the world’s Joy is to bear, 

When on our hearts the broken bonds of care 
Had left such scars, no man of us could say 
The burning words upon his lips that lay; 

Since, trained to hide the depths of misery, 

Amidst that joy no more our tongues were free. 

Ah, then it was indeed when first 1 knew, 

When all our wildest dreams seemed coming true, 
And we had reached the gates of Paradise 
And endless bliss, at what unmeasured price 
Man sets his life, and drawing happy breath, 

1 shuddered at the once familiar death. 

Alas, the happy dayl the foolish day! 

Alas, the sweet time, too soon passed away! 

Well, in a while I gained the Rose-Garland, 

And as toward shore we steadily did stand 
With all sail set, the wind, which had been light 
Since the beginning of the just past night, 

Failed utterly, and the sharp ripple slept. 

Then toiling hard forward our keels we swept, 
Making small way, until night fell again, 

And then, although of landing we were fain. 

Needs must we wait; but when the sun was set 
Then the cool night a light air did beget. 

And ’neath the stars slowly we moved along, 

And found ourselves within a current strong 
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A I daybreak, and ilic land beneath our Jcc. 

There a long line of breakers could we see, 

Thai on a yellow sandy beach did fall. 

And then a bell of grass, and (hen a wall 
Of green trees, rising dark against (he sky. 

Not long we looked, but anchored presently 
A furlong from the shore, and then, all armed, 
Into the boats the most part of us swarmed, 

And pulled with eager hands unto the bcaclj; 

But when the seething surf our prow did reach, 
From of! (he bows I leapt Into the sea 
Waist deep, and, wading, was (he first to be 
Upon (hat land: then to (he flowers I ran. 

And cried aloud like to a drunken man 
Words without meaning, whereof none look heed, 
For all across the yellow beach made speed 
To roll among the fair flowers and the grass. 

But when our folly somcw'hat tempered was, 
And we could talk like men, we thought it good 
To try if we could pierce the thick black wood, 
And see what men might dwell In that new land; 
But when we entered ii, on either hand 
Uprose the trunks, with underwood entwined 
Making one thicket, thorny, dense, and blind; 
Where with our axes, labouring half the day, 

We scarcely made some half a rod of way; 

Therefore, we left that place and tried again, 
Yea, many times, but yet was all in vain; 

So to the ships we went, when we had been 
A long way in our arms, nor yet had seen 
A sign of man, but as for li%'ing things. 

Gay birds with many-coloured crests and wings, 
Conics anigh the beach, and while we hacked 
Within the wood, grey serpents, yellow-backed, 
And monstrous lizards; yea, and one man said 
Thai ’midst the thorns he saw a dragon’s head; 
And keeping still his eyes on it he felt 
For a stout shaft he had within his belt; 

But fust as he had got it to the siring 
And drawn his hand aback, tlic loathly thing 
\'anislicd away, and how he could not tell. 
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Now spite of all, little our courage fell. 

For this day’s work, nay rather, all things seemed 
To show that we no foolish dream had dreamed — 
The pathless, fearful sea, the land that lay 
So strange, so hard to hnd, so far away, 

The lovely summer air, the while we knew 
That unto winter now at home it grew. 

The flowery shore, the dragon-guarded wood. 

So hard to pierce — each one of these made good 
The foolish hope that led us from our home, 

That we to utter misery might come. 

Now next morn when the tide began to flow 
We weighed, and somewhat northward did we go 
Coasting that land, and every now and then 
We went ashore to try the woods again, 

But little change we found in them, until 
Inland we saw a bare and scarped white hill 
Rise o’er their tops, and going further on 
Unto a broad green river’s mouth we won, 

And entering there, ran up it with the flood, 

For it was deep, although ’twixt walls of wood 
Darkly enough its shaded stream did flow, 

And high trees Jiid the hill we saw just now. 

So as we peered about from side to side 
A path upon the right bank we espied 
Through the thick wood, and mooring hastily 
Our ships unto the trunks of trees thereby, 

Laurence and I with sixty men took land 
With bow or cutting sword or bill in hand, 

And bearing food to last till the third day; 

But with the others there did Nicholas stay 
To guard the ships, with whom was Kirstin still. 
Who now seemed pining for old things, and ill. 

Spite of the sea-breeze and iJic lovely air. 

But as for us, we followed up with care 
A winding path, looking from left to right 
Lest any deadly thing should come in sight; 

And certainly our path a dragon crossed 
That in the thicket presently we lost; 

And some men said a leopard they espied, 
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And farther on we heard a beast that cried; 

Serpenu we saw, like those we erst had seen, 

And many-coloured birds, and lizards green, 

And apes that chattered from amidst (he trees. 

So on we went until a dying breeze 
We felt upon our faces, and soon grew 
The forest thinner, till at last we knew 
The great scarped hill, which if we now could scale, 
For sight of much far country would avail; 

But coming there we climbed it easily, 

For though escarped and rough toward the sea. 

The beaten path we followed led us round 
To where a soft and grassy slope we found, 

And there it forked; one arm led up the hill, 

Another through the forest wound on still; 

Which last we left, in good hope soon to sec 
Some signs of man, which happened presently; 

For two-thirds up the hill we reached a space 
Levelled by man's hand in the mountain's face. 

And there a rude shrine stood, of unhewn stones 
Both walls and roof, with a great heap of bones 
Piled up outside it: there awhile we stood 
In doubt, for something there made cold our blood, 
Till brother Laurence, with a whispered word, 
Crossed himself thrice, and drawing forth his sword 
Entered alone, but therewith presently 
From the Inside called out aloud to me 
To follow, so 1 trembling, yet went in 
To that abode of unknown monstrous sin. 

And others followed: therein could we sec, 

Amidst the gloom by peering steadily. 

An altar of rough stones, and over it 
We saw a god of yellow metal sit, ’ 

A cubit long, which Laurence \viih his tongue 
Had touched and found pure gold; withal there hung 
Against the wall men's bodies brown and dry. 
Which gaudy rags of raiment wretchedly 
Bid wrap about, and all their heads were wreathed 
With golden chaplets; and meanwhile we breathed 
A heavy, faint, and sweet spice-laden air, 

As though that incense late were scattered there. 
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But from that house of devils soon we passed 
Trembling and pale, Laurence the priest, the 
And got away in haste, nor durst we take 
Those golden chaplets for their wearers’ sake, 

Or that grim golden devil whose they were; 

Yet for tlie rest, although they brought us fear 
They did but seem to show our heaven anigh 
Because we deemed these miglit have come to 
In seeking it, being slain for fatal sin. 

And now we set ourselves in haste to win 
Up to that mountain’s top, and on the way 
Looked backward oft upon the land that lay 
Beneath the hlU, and still on every hand 
The forest seemed to cover all the land. 

But that some four leagues olTv/e saw a space 
Cleared of the trees, and in that open place 
Houses we seemed (o see, and rising smoke 
That told where dwelt the unknown, unseen folk. 

But when at last the utmost top we won 
A dismal sight our eyes must look upon; 

The mountain’s summit, levelled by man’s art. 
Was hedged by high stones set some yard apart 
All round a smooth paved space, and midst of these 
We saw a group of well • wrought images, 

Or so they seemed at hrst, who stood around 
An old hoar man laid on the rocky ground 
Who seemed to live as yet; now drawing near 
We saw indeed what things these figures were; 
Dead corpses, by some deft embalmer dried, 

And on this mountain after they had died 
Set up like players at a yule-tide feast; 

Here stood a hunter, with a spotted beast 
Most like a leopard, writhing up his spear; 

Nigh the old man stood one as if drawn near 
To give him drink, and on each side his head 
Two damseb daintily apparelled; 

And then again, nigh him who bore the cup, 

Were two who ’twixt them bore a litter up 
As though upon a journey he should go, 

And round about stood men with spear and bow, 
And painted targets as the guard to all. 
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Headed by one beyond man’s stature tail* 

Who, half turned round, as though he gave the word, 
Seemed as he once had been a mighty lord. 

But the live man amid the corpses laid, 

Turning from side to side, some faint word said 
Now and again, but kept his eyes shut fast; 

And we when from the green slope we had passed 
On to this dreadful stage, awe-struck and scared, 
Awhile upon the ghastly puppets stared, 

Then trembling, with drawn swords, came close anigh 
To where the hapless ancient man did lie, 

Who at the noise wc made now oped his eyes 
And fixing them upon us did uprise, 

And with a fearful scream stretched out his hand, 
While upright on his head his hair did stand 
For \'ei7 terror, while we none the less 
Were rooted to the ground for fearfulness, 

And scarce our weapons could make shift to hold. 
But as wc stood and gazed, over he rolled 
Like a death-stricken bull, and there he lay, 

With his long-hoarded life quite past away. 

Then in our hearts did wonder conquer fear, 

And to the dead men did wc draw anear 
And found them such-like things as I have said, 

But he, their master, was apparelled 
Like to those others that wc saw e’en now 
Hung up within the dreary house below. 

Right little courage had we there to stay, 

So down the hill again we took our way, 

When looking landward thence we had but seen, 

All round about, the forest dull and green, 

Pierced by the river where our ships we left. 

And bounded by far-off blue mountains, cld't 
By passes here and there; but we went by 
The chapel of the gold god sUendy, 

For doubts had risen in our hearts at last 
If yet the bitterness of death were past. 

But having come again into the wood, 

Wc there took counsel whether it were good 
To turn back to the ships, or push ov still 
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Till we had reached the place that from the hill 
We had beheld, and since the last seemed best 
Onward we marched, scarce staying to take rest 
And eat some food, for feverish did we grow 
For haste the best or worst of all to know. 

Along the path that, as I said before, 

I^d from the hill, we went, and laboured sore 
To gain the open ere the night should fall. 

But yet in vain, for like a dreary pall 
Cast o*cr the world, the darkness hemmed us in. 
And though we struggled desperately to win 
From out the forest through the very night. 

Yet did that labour so abate our might, 

We thought it good to rest among the trees, 

Nor come on those who might be enemies 
In the thick darkness, neither did we dare 
To light a hre lest folk should slay us there 
Mazed and defenceless; so the one half slept 
As they might do, the while the others kept 
Good guard in turn; and as we watched we heard 
Sounds that might well have made bold men afcaid 
And cowards die of fear, but we, alone, 

Apart from all, such desperate men were grown, 

If we should fail to win our Paradise, 

That common life we now might well despise. 

So by the day-break on our way we were 
When we had seen to all our fighting gear; 

And soon we came unto that open space, 

And here and there about a grassy place 
Saw houses scattered, neither great nor fair. 

For they were framed of tiees as they grew there, 
And walled with wattle- work from tree to tree; 

And thereabout beasts unknown did we see. 
Four-footed, tame; and soon a man came out 
From the first house, and with a startled shout 
Took to his heels, and soon from far and near. 

The folk swarmed out, and still as in great fear 
Gave us no second look, but ran their best. 

And they being clad but lightly for the rest, 

To follow them seemed little mastery. 

So to their houses gat we speedily 
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To see if we might take some loiterer; 

And some few feeble folk did we find there, 
Though most had fled, and unto these with pain 
We made some little of our meaning plain. 

And sent an old man forth into the wood” 

To show his fellows that our will was good. 

Who going from us came back presently 
His message done, and with him two or three 
The boldest of his folk, and they in turn 
A little of us by our signs did learn. 

Then went their way: and so at last ail fear 
Was laid aside, and thronging they drew near 
To look upon us; and at last came one 
Who had upon his breast a golden sun, 

And in strange glittering gay attire was clad; 

He let us know our coming made him glad. 

And bade us come with him; so thereon we, 

1 hinking him some one in authority. 

Rose up and followed him, who with glad face 
Led us through closer streets of that strange place 
And brought us lastly to a shapely hall ’ 

Round and high-roofed, held up with tree-trunks tall 
And midst his lords the barbarous king sat there. 
Gold-crowned, in strange apparel rich and fair, 
Whereat we shuddered, for we saw that he 
Was clad like him that erewhile we did see 
Upon the hill, and like those other ones 
Hung in the dismal shrine of unhewn stones. 

Yet nought of evil did he seem to think, 

Hut bade us sit by him and eat and drink, 

So eating did we speak by signs meanwhile 
Each unto each, and they would laugh and smile 
As folk well pleased; and with them all that day 
Well feasted, learning some things did we stay. 

And sure of all the folk I ever saw 
These were the gentlest: if they had a law 
We knew not then, but still they seemed to be 
Like the gold people of antiquity. 

Now when we tried to ask for tJiat good land, 
Eastward and seaward did they point the hand; 

Yet if they knew what tiling we meant thereby 
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We knew not; but when we for our reply 
Said that we came thence, they made signs to say 
They knew it well, and kneeling down they lay 
Before our feet, as people worshipping. 

But we, though somewhat troubled at this thing, 
Failed not to hope, because it seemed to us 
That this so simple folk and virtuous, 

So happy midst their dreary forest bow'ers, 

Show^ at the least a better land than ours. 

And some yet better thing far onward lay. 

Amidst all this we made a shift to pray 
That some of them would go with us, to be 
Our fellows on the perilous green sea. 

And much did they rejoice when this they knew, 

And straightway midst their young men lots they drew, 
And the next morn of these they gave us ten, 

And wept at our departing. 

Now these men. 

Though brown indeed through dint of that hot sun, 
Were comely and well knit, as any one 
I saw in Greece, and fit for deeds of war, 

Though as I said of all men gentlest far; 

Their arms were axe and spear, and shield and bow, 
But nought of iron did they seem to know. 

For all their cutting toob were edged with flint, 

Or with soft copper, that soon turned and bent; 

With cloths of cotton were their bodies clad, 

But other raiment for delight they had 
Most fairly woven of some unknown thing; 

And all of them from little child to king 
Had many ornaments of beaten gold: 

Certes, we might have gathered wealth untold 
Amongst them, if thereto had turned our thought. 
But none the glittering evil valued aught. 

Now of these foresters, we learned, that they, 
Hemmed by the woods, went seldom a long way 
From where we saw them, and no boat they had. 
Nor much of other people good or bad 
They knew, and ever had they little war; 

But now and then a folk would come from far 
In ships unlike to ours, and for their gold 
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Would give them goods; and some men over bold, 
Who dwell beyond the great hill we had seen, 

Had waged them war, but these all slain had been 
Among the tangled woods by men who knew 
What tracks of beasts the thicket might pierce through. 

Such things they told us whom we brought away, 
But after this; for certes on that day 
Not much we gathered of their way of life. 

So to the ships we came at last, and rife 
With many things new learned, we told them all, 
And though our courage might begin to fall 
A little now, yet each to other we 
Made countenance of great felicity, 

And spoke as if the prize were wclUnigh won. 

Behold then, sirs, how fortune led us on, 

Little by little till we reached the worst, 

And still our lives grew more and more accurst. 

THE ELDER OP THE CITY: 

Nay, friends, believe your worser life now past, 

And that a little bliss is reached at last; 

Take heart, therefore, for like a talc so told 
Is each man’s life: and ye, who have been bold 
To sec and suffer such unheardnDf things, 

Henceforth shall be more worshipped than the kings 
We hear you name; since then ye reach this day, 

How arc ye worse for what has passed away? 

THE wanderer: 

Kind folk, what words of ours can give you praise 
That fils your kindness; yet for those past days, 

If we bemoan our lot, think this at least: 

We are as men who cast aside a feast 
Amidst their lowly fellow, that they may 
Eat with the king, and who at end of day. 

Bearing sore stripes, with great humility 
Must pray the bedesmen of those men to be, 

They scorned that day while yet the sun was high. 

Not long within the river did wc lie, 

But pul to sea intending as before 
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To coast with watchful eyes the unknown shore, 

And strive to pierce the woods: three days we sailed, 
And little all our watchfulness availed, 

Though all that time the wind was fair enow; 

But on the fourth day it began to blow 
From off Che land, and still increased on us 
Until the storm, grown wild and furious, 

Although at anchor still we strove to ride, 

Had blown us out into the ocean wide. 

Far out of sight of land; and when at last, 

AAer three days, its fury was o’erpast, 

Of all our counsels this one was the best, 

To beat back blindly to the longed-for west. 

Baffling the wind was, toilsome was the way, 

Nor did we make land till the thirtieth day, 

When both Besh-meat and water were nigh spent; 

But anchoring at last, ashore we went. 

And found the land far better than the hrst, 

For this with no thick forest was accurst, 

Though here and there were scattered clumps of wood. 
The air was cooler, too, but soft and good; 

Fair streams we saw, and herds of goats and deer, 

But nothing noisome for a man to fear. 

So since at anchor safe our good ships lay 
Within the long horns of a sandy bay, 

We thought it good ashore to take our ease, 

And pitched our tents anigh some maple-trees 
Not far from shore, and there with little pain 
Enough of venison quickly did we gain 
To feast us all, and high feast did we hold. 

Lighting great fires, for now the nights were cold, 

And we were fain a noble roast to eat; 

Nor did we lack for drink to better meat, 

For from the dark hold of the Rose-Garland 
A well-hooped cask our shlpmen brought a-land, 

That knew some white-walled city of the Rhine. 

There crowned with flowers, and flushed with noble wine, 

Hearkening the distant murmur of the main, 

.^d safe upon our promised land again, 

What wonder if our vain hopes rose once more 
And Heaven seemed dull beside that twice-won shore. 
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By midnight in our Icnis were we asleep, 

And little watch that night did any keep, 

For as our garden that fair land we deemed. 

But in my sleep of lovely things f dreamed, 

For I was back at Mickiegarth once more, 

But not*a court-man’s son there as of yore, 

But the Greek king, or so I seemed to be, 

Set on the throne whose awe and majesty 
Gold lions guard; before whose moveless feet 
A damsel knelt, praying in words so sweet 
For what I know not now, that both mine eyes 
Grew full of tears, and I must bid her rise 
And sit beside me; step by step she came 
Up the gold stair, setting my heart a-flame 
With all her beauty, till she reached the throne 
And there sat down, but as with her alone 
In that vast hall, my hand her hand did seek. 

And on my face I felt her balmy cheek. 
Throughout my heart there shot a dreadful pang, 
And down below us, with a sudden clang 
The golden lions rose, and roared aloud, 

And in at every door did armed men crowd, 
Shouting out deatli and curses, and 1 fell 
Dreaming indeed that this at last was hell. 

But therewithal I woke, and through the night 
Heard shrieks and shouts and clamour of the hght, 
And snatching up my axe, unarmed beside 
Nor scarce awaked, my rallying cry I cried, 

And with good haste unto the hubbub went; 

But even in the entry of the tent 

Some dark mass hid the star-besprinkled sky, 

And whistling past my head a spear did fiy, 

And striking out I saw a naked man 
Fall *neath my blow, nor heeded him, but ran 
Unto the captain’s lent, for there indeed 
I saw my fellows stand at desperate need, 

Beset with foes, nor yet armed more than I, 
Though on the way I rallied hastily 
Some better armed, with whom I straightway fell 
Upon the foe, who with a hideous yell 
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Turned round upon us; but we desperate 
And fresh, and dangerous for our axes’ weight, 
Fought so that they must needs give back a pace 
And yield our fellows some small breathing space. 
Then gathering all together, side by side 
We laid our weapons, and our cries we cried 
And rushed upon them, who abode no more 
Our levelled points, but scattering from the shore 
Ran here and there, but when some two or three 
We in the chase had slain right easily, 

We held our hands, nor followed more their flight, 
Fearing the many chances of the night. 

Then did we light our watch-fires up again 
And armed us all, and found three good men slain; 
Ten wounded, among whom was Nicholas, 

Though little heedful of these things he was, 

For in his tent he sat upon the ground. 

Holding fair Kirstln’s hand, whom he had found 
Dead, with a feathered javelin in her breast. 

But taking counsel now, we thought it best 
To gather up our goods and get away 
Unto the ships, and there to wait the day; 

Nor did we Iqjter, fearful lest the foe. 

Who somewhat now our feebleness must know, 
Should come on us with force made manifold. 

And all our story quickly should be told. 

So to our boats in haste the others gat, 

But in his tent, not speaking, Nicholas sat, 

Nor moved when o’er his head we struck the tent. 
But when all things were ready, then I went 
And raised the body up, and silently 
Bore it adown the beach unto the sea; 

Then he arose and followed me, and when 
He reached at last the now embarking men. 

And in a boat my burden I had laid. 

He sat beside; but no word had he said 
Since first he knew her slain. Such ending had 
The night at whose beginning all were glad. 

One wounded man of theirs we brought with us, 
Hoping for news, but he grew furious 
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When he awoke aboard from out his swoon, 

And tore his wounds, and smote himseJf, and soon 
pied outright, though his hurts were slight enow. 
So nought from liim of that land could we know. 
But now as we that luckless country scanned, 

Just at the daybreak did we sec a band 
Of these barbarians come with shout and yell 
Across the place where all these things befell, 

Down to the very edges of the sea; 

But though armed now, by day, we easily 
Had made a shift no few of them to slay, 

It seemed to us the better course to weigh 
And try another entry to that land; 

So southward with a light wind did we stand, 

Not losing sight of shore, and now and then 
I led ashore the more part of our men 
Well armed, by daylight, and the barbarous folk 
Once and again from bushments on us broke, 
Whom without Joss of men we brusl^ed away. 

But in our turn it happed to us one day 
Upon a knot of them unwares to come; 

These we bore back wiih us, the most of whom 
Would neither cat nor drink, but^uJlenly 
Sat in a corner of the sliip to die; 

But ’mongst them was a woman, who at last, 

Won by the glitter of some toy we cast 
About her neck, by soft words and by wine, 

Began to answer us by sign to sign; 

Of whom we learned not much indeed, but when 
We set on shore those tameless savage men. 

And would have left her too, she seemed to pray, 
For terror of her folk, tvilh us to stay: 

Therefore we took her back with us, and she, 
Though learning not our tongue too easily, 

Unto the forest*folk began to speak. 

Now midst all this passed many a weary week. 
And we no nigher all the time had come 
Unto the portal of our blissful home, 

And needs our bright hope somewhat must decay; 
Yet none the less as dull day passed by day, 
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Still onward by our folly were we led, 

And still with lies our wavering hearts we fed. 

Happy we were in this, tiiat still the wind 
Blew as we wished, and still the air was kind; 

Nor failed we of fresh water as we went 
Along the coast, and oft our bows we bent 
On beast and fowl, and had no lack of food. 

Upon a day it chanced, that as we stood 
Somewhat off shore to fetch about a ness, 

Although the wind was blowing less and less, 

We were entrapped into a fearful sea. 

And carried by a current furiously 
Away from shore, and there were we so tost 
That for awhile we deemed ourselves but lost 
Amid those tumbling waves; but now at last, 

When out of sight of land we long had passed, 

The sea fell, and again toward land we stood, 

Which, reached upon the tenth day, seemed right good 
But yet untilled, and mountains rose up high 
Far inland, mingling with the cloudy sky. 

Once more we took the land, and since wc found 
That, more than ever, beasts did there abound. 

We pitched our camp beside a little stream. 

But scarcely there of Paradise did dream 

As heretofore. Our camp we fortified 

With wall and dyke, and then the land we tried, 

And found the people most untaught and wild, 

Nigh void of arts, but harmless, good and mild, 

Nor fearing us: with some of these we went 
Back to our camp and people, with intent 
To question them by her we last had got. 

But when she heard their tongue she knew it not, 
Nor they her tongue; howbeit they seemed to say, 
That o'er the mountains other lands there lay 
Where folk dwelt, clothed and armed like unto us. 

But made withal as they were timorous 

And feared them much. Then we made signs that we, 

So tittle feared by all that tumbling sea. 

Would go to seek them; but they still would slay 
Our journey; nathless what they meant to say 
We scarce knew yet: howbeit, since these men 
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Were friendly, and the weather, winch till then 
Had been most fair, now grew (o storm and rain, 

And the wind blew on land, and not in vain 
To us poor fools, that tale, half understood 
Those folk had told: midst all, wc thought it good 
To haul our ships ashore, and build us there 
A place where we might dwell, till wc could fare 
Along the coast, or inland it might be, 

That fertile realm, those goodly men to sec. 

Right foul the weather was a dreary space 
Wliilc wc abode with people of that place, 

And built them huts, as well we could, for we 
Wlio dwell in Norway have great mastery 
In woodwright's craft; but they in turn would bring 
Wild fruits to us, and many a woodland thing, 

And catch us hsh, and show us how to take 
The smaller beasts, and meanwhile for our sake 
They learned our tongue, and we too somewhat learned 
Of words of theirs; but day by day we yearned 
To cross those mountains, and 1 woke no morn. 

To find myself lost, wretched and forlorn, 

But those far-off white summits gave me heart; 

Now too those folk their story could impart 
Concerning them, and that in short was this: 
Beyond them lay a fair abode of bliss 
Where dwelt men like the Gods, and clad as we. 
Who doubtless lived on through eternity 
Unless the very world should come to nought; 

But never had they had the impious thought 
To scale tiiose mountains; since most surely, none 
Of men they knew could follow up the sun. 

The fearful sun, and live; but as for us 
They said, who were so wise and glorious, 

It might not be so. 

Thus they spoke one eve 
When tlie black rain-clouds for a while did leave 
Upon the fresh and teeming earth to frown, 

And we they spoke to had just set us down 
Midmost their village: from the resting earth 
Sweet odours rose, and in their noisy mirth 
1‘he women played, as rising from the brook 
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Off their long locks the glittering drops they shook; 
Betwixt the huts the children raced along; 

Some man was singing a wild barbarous song 
Anigh us» and these folk possessing nought, 

And lacking nought, lived happy, free from thought, 
Or so it seemed: but we, what thing could pay 
For all that we had left so far away? 

Such thoughts as these I uttered murmuringly, 

But lifting up mine eyes, against the sky 
Beheld the snowy peaks brought near to us 
By a strange sunset, red and glorious, 

That seemed as though the much-prabed land it lit, 
And would do, long hours after we must sit 
Bexteath the twinkling stars with none to heed: 

And though I knew it was not so indeed. 

Yet did it seem to anssver me, as though 
It called us once more on our quest to go. 

Then springing up I raised my voice and said: 
‘‘What is it, fellows? fear ye to be dead 
Upon those peaks, when, if ye loiter here 
Half dead, with very death still drawing near. 

Your lives are wasted all the more for this, 

That ye in this world thought to garner bliss? 

Unless indeed ye chance to think it well 
With this unclad and barbarous folk to dwell, 

Deedless and hopeless; ye, to whom the land 
That o’er the world has sent so many a band 
Of conquering men, was yet not good enough. 

Did ye then deem the way would not be rough 
Unto the lovely land ye so desire? 

Did ye not rather swear through blood and fire, 

And all ill things to follov up this quest 
Till life or death your longing laid to rest? 

Let us not linger here then, until fate 
Make longing unavailing, hope too late, 

And turn to lamentations all our prayers! 

But with to-morrow cast aside your cares, 

And stout of heart make ready for the strife 
*Twixt this short time of dreaming and real life. 

Lo DOW, if but the half will come with me. 

The summit of those mountains will I see. 
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Or ehc die first; yea, if but twenty men 
Will follow me; nor will I slay if icn 
Will si » a re my trouble or felicity — 

Whai do I say? alone, O friends, will I 
Seek for my life, for no man can die twice, 

And death or life may give me Paradise!” 

Then Nicholas said: “Rolf, I will go with thee, 

For desperate do I think the quest to be, 

And I shall die, and that to me is well, 

Or else I may forget, I cannot tell— 

Still I will go ” 

Then Laurence said: “ I too 
Will go, remembering what I said to you, 

When any land, the first to which we came 
Seemed that we sought, and set your hearts afiame, 
And all seemed won to you: but still I think, 
Perchance yean hence, the fount of life to drink, 
Unless by some ill chance 1 first am slain. 

But boundless risk must pay for boundless gain.” 

So most men said, but yet a few there were 
Who said: “Nay, soolhly let us live on here. 

We have been fools and we must pay therefore 
With thb dull life, and labour very sore 
Until we die; yet are we grown loo wise 
Upon this earth to seek for Paradise; 

Leave us, but ye may yet come back again 

When ye have found your trouble nought and vain.” 

Well, in three days we left those men behind, 

To dwell among the simple folk and kind 
Who were our guides at first, until that we 
Reached the green hills clustered confusedly 
About the mountains; then they turned, right glad 
That till that time no horrors they had had; 

But we still hopeful, making nought of time, 

The rugged rocks now set ourselves to climb, 

And lonely there for days and days and days 
> We stumbled through the blind and bitter ways. 
Now rising to the never^melting snow, 

Now beaten thence, and fain to try below 
Another kingdom of that world of stone. 
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At last when all our means of life were gone, 

And some of us had fallen in the fight 

With cold and weariness, we came in sight 

Of what we hungered for — what then — what then? 

A savage land, a land untilled again. 

No lack of food while lasted shaft or bow, 

But folk the worst of all we came to know; 

Scarce like to men, yea, worse than most of beasts. 
For of men slain they made their impious feasts; 
These, as I deem for our fresh blood athirst. 

From out the thick wood often on us burst, 

Not heeding death, and in confused figlit 
We spent full many a wretched day and night, 

That yet were happiest of the times we knew, 

For with our grief such fearful foes we grew, 

That Odin’s gods had hardly scared men more 
As fearless through the naked press we bore. 

At first indeed some prisoners did we take, 

Asking them questions for our fair land’s sake, 
Hoping ’gainst hope; but when in vain had been 
Our questioning, and we one day had seen 
Their way of banqueting, then axe and spear 
Ended the wretched life and sullen fear 
Of any wild man wounded in the fight. 

$0 with the falling of our hoped delight 
We grew to be like devib; then I knew 
At my own cost, what each man cometh to 
When every pleasure from his life is gone, 

And hunger and desire of life alone, 

That still beget dull rage and bestial fears, 

Like gnawing serpents through the world he bears. 

What time we spent there? nay, I do not know: 

For happy folk no time can pass too slow 
Because they die. Because at last they die 
And are at rest, no time too fast can fly 
For wretches: but eternity of woe 
Had hemmed us in, and neither fast nor slow 
Passed the dull time as we held reckoning. 

Yet midst so many a wretched, hopeless thing 
One hope there was, if it was still a hope, 

At least, at last, to turn, and scale the cope 
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Of those dread mountains we had clambered o*er. 
And we did turn, and with what labour sore, 

Wliat thirst, what hunger, and what wretchedness 
We struggled daily, how can words express? 

Yet amidst all, the kind God led us on 
Until at last a high raised pass we won 
And like grey clouds afar beheld the sea, 

And weakened with our toil and misery 
Wept at that sight, that like a friend did seem 
Forgotten long, beheld but in a dream 
When we know not if we be still alive. 

But thence descending, we with rocks did strive, 
Till dwindled, worn, at last we reached the plain 
And came unto our untaught friends again, 

And those we left, who yet alive and well. 

Wedded to brown wives, fain would have us tell 
The story of our woes, which when they heard. 

The country people wondered at our word. 

But not our fellows; and so all being said 
A little there we gathered lustihead. 

Still talking over what was best to do. 

And we the leaders yet were fain to go 
From sea to sea and take what God might send, 
Who at the worst our hopes and griefs would end 
With that same death we once had hoped to stay, 
Or even yet might send u$ such a day, 

That our past troubles should but make u$ glad 
As men rejoice in pensive songs and sad. 

This was our counsel; those that we had left 
Said, that they once before had been bereft 
Of friends and country by a sick man’s dream. 
That this their life not evil did they deem 
Nor would they rashly cast it down the wind; 

But whoso wandered, they would stay behind. 
Others there were who said, whate’er might come, 
They would at least seek for the happy home 
They had forgotten once, and there at last 
In penitence for sins and follies past 
Wait for the death that they in vain bad fled. 


Well, when all things by all sides had been said 
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We drew the ships again unto the sea, 

VN'hich those who went not with us, carefully 
Had tended for those years we were away 
(Which still they said was ten months and a day) ; 
And these we rigged, and in a little while 
The Fighting Man looked o'er the false sea’s smile 
Unto the land of Nonvay, and our band 
Across the bulwarks of the Rose-Garland, 

Amidst of tears and doubt and misery 
Sent after them a feeble farewell cry, 

And they returned a tremulous faint clieer. 

While from the sandy shell-strewn beach a near 
The soft west wind across the waves bore out 
A strange confused noise of wail and shout. 

For there the dark line of (he outland folk 
A few familiar grey-eyed faces broke. 

That minded us of Norway left astern. 

Ere we began our heavy task to learn. 

THE BI.DER OF THE ClTYt 

Sirs, by my deeming had ye still gone on 
When ye had crossed the mountains, ye had won 
Unto another sea at last, and there 
Had found clad folk, and cities great and fair. 
Though not the deathless country of your thought. 

THE wanderer: 

Yea, sirs, and short of that we bad deemed nought, 
Ere yet our hope of life had fully died; 

And for those cities scarce should we have tried. 

E’en had we known of them, and certainly 
Nought but those bestial people did we see. 

But let me hasten now unto the end. 

Fair wind and lovely weather God did send 
To us deserted men, who but two score 
Now mustered; so we stood off from the shore 
Still stretching south till we lost land again, 

Because we deemed the labour would be vain 
To try the shore too near where we had been. 

Where none of us as yet a sign had seen. 
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Of that which we desired. And now we few, 

1 lius left alone, each unto other grew 

*1 he dearer friends, and less accursed we seemed 

As still the less of ’scaping death we dreamed, 

And knew the lot of all men should be ours 
A chequered day of sunshine and of showers’ 

Fading to twilight and dark night at last. 

Those forest folk with ours their lot had cast, 

And ever unto us were leal and true, 

And now when all our tongue at last they knew 
1 hey told us tales, too long to tell as now: 

Yet this one thing I fain to you would show 
About the dying man our sight did lull 
Amidst the corpses on that dreary hill: 

Namely, that when their King drew nigh to death, 
But still had left in him some little breath, 

They bore him to that hill, when they had slain 
By a wild root that killed with little pain, 

His secants and his wives like as we saw, 

Thinking that thence the gods his soul would draw 
To heaven; but the King being dead at last, 

The servants dead being taken down, they cast 
Into the river, but the King they hung 
Embalmed within that chapel, where they sung 
Some office over him in solemn wise, 

Amidst the smoke of plenteous sacrifice. 

Well, though wild hope no longer in us burned, 
Unto the land within a while we turned. 

And found it much the same, and still untilled, 

And still its people of all arts unskilled; 

And some were dangerous and some were kind; 

But midst them no more tidings did wc find 
Of what we once had deemed well won, but now 
Was like the dream of some past kingly show. 

What shall I say of all .these savages, 

Of these wide plains beset with unsown trees. 
Through which untamed man^fearing beasts did range? 
To us at least there seemed but little change, 

For wc were growing weary of the world. 

Whiles did wc dwell ashore, whiles were we hurled 
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Out to the landless ocean, whiles we lay 
Long tiitie within some river or deep bayt 
And so the months went by, unttJ at last, 

When now three years were fully overpast 
Since we had left our fellows, and grown old 
Our leaky ship along the water rolled, 

Upon a day unto a land we came 
Whose people spoke a tongue well-nigh the same 
As that our forest people used, and who 
A little of the arts of mankind knew, 

And tilled the kind earth, certes not in vain; 

For wealth of melons we saw there, and grain 
Strange unto us. Now battered as we were. 

Grown old before our time, in worn-out gear, 

These people, when we first set foot ashore. 

Garlands of flowers and fruits unto us bore, 

And worshipped us as gods, and for no words 
That we could say would cease to call us lords, 

And pray our help to give them bliss and peace, 

And fruitful seasons of the earth’s increase. 

Withal at last, they, when in talk they fell 
With our good forest-folk, to them did tell 
That they were subject to a mighty king, • 

Who, as they said, ruled over everything. 

And, dwelling in a glorious city, had 

All things that men desire to make them glad* 

said they, “none the less shall be but slave 
Unto your lords, and all that he may have 
Will he but take as free gifts at their hands, 

If they will deign henceforth to bless his lands 
With their most godlike presence.” 

Ye can think 

How we poor wretched souls outworn might shrink 
From such strange worship, that like mocking seemed 
To us, who of a godlike state had dreamed. 

And missed it in such wise; yet none the less 
An earthly haven to our wretchedness 
This city seemed, therefore we ’gan to pray 
That some of them would guide us on our way. 

Which words of ours they heard most joyously. 

And brought us to their houses nigh the sea. 
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And feasted us with such things as they might. 

But almost ere the ending of the night 
We started on our journey, being up-borne 
In litters, like to kings, who so forlorn 
Had been ercwliilc; so in some ten days’ space 
They brought us nigh their king’s abiding place; 

And as we went the land seemed fair enough, 

Though sometimes did we pass through forests rough, 
Deserts and fens, yet for the most, the way 
Through ordered villages and tilled land lay, 

Which after all the squalid miseries 

We had beheld, seemed heaven unto our eyes, 

Though strange to us it was. 

But now when we 

From a hill-side the city well could see, 

Our guides there prayed us to abide awhile, 
Wherefore we stayed, though eager to beguile 
Our downcast hearts from brooding o’er our woe 
By all the new things that abode might show; 

So while we bided on that Rowery down 
The swiftest of them sped on toward the town 
To bear them news of this unhoped-for bliss; 

And we, who now some little happiness 
Could find in that fair place and pleasant air. 

Sat ’neath strange trees, on new Rowers growing there 
Of scent unlike to those we knew of old. 

While unfamiliar tales the strange birds told. 

But certes seemed that city fair enow 

That spread out o’er the well-tilled vale below, 

Though nowise built like such as we had seen; 

Walled with white walls it was, and gardens green 
Were set between the houses everywhere; 

And now and then rose up a tower foursquare 
Lessening in stage on stage: with many a hue 
The house walls glowed, of red and green and blue, 
And some with gold were well adorned, and one 
From roofs of gold flashed back the noontide sun. 
Had we but seen such things not long ago 
We should have hastened us to come thereto, 

In hope to find the very heaven we sought. 

But now while quietly wc sat, and thought 
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’ Of many things, the gate wherein that road 
Had end, was opened wide, and thereout flowed 
A glittering throng of people, young and old. 

And men and women, much adorned with gold; 
Wherefore we rose to meet them, who stood still 
When they beheld ms winding down the hill, 

And lined both sides of the grey road, but we 
Now drawing nigh them, first of all could see 
Old men in venerable raiment clad. 

White-bearded, who sweet flowering branches had 
In their right hands; then young men armed right 
well 

Af^er their way, which now were long to tell; 

Then damsels clad in radiant gold array. 

Who with sweet-smelling blossoms strewed the way 
Before our feet; then men with gleaming swords 
And glittering robes, and crowned like mighty lords; 
And last of all, within the very gate 
The King himself, round whom our guides did waif. 
Kneeling with humble faces downward bent. 

What wonder if, as ’twikt these folk we went, 
Hearkening their singing and sweet minstrelsy, 

A little nigher now seemed our heaven to be — 

Alas, a fair folk, a sweet spot of earth, 

A land where many a lovely thing has birth. 

But where all fair things come at last to die. 

Now when we three unto the King drew nigh 
Before our fellows, he, adored of all. 

Spared not before us on his knees to fall. 

And as we deemed who knew his speech but ill, 
Began to pray us to bide with him still. 

Telling withal of some old prophecy 
Which seemed to say that there we should not die, 
What could we do amidst these splendid lords? 

No time it was to doubt or make long words, 

Nor with a short but happy life at hand 
Durst we to ask about the deathless land. 

Though well we felt the life whereof he spoke, 

Could never be among those mortal folk. 

Therefore we way-worn, disappointed men. 

So richly dowered with three-score years and len, 
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Vouchsafed to grant the King his whole request; 
Thinking within that town awhile to rest, 

And gather news about the hope that fled 
Still on before us, risen from the dead, 

From out its tomb of toil and misery, 

That held it while we saw but sea and sky, 

Or untilled lands and people void of bliss. 

And our own faces heavy with distress. 

But entering now that town, what huge delight 
We had therein, how lovely to our sight 
Was the well-ordered life of people there. 

Who on that night within a palace fair 
Made us a feast with great solemnity, 

Till we forgot that we came there to die, 

If we should leave our quest; for e*en as kings 
They treated us, and whatsoever things 
Wc asked for, or could think of, those were ours. 

Houses we had, noble with walls and towers, 
Lovely with gardens, cooled with running streams, 
And rich with gold beyond a miser's dreams. 

And men and women slaves, whose very lives 
Were in our hands; and fair and princely wives 
If so we would; and all things for delight, 

Good to the taste or beautiful to sight 

The land might yield. They taught us of their law; 

The muster of their men-at-arms we saw, 

As men who owned them; in their judgment -place 
Our lightest word made glad tJie pleader’s face, 
And the judge trembled at our faintest frown. 

Think then, if we, late driven up and down 
Upon the uncertain sea, or struggling sore 
With barbarous men upon an untilled shore, 

Or at the best, midst people ignorant 
Of arts and letters, hghting against want 
Of very food — think if we now were glad 
From day to day, and as folk crazed and mad 
Deemed our old selves, the wanderers on the sea» 

And if at whiles midst our felicity 
We yet remembered us of that past day 
When in the long swell oft' the land we lay. 
Weeping for joy at our accomplbhed dream, 
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And each to each a very god did seem, 

For fear was dead — if we remembered this, 

Yet after all, was this our life of bliss, 

A little thing that we had gained at last? 

And must we sorrow for the idle past, 

Or think it ill that thither we were led? 

Thus seemed our old desire quite quenched and dead. 

You must remember that we yet were young. 

Five years had passed since the grey fieldfare sung 
To me a dreaming youth laid *neath the thorn; 

And though while we were wandering and forlorn 
I seemed grown old and withered suddenly, 

But twenty summers had I seen go by 
When I left Wickland on that desperate cruise. 

But now again our wrinkles did we lose 
With memory of our ills, and like a dream 
Our fevered quest with its bad days did seem, 

And many things grew fresh again, forgot 
While in our hearts that wild desire was hot: 

Yea, though at thought of Norway we might sigh, 
Small was the pain which that sweet memory 
Brought with its images seen fresh and clear, 

And many an old familiar thing grown dear, 

But little loved the while we lived with it. 

So smoothly oVr our heads the days did Bit, 

Yet not eventless either, for we taught 
Such lore as we from our own land had brought 
Unto this folk, who when they wrote must draw 
Such draughts as erst at Micklegarth 1 saw, 

Writ for the evil Pharaoh -kings of old; 

Their arms were edged with copper or with gold, 
Whereof they had great plenty, or with flint; 

No armour had they fit to bear the dint 
Of tools like ours, and little could avail 
Their archer craft; their boats knew nought of sail. 
And many a feat of building could we show, 

Which midst their splendour still they did not know. 

And midst of ail, war fell upon the land. 

And in forefront of battle must we stand. 

To do our best, though little mastery 
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\Vc thought it then to make such focmen flee 
As there we met; but when again we came 
Inio the town, with something like to shame 
We took the worship of that simple folk 
Rejoicing for their freedom from the yoke 
That round about their necks had hung so long. 

For thus that war began: some monarch strong 
Conquered their land of old, and thereon laid 
A dreadful tribute, which they still had paid 
With tears and curses; for as each fifth year 
Came round, this heavy sltame they needs must bear: 
Ten youths, ten maidens must they choose by lot 
Amoiig the fairest that they then had got, 

Who a long journey o’er the hills must go 
Unto the tyrant, nor with signs of woe 
Enter his city, but in bright array, 

And harbingcred by songs and carols gay, 

Betake them to the temple of Jm god; 

But when the streets their weary feet had trod 
Their wails must crown the long festivity, 

For on the golden altar must they die. 

Such was the sentence till the year we came, 

And counselled them to put away this shame 
If they must die therefor; so on that year 
Barren of blood the devil’s altars were, 

Wherefore a herald clad in strange attire 
The tyrant sent them, and but blood and fire 
His best words were; him they sent back again 
Defied by us, who made his threats but vain, 

When face to face with those ill folk we stood 
Ready to seal our counsel with our blood. 

Past all belief they loved us for all this, 

And if it would have added to our bliss 
That Utey should die, this surely they had done. 

So smoothly slipped the years past one by one, 

And we had lived and died as happy Uicre 
As any men the labouring earth may bear, 

But for the poison of that wickedne^ 

That led us on God’s edicts to redress. 

At first indeed death seemed so far away, 

So sweet in our new home was every day, 
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That we forgot death like the most of men 
Who cannot count the threescore years and ten; 

Yet we grew fearful as the time drew on, 

And needs must think of all we might have won. 
Yea, by so much the happier that we were 
By just so much increased on us our fear, 

And those old times of our past misery 
Seemed not so evil as the days went by 
Faster and faster with the years’ increase. 

For loss of youth to us was loss of peace. 

Two gates unto the road of life there are, 

And to the happy youth both seem afar, 

Both seem afar; so far the past one seems. 

The gate of birth, made dim with many dreams, 
Bright with remembered hopes, beset with flowers; 
So far it seems he cannot count the hours 
That to this midway path have led him on 
Where every joy of life now seemeth won — 

So far, he thinks not of the other gate, 

Within whose shade the ghosts of dead hopes wall 
To call upon him as he draws anear, 

Despoiled, alone, and dull with many a fear: 
“Where is ihy work? how little thou hast done. 
Where are thy friends, why art thou so alone?” 

How shall he weigh his life? slow goes the time 
The while the fresh dew-sprinkled hill we climb, 
Thinking of what shall be the other side; 

Slow pass perchance the minutes we abide 
On the gained summit, blinking at the sun; 

But when the downward journey is begun 
No more our feet may loiter; past our ears 
Shrieks the harsh wind scarce noted midst our fears, 
And battling with the hostile things we meet 
Till, ere we know it, our weak shrinking feet 
Have brought us to the end and all is done. 

And so with us it was, when youth twice won 
Now for the second time had passed away, 

And we unwitting were grown old and grey. 

And one by one, the death of some dear friend, 
Some cherished hope, brought to a troublous end 
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Our joyous life; as in a dawn of June 
The lover, dreaming of the brown bird’s tune 
And longing lips unto his own brought near, 

Wakes up the crashing thunder-peal to hear. 

So, sirs, when this world’s pleasures came to nought, 
Not upon God we set our w'ay\\'ard thought, 

But on the folly our own hearts had made; 

Once more the stories of the past we weighed 
With what we hitherto had found; once more 
We longed to be by some unknown far shore; 

Once more our life seemed trivial, poor and vain, 
Till we our lost fool’s paradise might gain. 

Yea, we were like the felon doomed to die, 

Who when unto the sword he draws anigh 
Struggles and cries, though crcwhilc in his cell 
He heard the priest of heaven and pardon tell, 
Weeping and half contented to be slain. 

Was I the first who thought of this again? 
Perchance I was; but howsoe’er that be, 

Long time I thought of these things certainly 
Ere I durst stir my fellows to the quest, 

Though secretly myself, with little rest 
For tidings of our lovely land I sought. 

Should prisonen from another folk be brought 
Unto our town, I questioned them of this; 

I asked the wandering merchants of a bliss 
They dreamed not of, in chaffering for their goods; 
The hunter in the far-off lonely woods, 

The fisher in the rivers nigh the sea, 

Must tell their wild strange stories unto me. 

Within the temples books of records lay 
Such as I told of, thereon day by day 
I pored, and got long stories from the priests 
Of many-handed gods with heads of beasts, 

And such-Iikc dreariness; and still, midst all 
Sometimes a glimmering light would seem to fall 
Upon my ignorance, and less content 
As time went on I grew, and ever went 
About my daily life distractedly, 

Until at last 1 frit that I must die 
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Or to my fellows tell what in me was. 

So on a day 1 came to Nicholas 
And trembling ’gan to tell of this and that. 

And as I spoke with downcast eyes I sat 
Fearing to see some scorn within his eyes, 

Or horror at unhappy memories; 

But now, when mine eyes could no longer keep 
The tears from falling, he too, nigh to weep, 

Spoke out: “O Rolf, why hast thou come to me, 

Who thinking I was happy, now must see 
That only with the ending of our breath, 

Or by that fair escape from fear and death 
Can we forget the hope that erewhile led 
Our little band to woe and drearihead? 

But now are we grown old, Rolf, and to-day 
Life is a little thing to cast away, 

Nor can we suffer many years of it 
If all goes wrong; so no more will 1 sit, 

Praying for all the things that cannot be: 

Tell thou our fellows what thou tellest me, 

Nor fear that I will leave you in your need.’* 

Well, sirs, with all the rest 1 had such speed 
That men enough of us resolved to go 
The very bitterness of death to know 
Or else to conquer him; some idle tale 
With our kind hosts would plenteously avail, 

For of our quest we durst not tell them aught. 

Since something more than doubt was in our thought, 
Though unconfessed, that we should fail at last; 

Nor had we quite forgot our perils past. 

AJasI can weak men hide such thoughts as these? 

I think the summer wind that bows the trees 
Through which the dreamer wander cth muttering 
Will bear abroad some knowledge of the thing 
That so consumes him; howsoe’er that be. 

We, born to drink the dregs of misery, 

Found in the end that some one knew our aim. 

For while we weighed the chances of the game 
That we must play, nor yet knew what to shun. 

Or what to do, there came a certain one. 
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A young man strange within the place, to me. 

Who, swearing me at first to secrecy, 

Began to tell me of the hoped -for* land. 

The trap I saw not, with a shaking hand 
And beating heart, unto the notes of years 
I turned, long parchments blotted with my tears, 
And tremulously read them out aloud; 

But still, because the hurrying thoughts would crowd 
My whirling brain, scarce heard the words 1 read. 
Yet in the end it seemed that what he said 
Tallied with that, heaped up so painfully. 

Now listen! this being done, he said to me: 

“O godlike Eastern man, believest thou 
That I who look so young and ruddy now 
Am very old? because in sooth I come 
To seek thee and to lead thee to our home 
With all thy fellows. But if thou dost not, 

Come now with me, for nigh unto this spot 
My brother, left behind, an ancient man 
Now dwcHeth, but as grey-haired, weak and wan 
As I am fresh; of me he doth not know, 

So surely shall our speech together show, 

The truth of this my message.’* “Yea,” said I, 

*T doubt thee not, yet would 1 certainly 
Hear the old man talk if he liveth yet, 

That I a clearer talc of this may set 
Before my fellows; come then, lead me there.” 

Thus easily 1 fell into the snare; 

For as along the well-known streets wc went 
An old hoar man there met us, weak and bem, 

Who staying us, the while with age he shook, 

My lusty fellow by the shoulder took, 

And said: “Oh, stranger, canst thou be the son, 

Or but the younger double of such an one, 

Who dwelt once in the weaver’s street hereby?” 

But the young man looked on him lovingly, 

And said: “O certes, thou art now grown old 
That thou thy younger brother canst behold 
And call him stranger.” “Yea, yea, old enow,” 

The other said, “what fables talkest thou? 

My brother has but three years less than 1, 
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Nor deale th time with men so marvellously 
That he should seem like twenty^ 1 fourscore: 
Thou art my nephew, let the jest pass o’er/* 
“Nay/* said he, “but it is not good to talk 
Here in the crowded street, so let us walk 
Unto thine habitation; dost thou mind, 

When we were boys, how once we chanced to find 
That crock of copper money hid away 
Up in the loft, and how on that same day 
We bought this toy and that, tliou a short sword 


And I a brazen boat.“ 


But at that word 


The old man wildly on him ’gan to stare 
And said no more, the while we three did fare 
Unto his house, but there we being alone. 

Many undoubted signs the younger one 
Gave to his brother, saying withal that he 
Had gained the land of all felicity, 

Where, after triab too long then to tell, 

The slough of grisly eld from off him fell, 

And left him strong and fair and young again; 
Neither from that time had he suffered pain 
Greater or less, or feared at all to die: 

And though, he said, he knew not certainly 
If he should live for ever, this he knew 
His days should not be full of pain and few 
As^’mest men’s lives were. Now when asked why he 
Had left his home, a deadly land to see, 

He said that people’s chiefs had sent him there, 
Moved by report that tall men, white and fair, 

Like to the Gods, had come across the sea, 

Of whom old seers had told that they should be 
Lords of that land; therefore his charge was thb, 
To lead us forth to that abode of bliss, 

But secretly, since for the other folk 

They were as beasts to toil beneath the yoke. 

“But,” said hc> “brother, thou shalt go with me. 

If now at last no doubt be left in thee 


Of who I am.” 


At that, to end it all 


The weak old man upon his neck did fall. 
Rejoicing for his lot with many tears: 
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But I, rejoicing too, yet felt vague fears 
Within my heart, for now almost too nigh 
We seemed to that long-sought felicity. 

What should I do though? What could it avaU 
Unto these men, to make a feigned tale? 

Besides in all no faltering could I find, 

Nor did they go beyond, or fall behind, 

What in such cases such-like men would do. 
Therefore I needs must think their story true, 

So now unto my fellows did I go 
And all things in due order straight did show, 

And had the man who told the talc at hand; 

Of whom some made great question of the land, 
And where it was, and how he found it first; 

And still he answered boldly to the worst 
Of all their questions: then from out the place 
He went, and we were left there face to face. 

And joy it was to sec the dark cheeks, tanned 
By many a summer of that fervent land, 

Flush up with joy, and sec the grey eyes gleam 
Through the dull film of years, as that sweet dream 
Flickered before them, now grown real and true. 

But when the certainty of all we knew, 

Deeming for sure our quest would not be vain, 

We got us ready for the sea again. 

But to the city's folk we told no more 
Than that we needs must make for some far shore, 
Whence wc would come again to them, and bring 
For them and us full many a wished-for thing 
To make tliem glad. 

Then answered they indeed 
That our departing made their hearts to bleed, 

But with no long words did they bid us stay, 

And I remembered me of that past day, 

And somewhat grieved I felt, that so it was: 

Not thinking how the deeds of men must pass, 

And their remembrance as their bodies die; 

Or, if their memories fade not utterly, 

Like curious pictures shall they be at b«t. 

For men to gaze at while they sit at rest, 

Talking of alien things and feasting well. 
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Ah me! I loiter, being right loth to tell 
The things that happened to us in the end. 

Down to the noble river did we wend 

Where lay the ships we taught these folk to make, 

And there the fairest of them did we take 

And so began our voyage; thirty-three 

Were left of us, who ci*st had crossed the sea, 

Five of the forest people, and beside 

None but the fair young man, our new-found guide. 

And his old brother; setting sail with these 

We left astern our gilded palaces 

And all the good things God had given us there 

With small regret, however good they were. 

Well, in twelve days our vessel reached the sea, 
When turning round we ran on northerly 
In sight of land at whiles; what need to say 
How the time past from hopeful day to day? 

Suffice it that the wind was fair and good, 

And we most joyful, as still north we stood; 

Until when we a month at sea had been. 

And for six days no land at all had seen, 

We sighted it once more, whereon our guide 
$houted: fellows, lay all fear aside, 

This is the land whereof I spake to you.*' 

But when the happy tidings all men knew. 

Trembling and pale we watched the land grow great, 
And when above the waves the noontide heat 
Had raised a vapour 'twixt us and the land 
That afternoon, we saw a high ness stand 
Out in the sea, and nigher when we came. 

And all the sky with sunset was a-6ame, 

'Neath the dark hill we saw a city lie, 

Washed by the waves, girt round with ramparts high. 

A little nigher yet, and then our guide 
Bade us to anchor, lowering from our side 
The sailless keel wherein he erst had come. 

Through many risks, to bring us to his home. 

But when our eager hands this thing had done, 

He and his brother gat therein alone. 

But first he said: “Abide here till the morn, 

And when ye hear the sound of harp and horn. 
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And varied music, run out every oar, 

Up anchor, and make boldly for the shore. 

O happy men! well-nigh do I regret 
That I am not as you, to whom as yet 
That moment past all moments is unknown, 

When first unending life to you is shown. 

But now I go, that all in readiness 

May be, your soub with this delight to bless.’* 

He waved farewell to us and went, but we, 

As the night grew, beheld across the sea 
Lights moving on the quays, and now and then 
We heard the chanting of the outland men. 

How can I tell of that strange troublous night? 
Troublous and strange, though ’ncath the moonshine 
white, 

Peace seemed upon the sea, the glimmering town. 
The shadows of the tree-besprinkled down, 

The moveless dewy folds of our loose sail; 

But how could these for peace to us avad? 

Weary with longing, blind with great amaze. 

We struggled now with past and future days; 

And not in vain our former joy we thought, 

Since thirty years our wandering feet had brought 
To this at last— and yet, what will you have? 

Can man be made content? We wished to save 
The bygone years; our hope, our painted toy, 

We feared to miss, drown^ in that sea of joy. 

Old faces still reproached us: “We are gone, 

And ye are entering into bliss alone; 

And can ye now foi^cl? Year passes year. 

And still ye live on joyous, free from fear; 

But where arc we; where is the memory 
Of us, to whom ye once were drawn so nigh? 
Forgetting and alone ye enter in; 

Remembering all, alone we wail our sin, 

And cannot touch you.” Ah, the blessed pain! 

When heaven just gained was scarcely all a gain. 
How could we weigh that boundless treasure then, 
Or count the sorrows of the sons of men? 

Ah, woe b me to think upon that night! 
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Day came, and with the dawning of the light 
We were astir, and from our deck espied 
The people clustering by the water-side, 

As if to meet us; then across the sea 
We heard great horns strike up triumphantly. 

And then scarce knowing what we did, we weighed, 
And running out the oars for shore we made, 

With banners fluttering out from yard and mast. 

We reached the weU*built marble quays at last, 
Crowded with folk, and in the front of these. 

There stood our guide, decked out with braveries, 
Holding his feeble brother by the hand; 

Then speechless, trembling, did we now take land. 
Leaving all woes behind; but when our feet 
The happy soil of that blest land did meet, 

Fast fell our tears, as on a July day 

The thunder-shower falb pattering on the way, 

And certes some one we desired to bless, 

But scarce knew whom midst all our thankfulness. 

Now the crowd opened, and an ordered band 
Of youths and damseb, flowering boughs in hand, 
Came forth to meet us, just as long ago, 

When flrst we won some rest from pain and woe, 
Except that now eld chained not any one. 

No man was wrinkled but ourselves alone, 

But smooth and beautiful, bright-eyed and glad, 
Were all we saw, in fair thin raiment clad 
Fit for the sunny place. 

But now our friend. 

Our guide, who brought us to thb glorious end, 

I.ed us amidst that band, who ’gan to sing 
Some hymn of welcome, midst whose carolling 
F aint-hearted men we must have been indeed 
To doubt that all was won; nor did wc heed 
That, when we well were gotten from the quay. 
Armed men went past us, by the very way 
That we had come, nor thought of their Intent, 

For armour unto us was ornament, 

And had been now, for many peaceful years. 

Since bow and axe had dried the pcopleb tears. 

Let all that pass* With song and minstrelsy 
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Through many streets they led us, fair to see, 

For nowhere did we meet maimed, poor or old. 

But all were young and clad in silk and gold. 

Like a king s court the common wa^T did seem 
On that fair morn of our accomplished dream. 

Far did we go, through market-place and square, 
Past fane and palace, till a temple fair 
We came to, set aback midst towering trees, 

But raised above the tallest of all these. 

So there we entered through a brazen gale, 

And alt the thronging folk without did wait, 

Except the goldcn-clad melodious band. 

But when within the precinct we did stand, 

Another rampart girdled round the fane, 

And that being past, another one again, 

And small space was betwixt them, all these three 
Of white stones laid in wondrous masonry 
Were builded, but the fourth we now passed through 
Was half of while and half of ruddy hue; 

Nor did we reach the temple through this one. 

For now a fifth wall came, of dark red stone 
With golden coping and wide doors of gold; 

And this being past, our eyes could then behold 
The marvellous temple, foursquare, rising high 
In stage on stage up toward the summer sky, 

Like the unfinished tower that Nimrod built 
Before the concord of the world was spilt. 

So now we came into the lowest hall, 

A mighty way across from wall to wall, 

Where carven pillars held a gold roof up, 

And silver walls fine as an Indian cup. 

With figures monstrous as a dream w ere wrought; 
And under foot the floor beyond all thought 
Was wonderful, for like the tumbling sea 
Beset with monsters did it seem to be; 

But in the midst a pool of ruddy gold 
Caught in its waves a glittering fountain cold, 

And through the bright shower of its silver spray 
Dimly we saw the high-raised dais, gay 
With wondrous hangings, for high up and small 
The windows were within the dreamlike hall; 
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Betwixt the pillars wandered damsels fair 
Crooning low songs, or hlling all the air 
With incense wafted to strange images 
That made us tremble, since we saw in these 
The devils unto whom we now must cry 
Ere we begin our new felicity: 

Nath less no altars did we see but one 

Which dimly from before the dais shone 

Built of green stone, with horns of copper bright. 

Now when we entered from the outer light 
And all the scents of the fresh day were past, 

With its sweet breezes, a dull shade seemed cast 
Over our joy; what then? not if we would 
Could we turn back — and surely all was good. 

But now they brought us vestments rich and fair, 
And bade us our own raiment put off there. 

Which straight we did, and with a hollow sound 
Like mournful bells our armour smote the ground, 
And damsels took the weapons from our hands 
That might have gleamed with death in other lands, 
And won us praise; at last when all was done. 

And brighter than the Kaiser each man shone, 

Us unarmed helpless men the music led 
Up to the dais, and there our old guide said: 

“Rest, happy men, the time will not be long 
Ere they will bring with incense, dance and song 
The sacred cup, your life and happiness, 

And many a time this fair hour shall ye bless.*’ 

Alas, sirsl words are weak to tell of it, 

I seemed to see a smile of mockery flit 
Across his face as from our thrones he turned, 

And in my heart a sudden fear there burned. 

The last, 1 said, for ever and a day; 

But even then with harsh and ominous bray 
A trumpet through the monstrous pillars rung, 

And to our feet with sudden fear we sprung — 

Too late, too late! for through all doors did stream 
Armed men, that filled the place with clash and gleam, 
And when the dull sound of their moving feet 
Was still, a fearful sight our eyes did meet, 
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A fearful siglu to us: old mtn and grey 
Betwixt the bands of soldiers took their way, 

And at their head in wonderful attire, 

Holding within his hand a pot of fire. 

Moved the false brother of the traitorous guide, 
Who with bowed head walked ever by his side;* 
But as anigh the elders *gan to draw, 

We, almost turned to stone by what we saw, 
Heard the old man say to the younger one: 
“Speak to them that thou knowest, O fair Son /” 
Then the wretch said, “O ye, who sought to find 
Unending life against the law of kind, 

Within this land, fear ye not now too much, 

For no man*s hand your bodies here shall touch, 
But rather with all reverence folk shall tend 
Your daily lives, until at last they end 
By slow decay: and yc shall pardon us 
The trap whereby beings made so glorious 
As yc are made, we drew unto this place. 

Rest yc content then! for although your race 
Comes from the Gods, yet arc ye conquered here, 
As we would conquer them, if we knew where 
They dwell from day to day, and with what arms 
We, overcoming them, might win such charms 
That we might make the world what ye desire. 

“Rest then at case, and if yc e’er shall tire 
Of this abode, remember at the worst 
Life flitteth, whether it be blest or cursed. 

But will ye tire? yc are our gods on earth 
Whiles that yc Uve, nor shall your lives lack mlrtli, 
For song, fair women and heart *chee ring wine 
The chain of solemn days shall here entwine 
With odorous flowers; ah, surely ye are come, 
When all is said, unto an envied home.** 


Like an old dream, dreamed in another dream, 

I hear his voice now, see the hopeless gleam, 
Through the dark place of that thick wood of spears 
That fountain's splash rings yet within mine ears 

I thought the fountain of eternal youth 

Yet I can scarce remember in good truth 
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What then I felt: I should have felt as he 
Who, waking after some festivity, 

Sees a dim land, and things unspeakable, 

And comes to know at last tha&it is hell — 

I cannot tell you, nor can tell you why, 

Driven by what hope, I cried my battle-cry 
And rushed upon him; this I know indeed, 

My naked hands were good to me at need. 

That sent the traitor to his due reward. 

Ere I was dragged off by the hurrying guard, 

Who spite orall used neither sword nor spear, 

Nay as it seemed, touched us with awe and fear. 
Though at the last, grown ail too weak to strive, 
They brought us to the dais scarce alive. 

And changed our tattered robes again, and there 
Bound did we sit, each in his golden chair. 

Beholding many mummeries that they wrought 
About the altar; till at last they brought, 

Crowned with fair flowers, and clad in robes of gold, 
The folk that from the wood we won of old — 

Why make long words? before our very eyes 
Our friends they slew, a fitting sacrifice 
To us their new-gained gods, who sought to find 
Within that land, a people just and kind 
That could not die, or take away the breath 
From living men. 

What thing but that same death 
Had we left now to hope for? death must come 
And find us somewhere an enduring home. 

Will grief kill men, as some folk think it will? 

Then arc we of all men most hard to kill. 

The time went past, the dreary days went by 
In dull unvarying round of misery. 

Nor can I tell if it went fast or slow, 

What would it profit you the time to know 

That we spent there; all I can say to you 

Is, that no hope our prison wall shone through, 

That ever we were guarded carefully. 

While day and dark and dark and day went by 
Like such a dream, as in the early night 
The sleeper wakes from in such sore affright, 
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Such panting horror, that to sleep again 
He will not turn, to meet such shameful pain. 

Lo such were we, but as we hoped before 
Where no hope \vas, so now, when all seemed o’er 
But sorrow for our lives so cast away, 

Again the bright sun brought about the day. 

At last the temple’s dull monotony 
Was broke by noise of armed men hurrying by 
Within the precinct, and we seemed to hear 
Shouts from ^vithout of anger and of fear, 

And noises as of battle; and red bla2e 
The night sky showed; this lasted through two days. 
But on the third our guards were whispering 
Pale-faced, as though they feared some coming thing, 
And when the din increased about noontide, 

No longer there with us would they abide, 

But left us free; judge then if our hearts beat, 

When any pain, or death itself was sweet 
To hideous life within that wicked place, 

Whore every day brought on its own disgrace. 

Few words betwixt us passed; we knew indeed 
Where our old armour once so good at need 
Hung up as relics nigh the altar-stead; 

Thither we hurried, and from heel to head 
Soon were we armed, and our old spears and swords 
Clashing ’gainst steel and stone, spoke hopeful words 
To us, the children of a warrior race. 

But round unto the hubbub did we face 
And through the precinct strove to make our way 
Set close t<^cthcr; in besmirched array 
Some met us, and some wounded very sore, 

And some who wounded men to harbour bore; 

But these loo busy with their pain or woe 
To note us much, unchallenged let us go: 

Then here and there we passed some shrinking maid 
In a dark corner trembling and afraid. 

But eager for the news about the fight. 

Through trodden gardens then we came in sight 
Of the third rampart that begirt the fane, 

Which now the foemen seemed at point to gain, 
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For o’er ihe wall the ladders *gan to show. 

And huge confusion was there down below 
’Twixt wall and wall; but as the gate we passed 
A man from out the crowd came hurr>'ing fast. 

But, drawing nigh us, stopped short suddenly, 

And cried, “O masters, help us or we die! 

This impious people ’gainst their ancient lords 
Have turned, and in their madness drawn their swords, 
Yea, and they now prevail, and fearing not 
The dreadful gods, still grows their wrath more hot. 
Wherefore to bring you here was my intent, 

But the kind gods themselves your hands have sent 

To save us all, and this fair lioly house 

With your strange arms, and hearts most valorous." 

No word we said, for even as he spoke 
A frightful clamour from the wall outbroke. 

As the thin line of soldiers thereupon 
Crushed back and broken, left the rampart won. 

And leapt and tumbled therefrom as they could. 
While in their place the conquering foemen stood: 
Then the weak, wavering, huddled crowd below 
Their weight upon the inner wall ’gan throw. 

And at the narrow gates by hundreds died; 

For not long did the enemy abide 
On the gained rampart, but by every way 
Got to the ground and ’gan all round to slay. 

Till great and grim the slaughter grew to be. 

But we well pleased our tyrants’ end to see 
Still firm against the inner wall did stand, 

While round us surged the press on cither hand. 

Nor did we fear, for what was left of life 
For us to fear for? so at last the strife 
Drawn inward, in that place did much abate, 

And we began to move unto the gate 
Betwixt the dead and living; and these last 
Ever with fearful glances by us passed 
Nor hindered aught; but mindful of the lore 
Our fathers gained on many a bloody shore. 

We, when unto the street we made our way. 

Moved as in fight nor broke our close array, 

Though no man harmed us of the troubled crowd 
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Thai thronged the streets with shouts and curses loud; 
But rather when our clashing arms they heard 
^hcii* hubbub lulled, and they as men afeard 
Drew back before us. 

Well, as nigh we drew 

Unto the sea, the men showed sparse and few, 
Though frightened women standing in the street 
Before their doors we did not fail to meet, 

And passed by folk who at their doors laid down 
Men wounded in the fight; so through the town 
We reached the unguarded water*gatc at last, 

And there, nigh weeping, saw the green waves cast 
Against the quays, whereby five tall ships lay: 

For in that deviPs house, right many a day 
Had passed with all its dull ol)scenity 
Uncounted by us while we longed to die, 

And while of all men wc were out of sight, 

Except those priests, the people as they might 
Made ships like oun; in whose new handiwork 
Few mariners and fearful now did lurk, 

And these soon fled before us: therefore wc 
Stayed not to think, but running hastily 
Down the lone quay, seized on the nighest ship, 

Nor yet till we had let the hawser slip 
Dared we be glad, and then indeed once more, 
Though wc no longer hoped for our fair shore, 

Our past disgrace^ worse than the very hell, 

Though hope was dead, made things seem more than 
well; 

For if wc died that night, yet were we free. 

Ah! with what joy wc sniffed the fresh salt sea 
After the musky <^ours of that place; 

With what delight each felt upon his face 
The careless wind, our master and our slave, 

As through the green seas fast from shore we drave, 
Scarce wilting where we went. 

But now when we 

Beheld that city, far across the sea, 

A tiling gone past, nor any more could hear 
The mingled shouts of victory and of fear, 

From out the midst thereof shot up a fire, 
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In a long, wavering, murky, smoke -capped spire 
That still with every minute wider grew, 

So that the ending of the place we knew 
Where we had passed such days of misery. 

And still more glad turned round unto the sea. 

My tale grows near its ending, for we stood 
Southward to our kind folk e*en as we could, 

But made slow way, for ever heavily 
Our ship sailed, and she often needs must lie 
At anchor in some bay, the while with fear 
Ourselves, we followed up the fearful deer, 

Oi filled our water- vessels; for indeed, 

Of meat and drink were we in bitter need, 

As well might be, for scarcely could we choose 
What ship from off that harbour to cast loose. 

Midst this there died the captain, Nicholas, 
Whom, though he brought us even to this pass, 

I loved the most of all men; even now 

When that seems long past, I can scarce tell how 

I bear to live, since he could live no more. 

Certes he took our failure very sore, 

And often do I think he fain had died. 

But yet for very love mxist needs abide 
A little while, and yet a while again. 

As though to share the utmost of our pain, 

And miss the ray of comfort and sweet rest 
Wherewith ye end our long disastrous quest 
A drearier place than ever heretofore 
The world seemed, as from that far nameless shore 
We turned and left him ’neath the trees to bide; 
For midst our rest worn out at last he died. 

And such seemed like to hap to us as well, 

If any harder thing to us befell 
Than was our common life; and still we talked 
How our old friends would meet men foiled, and 
balked 

Of all the things that were to make them glad. 
Ah, sirs! no sight of them henceforth we had; 

A wind arose, which blowing furiously 
Drove us out helpless to the open sea; 
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Eight days it blew, and when it fell, we lay 
Leaky, dismasted, a most helpless prey 
To winds and waves and with but little foo<l. 
Then with hard toil a feeble sail and rude 
Wc rigged up somehow, and nigh hopelessly, 
Expecting death, we staggered o’er the sea 
For ten days more, but when all food and drink 
Were gone for three days, and wc needs must think 
That in mid ocean we were doomed to die, 

One morn again did land before us lie; 

And we rejoiced; as much as least as he, 

Who tossing on his bed deliriously, 

Tortured with pain, hears the physician say 
That he shall have one quiet painless day 
Before he dies. What more? wc soon did stand 
In this your peaceful and delicious land 
Amongst the simple kindly country folk; 

But when I heard the language that they spoke. 
From out my heart a joyous cry there burst, 

So sore for friendly words was I athirst, 

And I must fall a^weeping, to have come 
To such a place that seemed a blissful home, 

After the tossing from rough sea to sea; 

So weak at last, so beaten down were wc. 

What shall I say in these kind people’s praise 
Who treated us like brothers for ten days, 

Till with their tending wc grew strong again, 

And then withal in country cart and wain 
Brought us unto this city where we are; 

May God be good to tliem for all iheir care. 

And now, sirs, all our wanderings have ye heard, 
And all our story to the utmost word; 

And here hath ending all our foolish quest, 

Not at the worst if hardly at the best, 

Since ye arc good — Sin, we are old and grey 
Before our time; in what coin shall we pay 
For this your goodness? take it not amiss 
That we, poor souls, must pay you back for this 
As good men pay back God, WJio, raised above 
The heavens and earth, yet needeth earthly love. 
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THE ELDER OF THE CITY: 

Oh> rriend5> content you! this is much indeed, 
And we are paid, thus garnering for our need 
Your blessings only, bringing in their train 
God*s blessings as the south wind brings the rain. 
And for the rest, no little thing shall be 
(Since ye through all yet keep your memory) 

The gentle music of the bygone years, 

Long past to us with all their hopes and fears. 
Think, if the gods, who mayhap love us well, 

Sent to our gates some ancient chronicle 
Of that sweet unforgotten land long left, 

Of all the lands wherefrom we now are reft — 
—Think, with what joyous hearts, what reverence. 
What songs, what sweet flowers we should bring it 
thence. 

What images would guard it, what a shrine 
Above its welMoved black and white should shinel 
How should it pay our labour day by day ; 

To look upon the fair place where it lay; 

With what rejoicings even should we take 
Each well-writ copy that the scribes might make, 
And bear them forth to hear the people’s shout. 
E’en as good rulers’ children are borne out 
To take the people’s blessing on their birth. 

When all the city falls to joy and mirth. 

Such, sirs, are ye, our living chronicle. 

And scarce can we be grieved at what befell 
Your lives in that too hopeless quest of yours. 

Since it shall bring us wealth of happy hours 
Whiles that we live, and to our sons, delight. 

And their sons’ sons. 

But now, sirs, let us go. 

That we your new abodes with us may show, 

And tell you what your life henceforth may be, 

But poor, alas, to that ye hoped to see. 


N 
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Think, listener, tliat I had ilic luck lo siand, 
Awhile ago wiiltin a flowery land, 

Fair beyond words; that thence I brought away 
Some blossoms that before my footsteps lay, 

Not plucked by me, not overTresh or bright; 

Yet, since they minded me of that delight. 
Within the pages of this book I laid 
Their tender petals, there in peace to fade. 

Dry ai c they now, and void of all their scent 
And lovely colour, yet what once was meant 
By these dull stains, some men may yet descry 
As dead upon the quivering leaves they lie. 

Behold them here, and mock me if you will, 

But yet believe no scorn of men can kill 
My love of Uiat fair land wherefrom they came. 
Where midst tlie grass their petab once did flame. 

Moreover, since that land as ye should know, 
Bears not alone the gems for summer’s show, 

Or gold and pearls for fresh green-coated spring, 
Or rich adornment for the flickering wing 
Of fleeting autumn, but hath little fear 
For the white conqueror of the fruitful year; 

So in these pages month by month I show 
Some portion of the flowers that erst did blow 
In lovely meadows of the varying land, 

W herein erewhile I had the luck to stand. 
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r//^ PILGRIMS OF HOPE 

1 

THE MESSAGE OF THE 
MARCH WIND 

Fair now is the springtide, now earth lies beholding 
With the eyes of a lover the face of the sun: 

Long iasteth the daylight, and hope is enfolding 
The green*gr owing acres with increase begun. 

Now sweet, sweet it is through the land to be straying 
Mid the birds and the blossoms and the beasts of the field; 
Love mingles with love, and no evil is weighing 
On thy heart or mine, where all sorrow is healed. 

From township to township, o’er down and by tillage 
Far, far have we wandered and long was the day. 

But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 

Where over the grey wall the church rbeth grey. 

There is wind in the twilight; in the white road before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about; 

The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitters o’er us. 

And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 

Down there dips the highway, toward the bridge crossing 
over 

The brook that runs on to the Thames and the sea^ 

Draw closer, my sweet, we are lover and lover; 

This eve art thou given to gladness and me. 

355 
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Sliall >vc be glad always? Come closer and hearken: 

Three fields furlher on, as they told me down there, 
When tlie young moon has set, if the March sky should 
darken, 

We might see from the hill^top the great city’s glare. 

Hark, the wind in the elm-bouglisl From London it 
bloweih, 

And telling of gold, and of hope and unrest; 

Of power that helps not; of wisdom that knowelh, 

But teacheth not aught of the worst and the best. 

Of the rich men it telleih, and strange is the story 

How they have, and they hanker, and grip far and wide; 
And they live and they die, and the earth and its glory 
Has been but a burden they scarce might abide. 

Hark! the March wind again of a people is telling; 

Of the life that they live there, so haggard and grim, 
That if wc and our love amidst them had been dwelling 
My fondness had faltered, thy beauty grown dim. 

This land wc have loved in our love and our leisure 
For them hangs in heaven, high out of their reach; 

The wide hills o’er the sea* plain for them have no pleasure, 
The grey homes of their fathers no story to teach. 

The singers have sung and the builders have builded, 

The painters have fashioned their talcs of delight; 

For what and for whom hath the world’s book been gilded, 
When all is for these but the blackness of night? 

How long and for what is their patience abiding? 

How oft and how oft shall their story be told, 

While the hope that none seeketh in darkness is hiding 
And in grief and in sorrow the world groweth old? 


Come back to the inn, love, and the lights and the fire. 
And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feel; 
For there in a while shall be rest and desire, 

And there shall the morrow’s uprising be sweet. 
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Yet, love, as we wend the wind bloweth behind us 
And beareth the last tale it telleth to-night, 

How here in the springtide the message shall find us; 

For the hope that none seeketh is coming^ to light. 

Like the seed of midwinter, unheeded, unperished, 

Like the autumn-sown wheat ’neach the snow lying green. 
Like the love that overtook us, unawares and uncherislicd, 
Like the babe ’neath thy girdle that groweth unseen, 

So the hope'of the people now buddeth and groweth— 

Rest fadeth before it, and blindness and fear; 

It biddeth us learn all the wisdom it knoweth; 

It hath found us and held us, and biddeth us hear: 

For it beareth the message: “Rise up on the morrow 
And go on your ways toward the doubt and the strife; 
Join hope to our hope and blend sorrow with sorrow. 

And seek for men’s love in the short days of life.” 

But lo, the old inn, and the lights and the fire. 

And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feet; 

Soon for us shall be quiet and rest and desire, 

And to-morrow’s uprising to deeds shall be sweet. 


ti 

THE BRIDGE AND THE STREET 

In the midst of the bridge there we stopped and we 
wondered 

In London at last, and the moon going down. 

All sullied and red where the mast-wood was sundered 
By the void of the night-mist, the breath of the town. 

On each side lay the City, and Thames ran between it 

Dark, struggling, unheard ’neath the wheels and the 
feet. 

A strange dream it was that we ever had seen it. 

And strange was the hope we had wandered to meet* 
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Was all nought but confusion? What man and what 
master 

Had each of these people that hastened along? 

Like a flood flowed the faces, and faster and faster 
Went the drift of the feet of the hurrying throng. 


Till all these seemed but one thing, and we twain another, 
A thing frail and feeble and young and unknown; 
What sign mid all these to tell foeman from brother? 
What sign of the hope in our hearts that had grown? 


We went to our lodging afar from the river, 

And slept and forgot — and remembered in dreams; 
And friends that 1 knew not I strove to deliver 
From a crowd that swept o*er us in measureless 
streams, 


Wending whither I knew not: till mescemed I was waking 
To the first night in London, and lay by my love, 

And she worn and changed, and my very heart aching 
With a terror of soul that forbade me to move. 


Till I woke, in good sooth, and she lay there beside me, 
Fresh, lovely in sleep; but awhile yet I lay, 

For the fear of the dream^tide yet seemed to abide me 
In the cold and sad time ere the dawn of the day. 


Then I went to the window, and saw down below me 
The market^wains wending adown* the dim street, 
And the scent of the hay and the herbs seemed to know 
me, 

And seek out my heart the dawn’s sorrow to meet 


They passed, and day grew, and with pitiless faces 
The dull houses stared on the prey they had trapped; 
’Twas as though they had slain all the fair morning places 
Where in love and in leisure our joyance had happed. 
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My heart sank; 1 murmured, ‘*What*s this we are doing 
In this grim net of London, this prison built stark 

With the greed of the ages, our young lives pursuing 
A phantom that leads but to death in the dark?” 

Day grew, and no longer was dusk with it striving, 

And now here and there a few people went by. 

As an image of what was once eager and living 
Seemed the hope that had led us to live or to die. 

Yet nought else seemed happy; the past and its pleasure 
Was light, and unworthy, had been and was gonej 

If hope had deceived us, if hid were its treasure, 

Nought now would be left us of all life had won. 


O love, stand beside me; the sun is uprisen 

On the first day of London; and shame hath been here. 
For I saw our new life like the bars of a prison, 

And hope grew a«cold, and I parleyed with fear. 

» 

Ah! I sadden thy face, and thy grey eyes are chiding! 

Yea, but life is no longer as stories of yore; 

From us from henceforth no fair words shall be hiding 
The nights of the wretched, the days of the poor. 

Time was we have grieved, we have feared, we have 
faltered, 

For ourselves, for each other, while yet we were twain; 
And no whit of the world by our sorrow was altered, 

Our faintness grieved nothing, our fear was in vain. 

Now our fear and our faintness, our sorrow, our passion, 
We shall feel all henceforth as we felt it ei-cwhile; 

But now from all this the due deeds we shall fashion 
Of the eyes without blindness, the heart without guile. 

Let us grieve then — and help every soul in our sorrow; 

Let us fear — and press forward where few dare to go; 
Let us falter in hope — and plan deeds for the morrow, 
The world crowned with freedom, the fall of the foe. 
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As the soldier who goes from his homestead a-weepmg, 

And whose mouth yet remembers his sweetheart's 
embrace. 

While all round about him the bullets arc sweeping, 

But stern and stout-hearted dies there in hb place; 

Yea, so let our Jives be! e*en such that hereafter, 

When the battle is won and the story is told, 

Our pain shall be hid, and remembered our laughter, 
And our names shall be those of the bright and the bold. 


Note. This section had the following note in The Commonweal: 

It IS the intention of the author to follow the fortunes of ih* 
lovers who in the ‘Message of the March Wind* were already 
touched by sympathy with the cause of the people.” 


HI 

SENDING TO THE WAR 

It was down in our far-off village that we heard of the 
war begun, 

But none of the neighbours were in it save the squire’s thick- 
lipped son, 

A youth and a fool and a captain, who came and went away, 

And left me glad of his going. There was little for us to say 

Of the war and its why and wherefore — and we said it often 
enough; 

The papers gave us our wisdom, and we used it up in the 
rough. 

But I held my peace and wondered; for I thought of the 
folly of men, 

The fair lives ruined and broken that ne’er could be mended 
again; 

And the tale by lies bewildered, and no cause for a man to 
choose; 

Nothing to curse or to bless — jCtsl a game to win or to lose. 
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But here were the streets of London — strife stalking wide in 
the world; 

And the dag of an ancient people to the battle-»breeae 
unfurled. 

And who was fielping or heeding? The gaudy shops dis* 
played 

The toys of rich men’s folly, by blinded labour made; 

And still from nought to nothing the bright-skinned horses 
drew 

Dull men and sleck-faced women with never a deed to do; 

While all about and around them the street -flood ebbed and 
flowed. 

Worn feet, grey anxious faces, grey backs bowed ’neath the 
load. 

Lo the sons of an ancient people! And for this they fought 
and fell 

In the days by fame made glorious, in the tale that singers 
teU. 


We two we stood in the street in the midst of a mighty crowd, 
The sound of its mingled murmur in the heavens above was 
loud, 

And earth was foul with its squalor — that stream of every 
day, 

The hurrying feet of labour, the faces worn and grey, 

Were a sore and grievous sight, and enough and to spare 
had 1 seen 

Of hard and pinching want midst our quiet flelds and green; 
But all was nothing to this, the London holiday throng. 
Dull and with hang-dog gait they stood or shuffled along. 
While the stench from the lairs they had lain in last night 
went up in the wind, 

And poisoned the sun-lit spring: no story men can find 
Is fit for the tale of their lives; no word that man hath made 
Can tell the hue of their faces, or their rags by filth o’er- laid: 
For this hath our age invented — these are the sons of the free. 
Who shall bear our name triumphant o’er every land and 
sea. 

Read ye their souls in their faces, and what shall help you 
there? 
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Joyless, hopeless, shameless, angcrlcss, sci is Iheir stare: 

This is the thing we have made, and what shall help us now, 

For the field hath been laboured and tilled and the teeth of 
the dragon shall grow. 

But why arc they gathered together? what is this crowd in 
the street? 

Tills is a holiday morning, though here and there wc meet 

The hunting tradesman's broadcloth, or the workman’s 
basket of tools. 

Men say that at last we arc rending the snares of knaves 
and fools; 

That a cry from the heart of the nation against the foe is 
hurled, 

And the flag of an ancient people to the battle* breeze 
unfurled. 

The soldiers are off to the war, we arc here to see the sight, 

And all our griefs shall be hidden by the thought of our 
country’s might. 

*Tis the ordered anger of England and her hope for the 
good of the Garth 

That we lo*day are speeding, and many a gift of worth 

Shall follow the brand and the bullet, and our wrath shall 
be no curse, 

But a blessing of life to the helpless — unless we are liars and 
worse — 

And these that we see arc the senders; these are they that 
speed 

The dread and the blessing of England to help the world at 
its need. 

Sick unto death was my hope, and I turned and looked on 
my dear, 

And beheld her frightened wonder, and her grief without 
a tear, 

And knew how her thought was mine — when, hark! o’er the 
hubbub and noise. 

Faint and a long way off, the music’s measured voice, 

And the crowd was swaying and swaying, and somehow, I 
knew not why, 

A dream came into my heart of deliverance drawing anigh. 
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Then with roll and thunder of drums grew the music louder 
and loud, 

And the whole street tumbled and surged, and cleft was the 
holiday crowd, 

Till two walb effaces and rags lined either side of the way. 

Then clamour of shouts rose upward, as bright and glittering 
gay 

Game the voiceful brass of the band> and my heart beat fast 
and fast, 

For the river of steel came on, and the wrath of England 
passed 

Through the want and the woe of the town, and strange 
and wild was my thought, 

And my clenched hands wandered about as though a 
weapon they sought. 

Hubbub and din was behind them, and the shufOing hag- 
gard throng, 

Wandering aimless about, tangled the street for longi 

But the shouts and the rhythmic noise we still heard far 
away, 

And my dream was become a picture of the deeds of an- 
other day. 

Far and far was I borne, away o'er the years to come, 

And again was the ordered march, and the thunder of the 
drum, 

And the bickering points of steel, and the horses shifting 
about 

^Neath the flashing swords of the captains — then the silence 
after the shout — 

Sun and wind in the street, familiar things made clear. 

Made strange by the breathless waiting for the deeds that 
are drawing a near. 

For woe had grown into wUl, and wrath was bared of its 
sheath, 

And stark in the streets of London stood the crop of the 
dragon’s teeth. 

Where then in my dream were the poor and the wall of 
faces wan ? 

Here and here by my side, shoulder to shoulder of man. 
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Hope in the simple folk, hope in the hearts of the wise, 

For the happy life to follow, or death and the ending of lies, 
Hope is awake in the faces angerlcss now no more, 

Till the new peace dawn on the world, the fruit of the 
peop]e*s war. 

War in the world abroad a thousand leagues away, 

While custom’s wheel goes round and day devoureth day. 
Peace at home! — what peace, while the rich man’s mill is 
strife, 

And (he poor is the grist that he grindeth, and life devoureth 
life? 


IV 

MOTHER AND SON 

Now sleeps the land of houses, and dead night holds the 
street, 

And (here thou licst, my baby, and sleepcst soft and sweet; 

My man is away for awhile, but safe and alone we lie; 

And none hearcth thy breath but thy mother, and the moon 
looking down from the sky 

On the weary w aste of the town, as it looked on the grass- 
edged road 

Still warm with yesterday’s sun, when I left my old abode, 

Hand in hand with my love, that night of all nights in the 
year; 

When the river of love o’erflowed and drowned all doubt 
and fear, 

And we two were alone in the world, and once, if never 
again, 

We knew of the secret of earth and the tale of its labour 
and pain. 

Lo amidst London 1 lift thee, and how' little and light thou 
art, 

And thou without hope or fear, thou fear and hope of my 
heart I 

Lo here thy body beginning, O son, and thy soul and thy 
life; 
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But how will it be if thou Hvcst, and enterest into the strife, 

And in love we dwell together when the man is grown in 
thee, 

When thy sweet speech 1 shall hearken, and yet ’twixt thee 
and me 

Shall rise that wall of distance, that round each one doth 
grow, 

And maketh it hard and bitter each other's thought to 
know? 

Now, therefore, while yet thou art little and hast no thought 
of thine own, 

I will tell thee a word of the world, of the hope whence thou 
has grown, 

Of the love that once begat thee, of the sorrow that hath 
made 

Thy little heart of hunger, and thy hands on my bosom laid. 

Then mays! thou remember hereafter, as whiles when 
people say 

All this hath happened before in the life of another day; 

So mayst thou dimly remember this tale of thy mother's 
voice, 

As oft in the calm of dawning I have heard the birds rejoice, 

As oft I have heard the storm-wind go moaning through the 
wood, 

And I knew that earth was speaking, and the mother's voice 
was good. 


Now, to thee alone will I tell it (hat thy mother's body is fair, 

In the guise of the country maidens who play with the sun 
and the air, 

Who have stood in the row of the reapers in the August' 
afternoon, 

Who have sat by the frozen water in the highday of the 
moon, 

When the lights of the Christmas feasting were dead in the 
house on the hill. 

And the wild geese gone to the salt marsh had left the winter 
still. 

Yea, I am fair, my firstling; if thou couldst but remember 
meJ 
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i he hair ll*a( tliy small hand clulchelh is a goodly sight to 
see; 

1 am true, but my face is a snare; soft and deep are my eyes, 

And ilicy seem for men’s beguiling fulfilled with the dreams 
of the wise. 

Kind are my lips, and they look as though my soul had 
learned 

Deep things I have never heard of. My face and my hands 
are burned 

By the lovely sun of (he acres; three months of London-town 

And thy birth-bed have bleached them indeed— “But lo, 
where the edge of the gown” 

{So said thy father one day) “parleth the wrist white as curd 

Fioni the brown of the hands that I love, bright as the wing 
of a bird.” 

Such is thy mother, O firstling, yet strong as the maidens 
. of old, 

Wliose spears and whose swords were the warders of home- 
stead, of field and of fold. 

Oft were my feet on* the highway, often they wearied the 
grass; 

From dusk unto dusk of the summer three times in a week 
w'ould I pass 

To the downs from the house on the river through the waves 
of the blossoming corn. 

Fair ilicn I lay down in the even, and fresh I arose on the 
morn, 

And scarce in tJie noon waa I weary. Ah, son, in the days 
of thy strife, 

If thy soul could harbour a dream of the blossom of my life! 

It would be as sunlit meadows beheld from a tossing sea, 

And thy soul should look on a vbion of the peace that is to 
be. 


Yet, yet the tears on my cheek! And what is this doth move 
My heart to ihy heart, beloved, save the flood of yearning 
love? 

For fair and fierce is thy father, and soft and strange are 
his eyes 
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That look on the days that shall be with the hope of the 
brave and the wise. 

It was many a day that we laughed as over the meadows 
we walked, 

And many a day I hearkened and the pictures came as he 
talked; 

It was many a day that we longed, and we lingered late at 
eve 

Ere speech from speech was sundered, and my hand his 
hand could leave. 

Then I wept when I was alone, and I longed till the day* 
light came; 

And down the stairs I stole, and there was our housekeeping 
dame 

(No mother of me, the foundling) kindling the fire betimes 

Ere the haymaking folk went forth to the meadows down 
by the limes; 

AH things I saw at a glance; the quickening 6re*tongucs 
leapt 

Tiirough the crackling heap of sticks, and the sweet smoke 
up from it crept, 

And close to the very hearth the low sun flooded the floor. 

And the cat and her kittens played in the sun by the open 
door. 

The garden was fair in the morning, and there in the road 
he stood 

Beyond the crimson daisies and the bush of southernwood. 

Then side by side together through the grey-walled place 
we went. 

And O the fear departed, and the rest and sweet content! 


Son, sorrow and wisdom he taught me, and sore 1 grieved 
and learned 

As we twain grew into one; and the heart within me burned 
With the very hopes of his heart. Ah, son, it is piteous. 
But never again in my life shall 1 dare to speak to thee 
thus; 

So may these lonely words about thee creep and cling. 
These words of the lonely night in the days of our wayfaring. 
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Many a child of woman to-night is bom in the town, 

The desert of folly and wrong; and of what and whence 
arc they grown? 

Many and many an one of wont and use is born; 

For a husband is taken to bed as a hat or a ribbon is worn. 
Prudence begets her thousands: “Good is a housekeeper’s 
life, ^ 

&o shall I sell my body that I may be matron and wife.” 
“And I shall endure foul wedlock and bear the children of 
need.” 

Some are there born of hate— many the children of greed. 
‘T, I too can be wedded, though thou my love hast got.” 

I am fair and hard of heart, and riches shall be my lot ” 
And ailthcse are the good and the happy, on whom the 
world dawns fair. 

O son, when wilt thou Icam of those that are bom of 
despair, 

As the fabled mud of the Nile that quickens under the sun 
With a growth of creeping things, half dead when just 
begun? 

E’en such is the care of Nature that man should never die, 
Though she breed of the fooU of the earth, and the dregs 
of the city sty. 

But tliou, O son, O son, of very love wert born, 

When our hope fulfiUed bred hope, and fear was a folly 
outworn; 

On the eve of the toil and the battle all sorrow and grief 
we weighed, 

We hoped and we were not ashamed, we knew and we were 
not afraid. 

Now wancth the night and the moon— ah, son, it is piteous 
That never again in my life shall I dare to speak to thee 
thus. 

But sure from the wise and the simple shall the mighty 
come to birth; 

And fair were my fate, beloved, if I be yet on the earth 
When the world is awaken at last, and from mouth to mouth 
they tell 

Of thy love and thy deeds and thy valour, and thy hope 
that nought can quell. 
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V 

NEW BIRTH 

1 1 was twenty-five years ago that I lay in my mother’s lap 

New born to life, nor knowing one whit of all that should 
hap: 

That day was I won from nothing to the world of struggle 
and pain, 

Twenty-five years ago— and to-night am I born again. 

I look and behold the days of the years that are passed 
away. 

And my soul is full of their wealth, for oft were they blithe 
and gay 

As the hours of bir^ and of beast: they have made me calm 
and strong 

To wade the stream of confusion, the river of grief and 
wrong. 

A rich man was my father, but he skulked ere I was born, 

And gave my mother money, but left her life to scorn; 

And we dwelt alone in our village: I knew not my mother’s 
^‘shame,” 

But her love and her wisdom I knew till death and the 
parting came. 

Then a lawyer paid me money, and I lived awhile at a 
school, 

And learned the lore of the ancients, and how the knave 
and the fool 

Have been mostly the masters of earth: yet the earth seemed 
fair and good 

With the wealth of field and homestead, and garden and 
river and wood; 

And I was glad amidst it, and little of evil I knew 

As I did in sport and pastime such deeds as a youth might 
do. 

Who deems he shall live for ever. Till at last it befel on a 
day 

That I came across our Frenchman at the edge of the new- 
mown hay, 
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A -fishing as he was wont, alone as he alwa>'S was; 

So I helped the dark old man to bring a chub to grass, 

And somehow he knew of my birth, and somehow we came 
to be friends, 

Till he got to telling me chapters of the Ulc that never ends; 

The battle of grief and hope with riches and folly and wrong. 

He told how the weak conspire, he told of the fear of the 
strong; 

He told of dreams grown deeds, deeds done ere time was 
ripe, 

Of hope that melted in air like the smoke of his evening 
pipe; 

Of the fight long after hope in the teeth of all despair; 

Of battle and prison and death, of life stripped naked and 
bare. 

But to me it all seemed happy, for I gilded all with the gold 

Of youth that believes not in death, nor knoweth of hope 
grown cold. 

I hearkened and learned, and longed with a longing that 
had no name, 

Till I went my ways to our village and again departure 
came. 

Wide now the world was grown, and I saw things clear 
and grim, 

That awhile agone smiled on me from the dream^mist 
doubtful and dim. 

I knew that the poor were poor, and had no heart or hope; 

And 1 knew that I was nothing with the least of evib to cope; 

So I thought the thoughts of a man, and I fell into bitter 
mood, 

Wherein, except as a picture, there was nought on the earth 
that was good; 

Till I met the woman I love, and she asked, as folk ask of 
the wise, 

Of the root and meaning of things that she saw in tlie world 
of lies. 

I told her all I knew, and the tale told lifted the load 

That made me less than a man; and she set my feet on the 
road. 
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So we left our pleasure behind to seek for hope and for life, 

And to London we came, if perchance there smouldered 
the embers of strife 

Such as our Frenchman had told of; and I wrote to him to 
ask 

If he would be our master, and set the learners their task. 

But ‘‘dead” was the word on the letter when it came back 
to me, 

And all that we saw henceforward with our own eyes must 
we see. 

So we looked and wondered and sickened; not for ourselves 
indeed: 

My father by now had died, but he left enough for my need; 

And besides, away in our village the joiner's craft had I 
learned. 

And I worked as other men work, and money and wisdom 
I earned. 

Yet little from day to day in street or workshop I met 

To nourish the plant of hope that deep in my heart had ^ 
been set. 

The life of the poor we learned, and to me there was nothing 
new 

In their day of little deeds that ever deathward drew. 

But new was the horror of London that went on all the 
while 

That rich men played at their case for name and fame to 
beguile 

The days of their empty lives, and praised the deeds they 
did, 

As though they had fashioned the earth and found out the 
sun long hid ; 

Though some of them busied themselves from hopeless day 
to day 

With the lives of the slaves of the rich and the hcU wherein 
they lay. 

They wrought meseems as those who should make a bar* 
gain with hell, 

That it grow a little cooler, and thus for ever to dwell. 
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So passed ihe world on its ways, and weary with waiting 
we w'cre. 

Men ate and drank and married; no wild cry smote the air 
No great crowd ran together to greet the day of doom; 

And ever more and more seemed the town like a monstrous 
tomb 

To us, the Pilgrims of Hope, until to-night it came, 

And Hope on the stones of the street is written in letters of 
flame. 

This is how it bcfel: a workmate of mine had heard 
Some bitter speech in my mouth, and he took me up at the 
word, 

And said: *‘Comc over to-morrow to our Radical spouting- 
place; 

For there, if we hear nothing new, at least we shall see a 
new face; 

He is one of those Communist chaps, and ’tis like that you 
^ two may agree.” 

So we went, and the street was as dull and as common as 
aught you could see; 

Dull and dirty the room. Just over the chairman’s chair 
Was a bust, a Quaker's face with nose cocked up in the air; 
There were common prints on the wall of the heads of the 
party fray, 

And Mazzini dark and lean amidst them gone astray. 

Some thirty men we were of the kind that I knew full well, 
Listless, rubbed dow'n to the type of our easy-going bell. 
My heart sank do\i^ as I entered, and wearily there I sat 
While the chairman strove to end his maunder of this and 
of that. 

And partly shy he seemed, and partly indeed ashamed 
Of the grizzled man beside him as his name to us he named. 
He rose, thickset and short, and dressed in shabby blue, 
And even as he began it seemed as though I knew 
The thing he was going to say, though 1 never heard it 
before. 

He spoke, were it well, were it ill, as though a message he 
bore, 

A word that he could not refrain from many a million of 
men. 
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Nor aught seemed the sordid room and the few that were 
Listening then 

Save the hall of the labouring earth and the world which 
was to be. 

Bitter to many the message, but sweet indeed unto me, 

Of man without a master, and earth without a strife, 

And every soul rejoicing in the sweet and bitter of life: 

Of peace and good-will he cold, and I knew that in faith he 
spake, 

But his words were my very thoughts, and I saw the battle 
awake. 

And I followed from end to end; and triumph grew in my 
heart 

As he called on each that heard him to arise and play his 
part 

In the tale of the new-told gospel, lest as slaves they should 
live and die. 

He ceased, and I thought the hearers would rise up with 
one cry. 

And bid him straight enrol them; but they, they applauded 
indeed, 

For the man was grown full eager, and had made them 
hearken and heed: 

But they sat and made no sign, and two of the glibber kind 
Stood up to jeer and to carp, his fiery words to blind. 

I did not listen to them, but failed not his voice to hear 
When he rose to answer the carpers, striving to make more 
clear 

That which was clear already; not overwell, I knew, 

He answered the sneers and the silence, so hot and eager 
he grew; 

But my hope full well he answered, and when he called again 
On men to band together lest they live and die in vain, 

In fear lest he should escape me, I rose ere the meeting 
was done, 

And gave him my name and my faith — and I was the only one. 
He smiled as he heard the jeers, and there was a shake of 
the hand. 

He spoke like a friend long known; and lo! I was one of the 
band. 
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And now the streets seem gay and the high stars glittering 
bright; 

And for me, I sing amongst them, for my heart is full and 
light. 

I see the deeds to be done and the day to come on the earth, 

And riches vanished away and sorrow turned to mirth; 

I see the city squalor and the country stupor gone. 

And we a part of it all— wc twain no longer alone 

In the days to come of the pleasure, in the days that are of 
the fight— 

I was born once long ago: 1 am born again to-night* 


VI 

THE NEW PROLETARIAN 

How near to the goal are we now, and what shall we live 
to behold? 

Will it come a day of surprise to the best of the hoocful 
and bold? 

Shall the sun arise some morning and see men falling to 
work, 

Smiling and loving their lives, not fearing the ill that may 
lurk 

In every house on their road, in the very ground that they 
tread? 

Shall the sun sec famine slain, and the fear of children dead? 

Shall he look adown on men set free from the burden of 
care, 

And the earth grown like to himself, so comely, clean and 
fair? 

Or else will it linger and loiter, till hope deferred hath 
spoiled 

All bloom of the life of man— yea, the day for which we 
have toiled? 

Till our hearts be turned to stone by the griefs that we have 
borne, 

And our loving kindness scared by love from our anguish 
lorn. 
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Till our hope grow a wrathful fire, and the light of the 
second birth 

Be a flame to burn up the weeds from the lean impoverished 
earth. 

What’s this? Mescems it was but a little while ago 
When the merest sparkle of hope set all my heart aglow? 
The hope of the day was enough; but now ’tis the very day 
That wearies my hope with longing. What’s changed or 
gone away? 

Or what is it drags at my heart-strings? — is it aught save 
the coward’s fear? 

In this little room where I sit is all that ! hold most dear — 
My love, and the love we have fashioned^ my wife and the 
little lad. 

Yet the four walls look upon us with other eyes than they 
had» 

For indeed a thing hath happened. Last week at my craft 
I worked, 

Lest oft in the grey of the morning my heart should tell me 
I shirked; 

But to-day I work for us three, lest he and she and I 
In the mud of the street should draggle till we come to the 
workhouse or die. 

^ot long to tell is the story, for, as I told you before, 

A lawyer paid me the money which came from my father’s 
store. 

Well, now the lawyer is dead, and a curious tangle of theft, 
It seems, is what he has lived by, and none of my money is 
left. 

So I who have worked for my pleasure now work for utter 
need: 

In ‘*the noble army of labour” 1 now am a soldier indeed. 

“You arc young, you belong to the class that you love,” 
saith the rich man’s sneer; 

“Work on with your class and be thankful.” All that 1 
heaven to hear. 

Nor heed the laughter much; have patience a little while, 

1 will tell you what’s in my heart, nor hide a jot by guile. 
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Wh«n I worked prcuy much for my pleasure I really 
worked with a will, ' 

It was well and workmanlike done, and my fellows knew 
my skill, 

And deemed me one of themselves though they called me 
gentleman Dick, 

Smee they knew I had some money; but now that to work 
I must stick, 

^ fall into utter ruin, there’s something gone, I find- 

^'bchitd-“”’ s^'nething left 

I take up fear with my chisel, fear lies ’twixt me and my plane 

And 1 wake in the merry morning to a new unwonted pain. 

That s fear; I shall live it down— and many a thing besides 

Till I win the poor dulled heart which the workman’s 
jacket hides. 

Were it not for the Hope of Hopes I know my journey’s end 

Now further, well you may think we have lived no gentle- 
man s life, 

My wife is my servant, and I am the servant of my wife 

And sv-c make no work for each other; but country folk we 
were, ' 

And she sickened sore for the grass and the breath of the 
fragrant air 

That had made her lovely and strong; and so up here we 
Came 

scopes of the town to live with a country 

Who can talk of the field-folks’ ways: not one of the newest 
the house, 

The woodwork worn to tl.e bone, its panels the land of the 
mouse. 


I^ts windows rattling and loose, its floors all up and down- 
But this at least it was, just a cottage left in the town. 

I here might you sit in our parlour in the Sunday afternoon 
And watch the sun through the vine-leaves and faU to 
areaming that soon 

You would see the grey team passing, their fetlocb wet with 
tile brook. 
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Or the shining moxintainous straw-load: there the summer 
moon would look 

Through the leaves on the lampless room, wherein we sat 
we twain. 

All London vanished away; and the morn of the summer 
rain 

Would waft us the scent of the hay; or the first faint yellow 
leaves 

Would flutter adown before us and tell of the acres of 
sheaves. 

All this hath our lawyer eaten, and to-morrow must we go 
To a room near my master’s shop, in the purlieus of Soho. 
No words of its shabby meanness! But that is our prison-cell 
In the jail of weary London. Therein for us must dwell 
The hope of the world that shall be, that rose a glimmering 
spark 

As the last thin fiame of our pleasure sank quavering in the 
dark. 

Again the rich man jeereth: ’’The man is a coward, or 
worse — 

He bewails his feeble pleasure; he quaiU before the curse 
Which many a man endureth with calm and smiling face.” 
Nay, the man is a man, by your leave! Or put yourself in 
his place. 

And see if the tale reads better. The haven of rest destroyed, 
And nothing left of the life that was once so well enjoyed 
But leave to live and labour, and the glimmer of hope 
deferred. 

Now know I the cry of the poor no more as a story heard, 
But rather a wordless wail forced forth from the weary heart. 
Now, now when hope ariseth I shall surely know my part. 


There’s a little more to tell. When those last words were 
said, 

At least I was yet a-working, and earning daily bread. 
But now all that is changed, and meseems adown the stair 
That leads to the nethermost pit, man, wife and child must 
fare. 
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When I joined the Communist folk, I did what in me lay 
l o learn the grounds of their faith. 1 icad day after day 
U hate^ er books I could handle, and heard about and about 
W hat talk was going amongst them; and I burned up doubt 
after doubt, 

Until it befel at last that to others I needs must speak 

(Indeed, they pressed me to that while vet I was weaker 
than weak). 

So I began the business, and in strect-corncre I spake 
To knots of men. Indeed, that made my very heart ache, 
bo hopeless it seemed; for some stood by like men of wood- 
And some, though fain to listen, but a few words understood • 

And some but hooted and jeered: but whiles across some I 
came 

Who were keen and eager to hear; as in dry flax tlte flame 
bo the quick thought flickered amongst them: and that 
indeed was a feast. 

So about the streets I went, and the work on my hands 
increased; 

And to say the very truth betwixt the smooth and the rough 
It was work and hope went with it, and 1 liked it well 
enough: 

Nor made I any secret of all that I was at 

But daily talked in our shop and spoke of this and of that 

Then vanished ray money away, and like a fool I told 

Some one or two of the Joss. Did that make the master 
bold? 

Before I was one of his lot, and as queer as my head might be 
I might do pretty much as I liked. Well now he sent for me 
And spoke out in very words my thought of the rich man’s 
jeer: 

‘‘Well, sir, you have got your wish, as far as I can hear. 
And are now no thief of labour, but an honest working 
man: ° 

Now ril give you a word of warning: stay in it as long as 
you can, ® 

This working lot that you like so: you’re pretty well off as 
you are. 

So take another warning: I have thought you went too far, 
And now I am quite sure of it; so make an end of your talk 
At once and for ever henceforth, or out of my shop you walk; 
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There are plenty of men to be had who are quite as good as 
you. 

And mind you, anywhere else you’ll scarce get work to do, 
Unless you rule your tongue;— good morning; stick to your 
work.’* 

The hot blood rose to my eyes, somewhere a thought did 
lurk 

To finish both him and the job: but I knew now. what I was, 
And out of the little office in helpless rage did I pass 
And went to my work, a slavty for the sake of my child and 
my sweet. 

Did men look for the brand on my forehead that eve as I 
went through the street? 

And what was the end after all? Why, one of my shop- 
mates heard 

My next night’s speech in the street, and passed on some 
bitter word, 

And that week came a word with my money: “You needn’t 
come again.” 

And the shame of my four days’ silence had been but grief 
in vain. 

Well I see the days before me: this time we shall not die 
Nor go to the workhouse at once: I shall get work by-and-by, 
And shall work in fear at first, and at last forget my fear, 
And drudge on from day to day, since it seems that 1 hold 
life dear. 

*Tis the lot of many millions! Yet if half of those millions 
knew 

The hope that zny heart hath learned, we should find a 
deed to do. 

And who or what should withstand us? And I, e’en I 
might live 

To know the love of my fellows and the gifts that earth can 
give. 
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IN PRISON— AND AT HOME 

The first of the nights is this, and I cannot go to bed; 

SairL'Vr""* 

roi“‘ ■■■' -myeigM 

Twice twenty-eight long days tiU the evil dream be o’er' 
^d he, does he count the hours as he Ues in his prison-celP 

“'hea.’JTeir ^ 

Till hand in hand we depart toward the hope of the earUer 

Yea. here or there he secs it: in the suect, in the cell, he sees 
The vision he made me behold mid the stems of the blossom- 
ing trees, 

When spring lay light on the earth, and first and at last I 
knew 

How sweet was his cUnging hand, how fair were the deeds 
he would do. 


Nay, how wilt thou weep and be soft and cherish a pleasure 
m pain, ^ 

When the days and their task are before thee and awhile 
thou must work for twain? 

O face, thou shaft lose yet more of thy fairness, be thinner 
no doubt, 

And be waxen white and worn by the day that he cometh 
out! 

Hand, how pale thou shaft be! how changed from the sun- 
burnt hand 

That he kissed as it handled the rake in the noon of the 
summer land! 
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Let me think then it is but a trifle: the neighbours have told 
me so; 

“Two months! why that is nothing and the time will 
speedily go.” 

*Tis nothing — O empty bed, let me work then for his sake! 

I will copy out the paper which he thought the News might 
take, 

If my eyes may see the letters; *lis a picture of our life 

And the little deeds of our days ere we thought of prison 
and strife. 

Yes, neighbour, yes I am early — and I was late last night; 

Bedless I wore through the hours and made a shift to write. 

It was kind of you to come, nor will it grieve me at all 

To tell you why he’s in prison and how the thing did beial; 

For I know you are with us at heart, and belike will join 
us soon. 

It was thus — we went to a meeting on Saturday afternoon, 

At a new place down in the West, a wretched quarter 
enough. 

Where the rich men’s houses arc elbowed by ragged streets 
and rough, 

Which are worse than they seem to be. (Poor thing I you 
know too well 

How pass the days and the nights within that bricken hell!) 

There, then, on a bit of waste we stood ’twixl the rich and 
the poor; 

And Jack was the first to speak; that was he that you met 
at the door 

Last week. It was quiet at first; and dull they most of them 
stood 

As though they heeded nothing, nor thought of bad or of 
good, 

Not even that they were poor, and haggard and dirtv and 
dull: 

Nay, some were so rich indeed that they with liquor were 
full, 

And dull wrath rose in their souls as the hot words went by 
their ears, 

For they deemed they were mocked and rated by men that 
were more than their peers. 
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But for some, they seemed to think that a prelude %vas all 
this 

To ihe preachment of sating of souls, and liell, and endless 
bliss; 

While some (O the hearts of slaves!) although they might 
understand, ® 

When they heard their masters and feeders called thieves 
of wealth and of land, 

Were as angry as though th^ were cursed. Withal there 
were some that heard, 

And sto^ and pondered it all, and garnered a hope and a 
word. ^ 

Ahl heavy my heart tvas grown as I gazed on the terrible 
throng. 

Lol these that should have been the glad and il,e deft and 
the strong, 

How were they dull and abased as the very filth of the road’ 

And who should waken their souls or clear their hearts of 
the load? 


The crowd was growing and growing, and therewith the 
jeering grew; 

And now that the time was come for an ugly brawl I knew. 

When I saw how midst of the*workmen some well-dressed 
men there came* 

Of the scum of the welUo-do, brutes void of pity or shame* 

The thief is a saint beside them. These raised a jeering noise 

And our speaker quailed before it, and the hubbub drowned 
Kis voice. 

Then Richard put him aside and rose at once in his place, 

And over the rags and the squalor beamed out his beautiful 
face, 

And his sweet voice rang through the tumult, and I think 
the crowd would have hushed 

And hearkened Jiis manly words; but a weU-dressed reptile 
pushed 

Right into the ring about us and screeched out infamies 

Tiiat sickened the soul to hearken; till he caught my angry 
eyes ® ' 

And my ^■okc that cried out at him, and straight on me 
he turned. 
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A foul word smote my heart and his cane on my shoulders 
burned. 

But eVn as a kestrel stoops down Richard leapt from Ins 
stool 

And drave his strong right hand amidst the mouth of the 
fool. 

Then all was mingled together, and away from him was I 
tom. 

And, bustled hither and thither, on the surging crowd was 
borne; 

But at last 1 felt my feet, for thtf* crowd began to thin. 

And I looked about for Richard that away from thence 
might win; 

When lo, the police amidst us, and Richard hustled along 

Betwixt a pair of blue^coats as the doer of all the wrong] 

Little longer, friend, is the story; I scarce have seen him 
again; 

I could not get him bail despite my trouble and pain; 

And this morning he stood in the dock: for all that that 
might avail. 

They might just as well have dragged him at once to the 
destined jail. 

The police had got their man and they meant to keep him 
there, 

And whatever tale was needful they had no trouble to swear. 

Well, the white«-haired fool on the bench was busy it seems 
that day, 

And so with the words “Two months,” he swept the case 
away; 

Yet he lectured my man ere he went, but not for the riot 
indeed 

For which he was sent to prison, but for holding a dangerous 
creed. 

“What have you got to do to preach such perilous stuff? 

To take some care of yourself should find you work enough. 

If you needs must preach or lecture, then hire a chapel or 
hall; 

Though indeed if you take my advice you'U just preach 
nothing at all. 
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But stick to your work: you scera clever; who knows but 
you might rise. 

And become a link builder should you condescend to be 
wise? 

For m spile of your silly sedition, the land that we live in 
is free, 

And opens a pathway to merit for you as well as for me.” 

Al), friend, am I grown light*hcaded with the lonely grief 
of the night, 

That I babble of thb babble? Woe’s me, how little and light 
Is this beginning of trouble to all that yet shall be borne— 
At worst but as the shower that lays but a yard of the corn 
Before the haibiorm comeih and flattens the field to the 
earth. 

0 for a word from my love of the hope of the second birth! 
Could he clear my vision to see the sword creeping out of 

the sheath 

Inch by inch as we writhe in the toils of our living death! 
Could he but strengthen my heart to know that we cannot 
fail; 

For alas, I am lonely here— helpless and feeble and frail; 

1 am e’en as the poor of the earth, e’en they that arc now 

alive; 

And where is their might and their cunning with the mighty 
of men to strive? 

Though they that come after be strong to win the day and 
the crown, 

Ah, ever must wc the deedless to the deedless dark go down, 
Still crying, “To-morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow yet shall be 
The new-born sun’s arbing o’er happy earth and sea”— 
And wc not there to greet it— for to-day and its life we yearn, 
And where is the end of toiling and whitherward now shall 
we turn 

But to patience, ever patience, and yet and yet to bear; 
And yet, forlorn, unanswered as oft before to hear, 

Through the tales of the ancient faUten and the dreams that 
mock our wrong. 

That cry to the naked heavens, “How long, O Lord! how 
long?’* 
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VI II 

THE HALF OF LIFE GONE 

The days have slain the days, and the seasons have gone by 

And brought me the summer againj and here on the grass 
I Ue 

As erst I lay and was glad ere I meddled with right and 
with wrong. 

Wide lies the mead as of old, and the river is creeping along 

By the side of the elm*c)ad bank that turns its weedy stream, 

And grey o*er its hither lip the quivering rushes gleam. 

There is work in the mead as of old; they are eager at win- 
ning the hay. 

While every sun sets bright and begets a fairer day. 

The forks shine white in the sun round the yellow red- 
wheeled wain, 

Where the mountain of hay grows fast; and now from out 
of the lane 

Comes the ox-team drawing another, comes the bailiff and 
the beer. 

And thump, thump, goes the fanner’s nag o’er the narrow 
bridge of the weir. 

High up and light arc the clouds, and though the swallows 
flit 

So high o’er the sunlit earth, they are well a part of it, 

And so, though high over them, are the wings of the wander- 
ing heme; 

In measureless depths above him doth the fair sky quiver 
and burn; 

The dear sun floods the land as the morning falls toward 
noon, 

And a little wind b awake in the best of the latter June. 

They are busy winning the hay, and the life and the picture 
they make, 

If 1 were as once I was, I should deem It made for my sake; 

For here if one need not work is a place for happy rest, 

While one’s thought wends over the world, north, south, 
and east and west. 


o 
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There are the men and the maids, and the wives and the 
gaffers grey 

Of the fields I know so wcU, and but lilUc changed arc they 
Since 1 was a lad amongst them; and yet how great is the 
change! 

Strange are they grown unto me; yea, I to myself am 
strange. 

Their talk and their laughter mingling with the music of 
the meads 

Has now no meaning to me to help or to hinder my needs, 
So far from them have I drifted. And yet amidst them goes 
A part of myself, my boy, and of pleasure and pain he knows, 
And deems It something strange when he Is other than glad. 
Lo now! the woman that stoops and kisses the face of the lad, 
And puts a rake in his hand and laughs in his laughing 
face— 

Whose is the voice that laughs in the old familiar place? 
Whose should it be but my love’s, if my love were yet on the 
earth? 

C'ould she refrain from the fields where my joy and her joy 
had birth, 

When I was there and her child, on the grass that knew her 
feet 

Mid the flowers that led her on when the summer eve was 
sweet? 

No, no, it is she no longer; never again can she come 
And behold the hay^wains creeping o’er the meadows of 
her home; 

No more can she kiss her son or put the rake in his hand 
That she handled a while agone in the midst of the hay- 
making band. 

Her laughter a gone and her life; there is no such thing on 
the earth, 

No share for me then in the stir, no share in the hurry and 
mirth. 
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Nay, let me look and believe that all these will vanish away, 

At least when the night has fallen, and that she will be there 
mid the hay, 

Happy and weary with work, waiting and longing for love. 

There will she be, as of old, when the great moon hung 
above, 

And lightless and dead was the village, and nought but the 
weir was awake; 

There will she rise to meet me, and my hands will she hasten 
to take, 

And thence shall we wander away, and over the ancient 
bridge 

By many a rose^hung hedgerow, till we reach the sun*burnt 
ridge 

And the great trench digged by the Romans: there then 
awhile shall we stand. 

To watch the dawn come creeping o’er the fragrant lovely 
land. 

Till all the world awaketh, and draws us down, we twain. 

To the deeds of the Held and the fold and the merry 
summer’s gain. 

Ah thus, only thus shall I see her, in dreams of the day or 
the night, 

When my soul is beguiled of its sorrow to remember past 
delight. 

She b gone. She was and she is not; there is no such thing 
on the earth 

But e’en as a picture painted; and for me there is void and 
dearth 

That I cannot name or measure. 

Yet for me and all these she died. 

E’en as she lived for awhile, that the better day might 
betide. 

Therefore I live, and I shall live till the last day’s work 
shall fail. 

Have patience now but a little and I will tell you the tale 

Of how and why she died, and why I am weak and worn, 

And have wandered away to the meadows and the place 
where I was bom: 

But here and toKiay I cannot; for ever my thought will 
stray 
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To that hope fulfilled for a little and the bliss of the earlier 
day. 

Of the great world’s hope and anguish to-day I scarce can 
think: 

Like a ghost from the lives of the living and their earthly 
deeds I shrink. 

I will go adown by the water and over the ancient bridge, 

And wend in our footsteps of old till I come to the sun^burnt 
ridge, 

And the great trench digged by the Romans; and thence 
awhile will 1 gaze, 

And see three teeming counties stretch out till they fade in 
the haze; 

And in all the dwellings of man that thence mine eyes shall 
see, 

What man as hapless as 1 am beneath the sun shall be? 

O fool, what words are these? Thou hast a sorrow to nurse, 

And thou hast been bold and happy; but these, if they 
utter a curse. 

No sling it has and no meaning— it is empty sound on the 
air. 

Thy life is full of mourning, and theirs so empty and bare 

That they have no words of complaining; nor so happy 
have they been 

That they may measure sorrow or tell what grief may mean. 

And thou, thou hast deeds to do, and toil to meet thee soon; 

Depart and ponder on these through the sun-worn after- 
noon. 
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(X 

A NEW FRIEND 

I have promised to tell you the story of how I was left 
alone 

Sick and wounded and sore» and why the woman is gone 
That I deemed a part of my life. Tell me when all is told, 
If you deem it ht that the earth, that the world of men 
should hold 

My work and my weariness still; yet think of that other life. 
The child of me and of her, and the years and the coming 
strife. 

After I came out of prison our living was hard to earn 
By the work of my hands, and of hers; to shifts we had to 
turn, 

Such as the poor know well, and the rich cannot understand, 
And just out of the gutter we stood, still loving and hand in 
hand. . 

Do you ask me if still amidst all I held the hunt in view, 
And the hope of the morning of life, all the things I should 
do and undo? 

Be easy, I am not a coward: nay little prudence I learned, 
I spoke and I suffered for speaking, and my meat by my 
manhood was burned. 

When the poor man thinks^and rebels, the whip lies ready 
anear; • 

But he who is rebel and rich may live safe for many a year, 
While he warms his heart with pictures of all the glory to 
come. 

There’s the storm of the press and the critics maybe, but 
sweet is hb home, 

There is meat in the morn and the even, and rest when the 
day Is done, 

All is fair and orderly there as the rising and setting sun — 
And I know both the rich and the poor. 

Well, I grew bitter they said; 
’Tb not unlike that I did, for bitter indeed was my bread, 
And surely the nursling plant shall smack of its nourbhing 
soil. 
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And here was our life in short, pinching and worry and toil, 
One petty fear thrust out by another come in its place, 

Each scrap ol life but a fear, and the sum of it wretched and 
base. 

E’en so fare millions of men, where men for money arc 
made, 

Where the poor arc dumb and decdless, where the rich arc 
not afraid. 

Ah, am I bitter again? Well, these arc our breeding-stock, 
Tlic very base of order, and the state’s foundation rock; 

Is it so good and so safe that their manhood should be 
outworn 

By the struggle for anxious life, the dull pain dismally borne. 
Till all that was man within them is dead and vanished 
away? 

Were it not even better that all these should think on a day 
As tlicy look on each othcr^s sad faces, and sec how many 
they are: 

“What are these talcs of old time of men who were mighty 
in war? 

They fought for some city’s dominion, for the name of a 
forest or field; 

They fell that no alien’s token should be blazoned on their 
shield; 

And for this is their valour praised and dear is their renown, 
And their names are beloved for ever and they wear the 
patriot’s crown; 

And shall we then wait in the streets and this heap of misery. 
Till their stones rise up to help us or the far heavens set us 
free? 

For we, we shall fight for no name, no blazon on banner or 
shield; 

But that man to man may hearken and the earth her 
increase yield; 

That never again in the world may be sights like we have 
seen; 

I'bat never again in the world may be men like we have 
been, 

That never again like ours may be manhood spoilt and 
blurred.” 
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Yea even so was I bitter, and this was my evilest word: 
‘^Spend and be spent for our hope, and you at least shall be 
free, 

Though you be rugged and coarse, as wasted and worn as 
you be.*' 

Well, “bitter** I was, and denounced, and scarcely at last 
might we stand 

From out of the very gutter, as we wended hand in hand. 

I had written before for the papers, but so “bitter** was I 
grown, 

That none of them now would have me that could pay me 
ha If-a -crown, 

And the worst seemed closing around us; when as it needs 
must chance, 

I spoke at some Radical Club of the Great Revolution in 
France. 

Indeed 1 said nothing new to those who had learned it all, 
And yet as something strange on some of the folk did it fall, 
* It was late in the terrible war, and France to the end drew 
nigh, 

And some of us stood agape to see how the war would 
die, 

And what would spring from its ashes. So when the talk 
was o'er 

And after the stir and excitement I felt the burden I bore 
Heavier yet for it all, there came to speak to me 
A serious well-dressed man, a “gentleman,** young 1 could see. 
And we fell to talk together, and he shyly gave me praise. 
And asked, though scarcely in words, of my past and my 
“better days.** 

Well, there, — I let it all out, and I flushed as I strode along, 
(For we were walking by now) and bitterly spoke of the 
wrong. 

Maybe I taught him something, but ready he was to learn. 
And had come to our workmen meetings some knowledge 
of men to learn. 

He kindled afresh at my words, although to try him I spake 
More roughly than I was wont; but every word did he take 
For what it was really worth, nor even laughter he spared. 
As though he would look on life of ite rags of habit bared. 
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Well, why should I bt ashamed lhat he helped me at my 
need? 

My wife and my child, must I kill them? And the man was 
a friend indeed, 

And the work that he got me I did (it was writing, you 
understand) 

As well as another might do it. To be short, he joined our 
band 

Beibre many days were over, and we saw him everywhere 

That wc workmen met together, though I brought him not 
to my lair. 

Eager he grew for the Cause, and we twain grew friend and 
friend: 

He was dainty of mind and of body; most brave, as he 
showed in the end; 

Merry despite of his sadness, quick-witted and speedy to see: 

Like a perfect knight of old time as the poets would have 
them to be. 

That was the friend that 1 won by my bitter speech at last. 

He loved me; he grieved my soul: now the love and the 
grief are past; 

He is gone with hb eager learning, hb sadness and his mirth, 

Hb hope and hb fond desire. There b no such thing on the 
earth. 

He died not unbefriended— nor unbeloved maybe. 

Betwixt my life and hb longing there rolls a boundless sea. 

And what are those memories now to all lhat I have to do, 

The deeds to be done so many, the days of my life so few? 
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X 

READY TO DEPART 

I said of my friend new-found that at first he saw not my 
lair; 

Yet he and I and my wife were together here and there; 

And at last as my work increased and my den to a dwelling 
grew, 

He came there often enough, and yet more together we drew. 

Then came a change in the man; for a month he kept away, 

Then came again and was with us for a fortnight every day. 

But often he sat there silent, which was little his wont with 
us. 

And at first I had no inkling of what constrained him thus; 

I might have thought that he faltered, but now and again 
there came, 

When we spoke of the Cause and its doings, a fiash of his 
eager fiame, 

And he seemed himself for a while; then the brightness 
would fade away, 

And he gloomed and shrank from my eyes. 

Thus passed day after day, 

And grieved 1 grew, and I pondered: till at last one eve we 
sat 

In the firedit room together, and talked of this and that, 

But chiefly indeed of the war and what would come of it; 

For Paris drew near to its fall, and wild hopes *gan to fiat 

Amidst us Communist folk; and we talked of what might 
be done 

When the Germans had gone their ways and the two were 
left alone, 

Betrayers and betrayed in war-worn wasted France. 
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As I spoke the word “betrayed/’ my eyes met his in a glance, 

And swiftly he turned away; then back with a steady gaze 

He turned on me; and it seemed as when a sword -point 
plays 

Round the sword in a battle’s beginning and the coming on 
of strife. 

For I knew though he looked on me, he saw not me, but 
niy wife: 

And he reddened up to the brow, and the tumult of the 
blood 

Nigh blinded my eyes for a while, that I scarce saw bad or 
good. 

Till I knew that he was arisen and had gone without a word. 

Then I turned about unto her, and a quivering voice I heard 

Like music without a meaning, and twice I heard my name. 

“O Richard, Richard!” she said, and her arms about me 
came, 

And her tears and the lips that I loved were on my face 
once more. 

A while I clung to her body, and longing sweet and sore 

Beguiled my heart of its sorrow; then we sundered and sore 
she wept, 

While fair pictures of days departed about my sad heart 
crept, 

And mazed 1 felt and weary. But we sat apart again, 

Not speaking, while between us was the sharp and bitter 
pain 

As the sword ’twixt the lovers bewildered in the fruitless 
marriage bed. 

Yet a while, and we spoke together, and I scarce knew what 
I said, 

But it was not wrath or reproaching, or the chill oflove-bom 
hate; 

For belike around and about us, we felt the brooding fate. 

We were gentle and kind together, and if any had seen us so. 

They had said, “These two arc one in the face of all trouble 
and woe.” 

But indeed as a wedded couple we shrank from the eyes of 
men, 

As we dwelt together and pondered on the days that come 
not again. 
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Days passed and we dwelt together; nor Arthur came for 
awhile; 

Gravely it was and sadly» and with no greeting smile » 

That we twain met at our meetings: but no growth of hate 
was yet^ 

Though my heart at first would be sinking as our thoughts 
and our ^es they met; 

And when he spake amidst us and as one we two agreed, 

And I knew of his faith and his wisdom> then. sore was my 
heart indeed. 

Wc shrank from meeting alone: for the words we had to say 

Our thoughts would nowise fashion — not yet for many a day. 

Unhappy days of all daysl Yet O might they come again! 

So sore as my longing returneth to their trouble and sorrow 
and pain! 

But time passed, and once we were sitting, my wife and 1 
in our room. 

And it was in the London twilight and the February gloom. 

When there came a knock, and he entered all pale, though 
bright were his eyes. 

And I knew that something had happened, and my heart 
to my mouth did arise. 

‘*It is over,** he said — and beginning; for Paris has fallen 
at last, 

And who knows what next shall happen after all that has 
happened and passed? 

There now may wc all be wanted.** 

I took up the word: “Well then 

Let us go, we three together, and there to die like men.*’ 

“Nay,** he said, “to live and be happy like men.** Then he 
flushed up red, 

And she no less as she hearkened, as one thought through 
their bodies had sped. 

Then I reached out my hand unto him, and I kissed her 
once on the brow, 

But no word craving forgiveness, and no word of pardon 
e*en now, 

Our minds for our mouths might fashion. 
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In the February gloom 
And into the dark we sat planning, and there was 1 in the 
room, 

And in speech I gave and I took; but yet alone and apart 
In the fields where I once was a youngling whiles wandered 
the thoughts of my heart. 

And whiles in the unseen Paris, and the streets made ready 
for war. 

Night grew and we lit the candles, and we drew together 
more, 

And whiles we differed a little as we settled what to do, 

And my soul was cleared of confusion as nigher the deed- 
time drew. 

Well, I took my child into the country, as we had settled there, 
And gave him o’er to be cherished by a kindly woman’s care, 
A friend of my mother’s, but younger: and for Arthur, I let 
him give 

His money, as mine was but little, that the boy might 
flourish and live, 

Lest we three, or I and Arthur, should perish in tumult and 
war, 

And at least the face of his father he should look on never 
more. 

You cry out shame on my honour? But yet remember again 
That a man in my boy was growing; must my passing pride 
and pain 

Undo the manhood within him and his days and their 
doings blight? 

So I thrust my pride away, and I did what I deemed was right, 
And left him down in our country. 

And well may you think indeed 
How my sad heart swelled at departing from the peace of 
river and mead, 

But I held all sternly aback and again to the town did I pass. 
And as alone I journeyed, this was ever in my heart: 

“They may die; they may live and be happy; but for me I 
know my part, * 

In Paris to do my utmost, and there in Paris to die!” 

And I said, “The day of the deeds and the day of deliver- 
ance is nigh.” 
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XI 

A GLIMPSE OF THE COMING DAY 

It was strange indeed^ that journey! Never yet had I 
crossed the sea 

Or looked on another people than the folk that had fostered 
me, 

And my heart rose up and^fluttered as in the misty night 

We came on the fleet of the Ashers slow rolling in the light 

Of the hidden moon, as the sea dim under the faUe dawn 
lay; 

And so like shadows of ships through the night they faded 
away, 

And Calais pier was upon us. Dreamlike it was indeed 

As we sat in the train together, and toward the end made 
speed. 

But a dull sleep came upon me, and through the sleep a 
dream 

Of the Frenchman who once was my master by the side of 
the willowy stream; 

And he talked and told me tales of the war unwaged as yet. 

And the victory never won, and bade me never forget, 

While I walked on, still unhappy, by the home of the dark- 
striped perch. 

Till at last, with a flash of light and a rattle and side-long 
lurch, 

I woke up dazed and witless, till my sorrow awoke again. 

And the grey of the mom was upon us as we sped through 
the poplar plain. 

By the brimming streams and the houses with their grey 
roofs warped and bent, 

And the horseless plough in the furrow, and things fair and 
innocent. 

And there sat my wife before me, and she, too, dreamed as 
she slept; 

For the slow tears fell from her eyelids as in her sleep she 
wept. 
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But Arthur sal by my side and waked; and flushed was his 
face. 

And his eyes were quirk to behold the picture of each fair 
place 

That we flaslied by as on we liurried; and I knew that the 
joy of life 

Was strongly stirred within him by the thought of the 
coming strife. 

Then I too thought for a hide, It is good in grief’s despite, 

It is good to see earth’s pictures<^nd so live in the day and 
the light. 

Yea, we deemed that to death we were hastening, and it 
made our vision clear, 

And we knew the delight of our Ufc*days, and held their 
sorrow dear. 

But now when we came unto Paris and were out in the sun 
and the street. 

It was strange to see the faces that our wondering eyes did 
meet; 

Such joy and peace and pleasure! That folk were glad we 
knew, 

But knew not the why and the wherefore; and we who had 
just come through 

The vanquished land and down-cast and there at St. Denis 
e’en now 

Had seen the German soldien, and heard their bugles blow, 

And the drum and fife go rattling through the freshness of 
the morn — 

Yet here we beheld all joyous the folk they had made 
forlorn! 

So at last from a grey stone building we saw a great flag fly. 

One colour, red and solemn ’gainst the blue of the spring* 
tide sky, 

And we slopped and turned to each other, and as each at 
each did we gaze, 

The city’s hope enwrapped us with joy and great amaze. 
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As folk in a dream we washed and we ate, aifd in all detail, 

Oft told and in many a fashion, did we have all yesterday’s 
tale: 

How while we were threading our tangle of trouble in 
London there, 

And 1 for my part, let me say it, within but a step of despair, 

In Paris the day of days had betid; for the vile dwarf’s 
stroke, 

To madden Paris and crush her, had been struck and the 
dull sword broke; 

There was now no foe and no fool in the city, and Paris was 
free; 

And e’en as she is this morning, to-morrow all France 
will be. 

We heard, and our l^earts were saying, “In a little while all 
the earth — ** 

And that day at last of all days I knew what life was worth; 

For I saw what few have beheld, a folk with all hearts gay. 

Then at last I knew indeed that our word of the coming day, 

That so oft in grief and in sorrow I had preached, and 
scarcely^ knew 

If it was but despair of the present or the hope of the day 
that was due — 

I say that I saw it now, real, solid and at hand. 

And strange how my heart went back to our little nook of 
the land, 

And how plain and clear I saw it, as though I longed indeed 

To give it a share of the joy and the satisfaction of need 

That here in the folk I beheld. For this in our country spring 

Did the starlings bcchatter the gables, and the thrush in the 
thorn*bush sing, 

And the green cloud spread o’er the willows, and the little 
children rejoice 

And shouts midst a nameless longing to the morning’s min- 
gled voice; 

Por this was the promise of spring-tide, and the new leaves 
longing to burst, 

And the white roads threading the acres, and the sun- 
warmed meadows athirst. 

Once all was the work of sorrow and the life without reward, 
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And the toil tITat fear hath bidden^ and the foUy of master 
and lord; 

But now are all things changing, and hope without a fear 

Shall speed us on through the stoiy of the changes of the 
year. 

Now spring shall pluck the garland that summer weaves for 

all. 

And autumn spread the banquet and winter fill the hall. 

O earth, thou kind bestower, thou ancient fruitful place, 

How lovely and beloved now gleams thy happy face! 

And O mother, mother, I said, badst thou known as I lay 
in thy lap, 

And for me thou hopedst and fearedst, on what days my 
life should hap, 

Hadst thou known of the death that I look for, and the 
deeds wherein I should deal, 

How calm had been thy gladness I How sweet hadst thou 
smiled on my weal! 

As some woman of old hadst thou wondered, who hath 
brouglit forth a god of the earth, 

And in joy that knoweth no speech she dreams of the happy 
birth. 

Yea, fair were those hours indeed, whatever hereafter might 
come. 

And they swept over all my sorrow, and all thought of my 
wildered home. 

But not for dreams of rejoicing had we come across the 
sea; 

That day we delivered the letters that our friends had given 
to me, 

And we craved for some work for the cause. And what work 
was there indeed, 

But to learn the business of battle and the manner of dying 
at need? 

We three could think of none other, and we wrought our 
best therein; 

And both of us made a shift the sergeant's stripes to win, 

For diligent were we indeed: and he, as in all he did, 

Showed a cheerful ready talent that nowise might be hid, 
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And yet hurt the pride of no man that he needs must step 
before. 

But as for my wife^ the brancard of the ambulance* women 
she wore, 

And gently and bravely would serve us; and to all as a sister 
to be — 

A sister amidst of the strangers — and, alasf a sister to me. 


xit 

MEETING THE WAR-MACHINE 

So we dwelt in the war*gtrdled city as a very part of its 
life. 

Looking back at it all from England, I an atom of the strife, 

1 can see that I might have seen what the end would be 
from the first, 

The hope of man devoured in the day when the Gods are 
athirst. 

But those days we lived, as I tell you, a life chat was not 
our own; 

And we saw but the hope of the world, and the seed that 
the ages had sown, 

Spring up now a fair*blos$omed tree from the earth lying 
over the dead; 

Earth quickened, earth kindled to spring-tide with the blood 
that her lovers have shed, 

With the happy days cast off for the sake of her happy day, 

With the love of women foregone, and the bright youth 
worn away, 

With the gentleness stripped from the lives thrust into the 
jostle of war, 

With the hope of the hardy heart forever dwindling afar. 

O Earth, Earth, look on thy lovers, who knew all thy gifts 
and thy gain, 

But cast them aside for thy sake, and caught up barren pain! 

Indeed of some art thou mindful, and ne’er shalt forget 
their tale. 
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Till shrunk are Ihc floods of thine ocean and thy sun is 
waxen pale. 

But rather I bid thee remember e’en these of the latter 
days, 

Who were fed by no fair promise and made drunken by no 
praise. 

For them no opening heaven reached out the martyr’s 
crown; 

No folk delivered wept them, and no harvest of renown 

They reaped with the scythe of battle; nor round their dying 
bed 

Did kindly friendly farewell the dew of blessing shed; 

In the sordid streets of the dty mid a folk that knew them 
not, 

In the living death of the prison didst thou deal them out 
their lot, 

Yet roundest them deeds to be doing; and no feeble folk 
were they 

To scowl on (heir own undoing and wail their lives away; 

But oft were they blithe and merry and deft from the strife 
to wring 

Some joy that others gained not midst their peaceful way* 
faring. 

So fared they, giftless ever, and no help of fortune sought. 

Their life was thy deliverance, O Earth, and for thee they 
fought; 

Mid the jeers of the happy and deedless, mid failing friends 
they went 

To their foredoomed fruitful ending on the love of thee 
intent. 


Yea and we were a part of it all, the beginning of the end, 

That first fight of the uttermost battle whither all the natioiu 
wend; 

And yet could I tell you its story, you might think it little 
and mean. 

For few of you now will be thinking of the day that might 
have been, 

And fewer still meseemeth of the day that yet shall be, 

That shall light up that first beginning and its tangled 
misery. 
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For indeed a very machine is the war that now men wage; 

Nor have we hold of its handle, we gulled of our heritage, 

We workmen slaves of machines. Well, it ground us small 
enough 

This machine of the beaten Bourgeois; though oft the work 
was rough 

That it turned out for its money. Like other young soldiers 
at first 

I scarcely knew the wherefore why our side had had the 
worst; 

For man to man and in knots we faced the matter well; 

And I thought, well to-morrow or next day a new tale will 
be to tell. 

I was herce and not afraid; yet O were the wood -sides 
fair, 

And the crofts and the sunny gardens, though death they 
harboured there I 

And few but fools are fain of leaving the world outright, 

And the story over and done, and an end of the life and the 
light. 

No hatred of life, thou knowest, O Earth, mid the bullets 
1 bore, 

Though pain and grief oppressed me that I never may sulTer 
more. 

But io those days past over did life and death seem one; 

Yea the life had we attained to which could never be 
undone. 

You would have me tell of the fighting? Well, you know it 
was new to me, 

Yet it soon seemed as if it bad been for ever, and ever w ould 
be. 

The mom when we made that sally, some thought (and yet 
not I) 

That a few days and all would be over: just a few had got 
to die, 

And the rest would be happy thenceforward. But my stub- 
born country blood 

Was bidding me hold my halloo till we were out of the wood. 

And that was the reason perhaps why little disheartened I 
was, 
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As we Stood all liuddled together that night in a helpless 
mass, 

As beaten men are wont: and I knew enough of war 

To know midst its unskilled labour what slips full often are. 

There was Arthur unhurt beside me, and ray wife come 
back again, 

And surely that eve between us there was love though no 
lack of pain 

As we talked all the matter overhand our hearts spake more 
than our lips; 

And we said, “We shall learn, we shall learn— yea, e*en from 
disasters and slips.’* 

Well, many a thing we learned, but we learned not how to 
prevail 

O’er the brutal war^machine, the ruthless, grinder of bale; 

By the bourgeois world it was made, for the bourgeois world; 
and we, 

We were e’en as the village weaver ’gainst the power>loom, 
maybe. 

Ic drew on nearer and nearer, and we *gan to look to the 
end— 

We three, at least— and our lives began with death to blend; 

Though we were long a^dying — though I dwell on yet as a 
ghost 

In the land where we once were happy, to look on the loved 
and the lost. 
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XIII 

THE STORY’S ENDING 

How can I tell you the story of the Hope and its defence? 

We wrought in a narrow circle; it was hither and thither 
and thence; 

To the walls, and back for a little; to the fort and there to 
abide, 

Grey- beards and boys and women; they lived there— and 
they died; 

Nor counted much in the story, i have heard it told since 
then, 

And mere lies our deeds have turned to in the mouths of 
happy men, 

And e’en those will be soon forgotten as the world wends 
on its way. 

Too busy for truth or kindness. Yet my soul is seeing the 
day 

When those who are now but children the new generation 
shall be, 

And e’en in our land of commerce and the workshop over 
the sea. 

Amid them shall spring up the story: yea the very breath of 
the air 

To the yearning hearts of the workers true talc of it all shall 
bear. 

Year after year shall men meet with the red flag over head, 

And shall call on the help of the vanquished and the kind* 
ness of the dead. 

And time that weareth most things, and the years that 
ovei^row 

The tale of the fools triumphant, yet clearer and clearer 
shall show 

The deeds of the helpers of menfolk to every age and clime, 

The deeds of the cursed and the conquered that were wise 
before their time* 
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Of these were my ^vife and my friend; there they ended their 
wayfaring 

Like the generations before them thick thronging as leaves 
of the spring, 

Fast falling as leaves of the autumn as the ancient singer 
hath said, 

And each one with a love and a story. Ah the grief of the 
early dead! 

“What is all this talk?” you are saying; “why all this long 
delay?” 

Yes, indeed, it is hard in the telling. Of things too grievous 
to say 

1 would be, but cannot be, silent. Well, I hurry on to the 
end — 

For it drew to the latter ending of the hope that we helped 
to defend. 

The forts were gone and the foemen drew near to the thin- 
manned wall, 

And it wanted not many hours to the last hour and the fall, 

And we lived amid the bullets and seldom went away. 

To what as yet were tlie streets by night-tide or by day. 

We three, we fought tc^ether, and I did the best I could. 

Too busy to think of the ending; but Arthur was better 
than good; 

Resourceful, keen and eager, from post to post he ran, 

To thrust out aught that was moving and bring up the 
uttermost man, 

He was gone on some such errand, and was absent a little 
space, 

When I turned about for a moment and saw my wife’s fair 
face, 

And her foot set firm on the rampart, as she hastened here 
and there, 

To some of our wounded comrades such help as she could 
to bear. 

Then straight she looked upon me with such lovely, friendly 
eyes 

Of the days gone by and remembered, that up from my 
heart ’gan rise 

The choking sobbing passion; but I kept it aback, and 
smiled, 
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And waved my hand aloft — But therewith her face turned 
wild 

In a moment of time, and she stared along the length of the 
wall. 

And I saw a man who was running and crouching, stagger 
and fall, 

And knew it for Arthur at once; but voiceless toward him 
she ran, 

1 with her, crying aloud. But or ever We reached the man, 

Lo! a roar and a crash around us and my sick brain whirling 
around, 

And a white light turning to black, and no sky and no air 
and no ground, 

And then what I needs must tell of as a great blank; but 
indeed 

No words to tell of its horror hath language for my need: 

As a map is to a picture, so is all that my words can say. 

But when ! came to myself, in a friend’s house sick I lay 

Amid strange blended noises, and my own mind wandering 
there; 

Delirium in me indeed and around me everywhere. 

That passed, and all things grew calmer, I with them: all 
the stress 

That the last three months had been on me now sank to 
helplessness. 

1 bettered, and then they told me the tale of what had 
betid; 

And first, that under the name of a friend of theirs I was 
hid, 

Who M’as slain by mere misadventure, and was English as 
was I, 

And no rebel, and had due papers wherewith I might well 
slip by 

When I was somewhat better. Then I knew, though they 
had not told, 

How all was fa Hen together, and my heart grew sick and cold. 

And yet indeed thenceforward I strove my life to live. 

That e’en as I was and so hapless I yet might live to strive. 

It was but few words they told me of that murder great and 
grim, 
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And how with the blood of the guUtless the city’s streets did 
swim, 

And of other horrors they told not, except in a word or two. 
When they told of their scheme to save me from the hands 
of the villainous crew, 

Whereby I guessed what was happening in the main with- 
out detail. 

And so at last it came to their telling the other talc 
Of my wife and my*friend; though that also methought I 
knew too well. 

Well, they said that I had been wounded by the fragment 
of a shell. 

Another of which had slain her outright, as forth she ran 
Toward Arthur struck by a bullet. She never touched the 
man 

Alive and she also alive; but thereafter as they lay 
Both dead on one litter together, then folk who knew not us. 
But were moved by seeing the twain so fair and so piteous. 
Took them for husband and wife who were fated there to 
die, 

Or, it may be lover and lover indeed— but what know I? 

Well, you know that I ’scaped from Paris, and crossed the 
narrow sea, 

And made my way to the country where we twain were 
wont to be. 

And that is the last and the latest of the talc I have to telh 
I came not here to be bidding my happiness farewell, 

And to nurse my grief and to win me the gain of a wounded 
life, 

That because of the bygone sorrow may hide away from the 
strife. 

I came to look to my son, and myself to get stout and strong, 
That two men there might he hereafter to battle against the 
wrong; 

And I cling to the love of the past and the love of the day 
to be, 

And the present, it b but the building of the man to be 
strong in me. 
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From THE DEFENCE OF 
GUENEVERE 
AND OTHER POEMS 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 

But, knowing now that they would have her speak, 
She threw her wet hair backward from her brow, 

Her band close to her mouth touching her cheek. 

As though she had had there a shameful blow, 

And feeling it shameful to feel ought but shame 
AU through her heart, yet felt her cheek burned so. 

She must a little touch it; like one lame 

She walked away from Gauwaine, with her head 

Still lifted up; and on her cheek of flame 

The tears dried quick; she stopped at last and said: 

knights and lords, it seems but little skill 
To talk of well-known things past now and dead. 

^‘God wot I ought to say, I have done ill. 

And pray you all forgiveness heartily! 

Because you must be right such great lords — still 

** Listen, suppose your time were come to die. 

And you were quite alone and very weak; 

Yea, laid a dying while very mightily 

**The wind was ruffling up the narrow streak 
Of river through your broad lands running well: 
Suppose a hush should come, then some one speak: 

411 
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“ ‘One of these cloths is heaven, and one is hell. 

Now choose one cloth for ever, which they be, 

I will not tell you, you must somehow tell 

“ ‘Of your own strength and mightiness; here, see!’ 
Yea, yea, my lord, and you to ope your eyes, 

At foot of your familiar bed to see 

“A great God’s angel standing, with such dyes, 

Not known on earth, on his great wings, and hands, 
Held out two ways, light from the inner skies 

“Showing him well, and making his commands 
Seem to be God’s commands, moreover, too, 

Holding within his hands the cloths on wands; 

“And one of these strange choosing cloths was blue, 
Wavy and long and one cut short and red; 

No man could tell the better of the two. 

“After a shivering half-hour you said, 

‘Cod helpi heaven’s colour, the blue’; and he said, 
‘hell.’ 

Perhaps you then would roll upon your bed, 

“And cry to all good men that loved you well, 

‘Ah Christ [ if only 1 had known, known, known’; 
Launcclot went away, then I could tell, 

“Like wisest man how all things would be, moan, 

And roll and hurt myself, and long to die. 

And yet fear much to die for what was sown. 

“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 

Whatever may have happened through these years, 
God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie.” 

Her voice was low at first, being full of tears, 

But as it cleared, it grew full loud and shrill, 

Growing a windy shriek in all men’s ears, 

A ringing in their startled brains, until 

She said that Gauwaine lied, then her voice sunk, 

And her great eyes began again to fill, 
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Though Still she stood right up, and never shrunk, 

But spoke on bravely, glorious lady fair! 

Whatever tears her full lips may have drunk, 

She stood, and seemed to think, and wrung her hair, 
Spoke out at last with no more trace of shame, 

With passionate twisting of her body there: 

‘‘It chanced upon a day that Launcelot came 
To dwell at Arthur’s court: at Christmas«time 
This happened; when the heralds sung his name, 

“ ‘Son of King Ban of Benwick,’ seemed to chime 
Along with all the belb that rang that day, 

O’er the while roofs, with little change of rhyme. 

“Christmas and whitened winter passed away, 

And over me the April sunshine came, 

Made very awful with black hail-clouds, yea 

“And in the Summer I grew white with flame, 

And bowed my head down — Autumn, and the sick 
Sure knowledge things would never be the same, 

“However often Spring might be most thick 
Of blossoms and buds, smote on me, and I grew 
Careless of most things, let the clock tick, tick, 

“To my unhappy pulse, that beat right through 
My eager body; while I laughed out loud. 

And let my lips curl up at false or true, 

“Seemed cold and shallow without any cloud. 

Behold my judges, then (he cloths were brought: 
While I was dizzied thus, old thoughts would crowd, 

“Belonging to the time ere 1 was bought 
By Arthur’s great name and his little love, 

Must I give up for ever then, I thought, 

“That which 1 deemed would ever round me move 
Glorifying all things; for a little word. 

Scarce ever meant at all, must I now prove 
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Stone-cold for ever? Pray you, does the Lord 
Will that all folks should be quite happy and good? 

I love God now a little, if this cord 

“Were broken, once for all what striving could 
Make me love anything in earth or heaven. 

So day by day it grew, as if one should 

Slip slowly down some path worn smooth and even, 
Down to a cool sea on a summer day^ 

Yet still in slipping was there some small leaven 

“Of stretched hands catching small stones by the way, 
Until one surely reached tlie sea at last, 

And felt strange new joy as the worn head lay 

“Back, with the hair like sea- weed; yea all past 
Sweat of the forehead, dryness of the lips, 

Washed utterly out by the dear waves o*ercast 

“In the lone sea, far off from any ships! 

Do I not know now of a day in Spring? 

No minute of that wild day ever slips 

“From out my memory; I hear thrushes sing, 

And wheresoever I may be, straightway 
Thoughts of it all come up with most fresh sting; 

“I was half mad with beauty on that day, 

And went without my ladies all alone, 

In a quiet garden walled round every way; 

4 

"I was right joyful of that wall of stone. 

That shut the flowers and trees up with the sky, 

And trebled all the beauty: to the bone, 

“Yea right through to my heart, grown very shy 
With weary thoughu, it pierced, and made me glad; 
Exceedingly glad, and I knew verily, 

“A little thing just then had made me mad; 

I dared not think, as I was wont to do, 

Sometimes, upon my beauty; if 1 had 
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‘‘Held out my long hand up against the blue. 

And, looking on the tenderly darken'd fingers. 
Thought that by rights one ought to see quite through, 

“There, see you, where the soft still light yet lingers, 
Round by the edges; what should I have done. 

If this had joined with yellow spotted singers, 

“And startling green drawn upward by the sun? 

But shouting, loosed out, see now! all my hair, 

And trancedly stood watching the west wind run 

“With faintest half-heard breathing sound— why theie 
1 lose my head e*en now in doing this; 

But shortly listen— In that garden fair 

“Came Launcelot walking; this is true, the kiss 
Wherewith we kissed in meeting that spring day, 

1 scarce dare talk of the remember’d bliss, 

“When both our mouths went wandering in one way, 
And aching sorely, met among the leaves; 

Our hands being left behind strained far away. 

“Never within a yard of my bright sleeves 
Had Launcelot come before — and now, so nigh! 

After that day why is it Guenevere grieves? 

“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie. 

Whatever happened on through all those years, 

God knows 1 speak truth, saying that you lie. 

“Being such a lady could I weep these tears 
If this were true? A great queen such as 1 
Having sinn’d this way, straight her conscience sears; 

“And afterwards she liveth hatefully, 

Slaying and poisoning, certes never weeps, — 
Gauwaine be friends now, speak me lovingly. 

“Do I not see how God’s dear pity creeps 
All through your frame, and trembles in your mouth? 
Remember in what grave your mother sleeps. 
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Buried in some place far down in the south, 

Men are forgetting as I speak to you; 

By her head sever’d in that awful drouth 

“Of pity that drew Agravaine’s fell blow, 

I pray your pity! let me not scream out 
For ever after, when the shrill winds blow 

“Through half your castle-locks! let me not shout 
For ever after in the winter night 
When you ride out alone! in battle-rout 

“Let not my rusting tears make your sword light! 

Ah! God of mercy how he turns away! 

So, ever must I dress me to the fight, 

“So— let God’s justice work! Gauwaine, I say, 

See me hew down your proofs: yea all men know 
Even as you said how Mellyagraunce one day, 

“One bitter day in la Faujse Garde, for so 
All good knights held it after, saw— 

Yea, sirs, by cursed unknighlly outrage; though 

You, Gauwaine, held his word without a flaw, 

This Mellyagraunce saw blood upon my bed—’ 

Whose blood then pray you? is there any law 

“To make a queen say why some spots of red 
Lie on her coverlet? or will you say, 

‘Your hands are white, lady, as when you wed, 

“ ‘Where did you bleed?’ and must I stammer out-, 
‘Nay, 

I blush indeed, fair lord, only to rend 
My sleeve up to my shoulder, where there lay 

“ ‘A knife-point last night’: so must I defend 
The honour of the lady Guenevere? 

Not so, fair lords, even if the world should end 

“This very day, and you were judges here 
Instead of God. Did you see Mellyagraunce 
When Launcelot stood by him? what while fear 
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“Curdled his bloody and how his teeth did dance, 

Hb side sink in? as my knight cried and said, 

‘Slayer of unarm’d men, here b a chance! 

“ ‘Setter of traps, I pray you guard your head. 

By God I am so glad to fight with you, 

Stripper of ladies, that my hand feels lead 

“ ‘For driving weight; hurrah now! draw and do, 

For all my wounds are moving in my breast, 

And I am getting mad with waiting so.’ 

“He struck hb hands together o’er the beast. 

Who fell down flat, and grovell’d at hb feet. 

And groan’d at being slain so young — *at least.’ 

“My knight said, ‘Rise you, sir, who are so fleet 
At catching ladies, half-arm’d will I fight, 

My left side all uncovered!’ then I weet, 

“Up sprang Sir Mellyagraunce with great delight 
Upon hb knave’s face; not until just then 
Did I quite hate him, as I saw my knight 

“Along the Ibts look to my stake and pen 
With such a joyous smile, it made me sigh 
From agony beneath my wabt^chain, when 

“The fight b^an, and to me they drew nigh; 

Ever Sir Launcelot kept him on the rights 
And traversed warily, and ever high 

“And fast leapt caitiff’s sword, until my knight 
Sudden threw up hb sword to hb left hand, 

Caught it, and swung it; that was all the fight. 

“Except a spout of blood on the hot land; 

For it was hottest summer; and I know 
I wonder’d how the fire, while 1 should stand, 

^‘And bum, against the heat, would quiver so, 

Yards above my head; thus these matters went; 
Which things were only warnings of the woe 
p 
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“That fell on me. Yet Mellyagraunce was shent, 
For Mellyagraunce had fought against the Lord; 
Therefore, my lords, take heed lest you be blent 

“With all this wickedness; say no rash word 
Against me, being so beautiful; my eyes, 

Wept all away to grey, may bring some sword 

“To drown you in your blood; see my breast rise, 
Like waves of purple sea, as^here I stand; 

And how my arms are moved in wonderful wise, 

“Yea also at my full heart’s strong command, 

Sec through my long throat how the words go up 
In ripples to my mouth; how in my hand 

“The shadow lies like wine within a cup 
Of marvellously colour’d gold; yea now 
This little wind is rising, look you up, 

“And wonder how the light is falling so 
U'itbin my moving tresses: will you dare, 

When you have looked a little on my brow, 

“To say this thing is vile? or will you care 
For any plausible lies of cunning woof, 

When you can see my face witli no lie there 

“For ever? am I not a gracious proof— 

*But in your chamber Launcclot was found* — 

Is there a good knight then would stand aloof, 

“When a queen says with gentle queenly sound: 
‘O true as steel come now and talk with me, 

I love to sec your step upon the ground 

“ ‘Unwavering, also well I love to sec 

That gracious smile light up your face, and hear 

Your wonderful words, that all mean verily 

“ ‘The thing they seem to mean: good friend, so 
To me in everything, come here to-night, 

Or else Utc liours will pass most dull and drear; 
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** *lf you come not, I fear this time I might 
Get thinking over much of times gone by, 

When I was young, and green hope was in sight; 

“ ‘For no man cares now to know why I sigh; 

And no man comes to sing me pleasant songs. 

Nor any brings me the sweet flowers that lie 

“ ‘So thick in the gardens; therefore one so longs 

To see you, Launcelot; that we may be 

Like children once again, free from all wrongs 

“ ‘Just for one night.* Did he not come to me? 

What thing could keep true Launcelot away 
If I said ‘come*? there was one less than three 

“In my quiet room that night, and we were gay; 

Till sudden I rose up, weak, pale, and sick, 

Because a bawling broke our dream up, yea 

“I looked at Launceloc*s face and could not speak. 

For he looked helpless too, for a little while; 

Then I remember how I tried to shriek, 

“And could not, but fell down; from tile to tile 
The stones they threw up rattled o'er my head, 

And made me dizzier; till within a while 

“My maids were all about me, and my head 
On Launcelot *s breast was being soothed away 
From its white chattering, until Launcelot said — 

“By God! I will not tell you more to^lay, 

Judge any way you will — what matters it? 

You know quite well the story of that fray, 

“How Launcelot still’d their bawling, the mad fit 
That caught up Gauwaine — all, all, verily, 

But just that which would save me; these things flit. 

“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 

Whatever may have happen’d these long years, 

God knows I speak truth, saying that you He! 
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“All I have said is truth, by Christ’s dear tears.” 
She would not speak another word, but stood 
Turn’d sideways; listening, like a man who hears 

His brother’s trumpet sounding through the wood 
Of his foes’ lances. She lean’d eagerly, 

And gave a slight spring sometimes, as she could 

At last hear something really; joyfully 

Her cheek grew crimson, as the headlong speed 

Of the roan charger drew all men to see, 

The knight who came was Launcelot at good need. 


OLD LOVE 

“You must be very old, Sir Giles,” 

I said; he said: “Yea, very old”: 

Whereat the mournfullest of smiles 
Creased hb dry skin with many a fold. 

“They hammer’d out my basnet point 
Into a round salade,” he said, 

“The basnet being quite out of joint, 
Natheless the salade rasps my head.'* 

He ga2ed at the great fire awhile: 

“And you are getting old. Sir John”; 

(He said thb with that cunning smile 
That was most sad;) “we both wear on, 

“Knights come to court and look at me, 
With eyebrow's up, except my lord, 

And my dear lady, none I see 
That know the ways of my old s\vord.” 

(My lady! at that word no pang 
Stopp’d all my blood.) “But tell me, John, 

Is it quite true that pagans hang 
So thick about the east, that on 
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**The eastern sea no Venice flag 

Can fly unpaid for?” “True,” I said, 
“And in such way the miscreants drag 
Christ’s cross upon the ground, I dread 

“That Constantine must fall this year.” 

Within my heart; “These things are small; 
This is not small, that things outwear 
I thought were made for ever, yea, all, 

“All things go soon or late”; I said— 

I saw the duke in court next day; 

Just as before, his grand great head 
Abo\'e his gold robes dreaming lay. 

Only his face was paler; there 
I saw his duchess sit by him; 

And she— she was changed more; her hair 
Before my eyes that used to swim, 

And make me dizzy with great bliss 
Once, when I used to watch her sit— 

Her hair is bright still, yet it is 

As though some dust were thrown on it. 

Her eyes are shallower, as though 
Some grey glass were behind; her brow 
And cheeks the straining bones show through, 
Are not so good for kissing now. 

Her lips are drier now she is 

A great duke’s wife these many years. 
They will not shudder with a kiss 

As once they did, being moist with tears. 

Also her hands have lost that way 
Of clinging that they used to have; 

They look’d quite easy, as they lay 
Upon the silken cushions brave 

With broidery of the apples green 
My Lord Duke bears upon his shield. 

Her face, alas I that I have seen 
Look fresher than an April field, 
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This Is all gone now; gone also 
Her tender walking; when she walks 
She is most queenly I well know, 

And she is fair still: — as the stalb 

Of faded summer^lUles are, 

So is she grown now unto me 
This spring-time, when the flowers star 
The meadows, birds sing wonderfully. 

I warrant once she used to cling 
About his neck, and kiss’d him so, 

And then his coming step would ring 
Joy-bells for her, — some time ago. 

Ah! sometimes like an idle dream 
That hinders true life overmuch, 
Sometimes like a lost heaven, these seem.— 
This love b not so hard to smutch. 


SHAMEFUL DEATH 

There were four of us about that bed; 

The mass-priest knelt at the side, 

I and hb mother stood at the head, 
Over hb feet lay the bride; 

We were quite sure that he was dead, 
Though hb eyes were open wide. 

He did not die In the night. 

He did not die in the day, 

But in the morning twilight 
Hb spirit pass’d away, 

When neither sun nor moon was bright, 
And the trees were merely grey. 

He was not slain with the sword, 
Knight’s axe, or the knightly spear. 
Yet spoke he never a word 
After he came in here; 

I cut away the cord 
From the neck of my brother dear. 
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He did not strike one blow. 

For the recreants came behind, 

In a place where the hornbeams grow, 

A path right hard to find. 

For the hornbeam boughs swing so, 

That the twilight makes it blind. 

They lighted a great torch then 
When his arms were pinion *d fast. 

Sir John the knight of the Fen, 

Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast^ 

With knights threescore and ten. 

Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 

I am threescore and ten, 

And my hair is all turn’d grey, 

But I met Sir John of the Fen 
Long ago on a summer day, 

And am glad to think of the moment when 
1 took his life away. 

I am threescore and ten, 

And my strength is mostly pass’d. 

But long ago I and my men, 

When the sky was overcast, 

And the smoke roll’d over the reeds of the fen, 
Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 

And now, knights all of you, 

I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 

A good knight and a true. 

And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 
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GOLDEN WINGS 

Midways of a walled garden. 

In the happy poplar land, 

Did an ancient castle stand, 

With an old knight for a warden. 

Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its walls, and old grey stone; 

Over which red apples shone 
At the right time of the year. 

On the bricks the green moss grew, 

Yellow lichen on the stone, 

Over which red apples shone; 

Little war that castle knew. 

Deep green water fill'd the moat, 

Each side had a red-brick lip, 

Green and mossy with the drip 
Of dew and rain; there was a boat 

Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern; it was great bliss 
For lovers to sit there and kiss 
In the hot summer noons, not seen. 

Across the moat the fresh west wind 
In very little ripples went; 

The way the heavy aspens bent 
Towards it, was a thing to mind. 

The painted drawbridge over it 

Went up and down with gilded chains, 
'Twas pleasant in the summer rains 
Within the bridge-house there to sit. 

There were five swans that ne'er did eat 
The water-weeds, for ladies came 
Each day, and young knights did the same, 
And gave them cakes and bread for meat. 
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They had a house of painted wood» 

A red roof gold^spiked over it. 

Wherein upon their eggs to sit 
Week after week; no drop of blood. 

Drawn from men’s bodies by s\vord*bio\vs, 
Game over there, or any tear; 

Most certainly from year to year 
’Twas pleasant as a Provence rose. 

The banners seem’d quite full of ease, 

That over, the turret-roofs hung down; 

The battlements could get no frown 
From the flower-moulded cornices. 

Who walked in that garden there? 

Miles and Giles and Isabcau, 

Tall Jehane du Castel beau, 

Alice of the golden hair, 

Big Sir Gervaise, the good knight, 

Fair Ellayne le Violet^ 

Mary, Constance flllc de fay. 

Many dames with footfall light. 

Whosoever wander’d there, 

Whether it be dame or knight, 

Half of scarlet, half of white 
Their raiment was; of roses fair 

Each wore a garland on the head. 

At Ladies’ Card the way was so: 

Fair Jehane du Castel beau 
Wore her wreath till it was dead. 

Little joy she had of it, 

Of the raiment white and red. 

Or the garland on her head, 

She had none vdth whom to sit 
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In the carven boat at noon; 

None the more did Jehanc weep, 
She would only stand and keep 
Saying, “He will be here soon/* 

Many times in the long day 
Miles and Giles and Gervaise past, 
Holding each some white hand fast, 
Every lime they heard her say: 

“Summer cometh to an end, 

Undem cometh after noon; 

Golden wings will be here soon, 
What if I some token send?** 


Wherefore lhai night within the hall, 

With open mouth and open eyes. 

Like some one listening with surprise, 

She sat before the sight of aU. 

Stoop’d down a little she sat there, 

With neck stretch’d out and chin thrown up, 
One hand around a golden cup; 

And strangely with her fingers fair 

She beat some tunc upon the gold; 

The minstrels in the gallery 
Sung: “Arthur, who will never die, 

In Avallon he groweth old/* 

And when the song was ended, she 
Rose and caught up her gown and ran; 
None stopp’d her eager face and wan 
Of all that pleasant company. 

Right 80 within her own chamber 
Upon her bed she sat; and drew 
Her breath in quick gasps; till she knew 
That no man follow’d after her: 
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She took the garland fronn her head, 

Loosed all her hair, and let it lie 
Upon the coverlit; thereby 
She laid the gown of white and red; 

And she took off her scarlet shoon. 

And bared her feet; still more and more 
Her sweet face redden’d; evermore 
She murmur’d: **He will be here soon; 

“Truly he cannot fail to know 
My tender body waits him here; 

And if he knows, I have no fear 
For poor Jchane du Castel beau.” 

« 

She took a sword within her hand. 

Whose hilts were silver, and she sung, 
Somehow like this, wild words that rung 
A long way over the moonlit land: — 

Gold wings across the seal 
Grey light from tree to tree, 

Gold hair beside my knee, 

I pray thee come to me. 

Gold wings! 

The water slips, 

The red^bill’d moorhen dips. 

Sweet kisses on red lips; 

Alas! the red rust grips, 

And the blood-red dagger rips, 

Yet, O knight, come to mel 

Are not my blue eyes sweet? 

The west wind from the wheat 
Blows cold across my feet; 

Is it not time to meet 
Gold wings across the sea? 

White swans on the green moat, 

Small feathers left afloat 
By the blue-painted boat; 

Swift running of the stoat; 

Sweet gtirgling note by note 
Of sweet music. 
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O gold wings, 

Listen how gold hair sings, 

And the Ladies’ Castle rings 
Gold wings across the sea. 

I sit on a purple bed, 

Outside the wall is red. 

Thereby the apple hangs. 

And the wasp, caught by the fangs. 

Dies in the autumn night. 

And the bat flits tiU light. 

And the love^crazed knight 

Kisses the long wet grass: 

The weary dayfe pass, — 

Gold wings across the seal 

Gold wings across the seal 
Moonlight from tree to tree, 

Sweet hair laid on my knee, 

O, sweet knight, come to me! 

Gold wings, the short night slips. 
The white swan’s long neck drips, 

I pray thee, kiss my lips. 

Gold wings across the sea. 

No answer through the moonlit night; 

No answer in the cold grey dawn; 

No answer when the shaven lawn 
Grew green, and all the roses bright* 

Her tired feet look’d cold and thin, 

Her lips were twitch’d, and wretched tears, 
Some, as she lay, roll’d past her ears, 
Some fell from off her quivering chin. 

Her long throat, stretch’d to its full lengtli. 
Rose up and fell right brokenly; 

As though the unhappy heart was nigh 
Striving to break with all its strength. 
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And when she slipp’d from off the bed. 

Her cramp’d feet would not hold her; she 
Sank down and crept on hand and knee, 
On the window-sill she laid her head. 

There, with crooked arm upon the sill, 

She look’d out, muttering dismally; 

* 'There is no sail upon the sea, 

No pennon on the empty hill. 

**I cannot stay here all alone, 

Or meet their happy faces here, 

And wretchedly I have no fear; 

A little while, and I am gone.** 

Therewith she rose upon her feet, 

And totter'd; cold and misery 
Still made the deep sobs come, till she 
At last stretch’d out her Bngers sweet. 

And caught the great sword in her hand; 

And, stealing down the silent stair. 
Barefooted in the morning air, 

And only in her smock, did stand 

Upright upon the green lawn grass; 

And hope grew in her as she said: 

*'1 have thrown off the white and red. 

And pray God it may come to pass 

“I meet him; if ten years go by 
Before I meet him; if, indeed, 

Meanwhile both soul and body bleed, 

Yet there is end of misery, 

“^id I have hope. He could not come, 

But I can go to him and show ^ 

These new things 1 have got to know. 

And make him speak, who has been dumb.** 
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O Jchane! the red morning sun 

Changed her white feet to glowing gold» 
Upon her smock, on crease and fold, 
Clianged that to gold which had been dun. 

O Miles, and Giles, and Isabeau, 

Fair Ellayne le Violet, 

Mary, Constance hlle de fay! 

Where is Jehane du Castel beau? 

O big Gervaise ride apace! 

Down to the hard yellow sand, 

Where the water meets the land. 

'I'his is Jehane by her face; 

Why has she a broken sword? 

Mary! she Is slain outright; 

Verily a piteous sight; 

Take her up without a word! 

Giles and Miles and Gervaise there, 

Ladies’ Card must meet the war: 
Whatsoever knights these are, 

Man the walls withouten fear! 

• 

Axes to the apple trees, 

Axes to the aspens tall! 

Barriers without the wall 
May be lightly made of these. 

O poor shivering Isabeau; 

Poor Ellayne le Violet, 

Bent with fear! we miss to-day 
Brave Jehane du Castel beau. 

O poor Mary, weeping so! 

Wretched Constance Bile de fay! 

Verily we miss to»day 
Fair Jehane du Castel beau. 
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The apples now grow green and sour 
Upon the mouldering castle-wall, 

Before they rip>en there they fall: 

There are no banners on the tower. 

The draggled swans most eagerly eat 
The green weeds trailing in the moat; 

Inside the rotting leaky boat 
You see a slain man’s stiffen’d feet. 


THE HAYSTACK IN THE FLOODS 

Had she come all the way for this. 

To part at last without a kiss? 

Yea, had she borne the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slain 
Beside the haystack in the floods? 

Along the dripping leafless woods, 

The stirrup touching either shoe, 

She rode astride as troopers do; 

With kirtle kilted to her knee, 

To which the mud splash’d wretchedly; 

And the wet dripp’d from every tree 
Upon her head and heavy hair, 

And on her eyelids broad and fair; 

The tears and rain ran down her face. 

By fits and starts they rode apace. 

And very often was his place 

Far off from her; he had to ride 

Ahead, to see what might betide 

,When the roads cross’d; and sometimes, when 

There rose a murmuring from his men. 

Had to turn back with promises; 

Ah me! she had but little ease; 

And often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobb’d, made giddy in the head 
By the swift riding; while, for cold. 

Her slender fingers scarce could hold 
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The wet reins; yea, and scarcely, too, 
She felt the foot within her shoe 

4 

Against the stirrup: all for this, 

To part at last without a kiss 
Beside the haystack in the Hoods. 


For when they near'd that old soak'd hay, 

They saw across the only way 

That Judas, Godmar, and the three 

Red running lions dismally 

Grinn'd from his pennon, under which, 

In one straight line along the ditch, 

They counted thirty heads. 


So then, 

While Robert turn’d round to his men, 
She saw at once the wretched end, 

And, stooping down, tried hard to rend 
Her coif the wrong way from her head, 
And hid her eyes; while Robert said: 
“Nay, love, ’tis scarcely two to one, 

At Poiciicrs where we made them run 
So fast— “why, sweet my love, good cheer. 
The Gascon frontier is so near. 

Nought after this.” 


But, “O,” she said, 

“My God! my God! I have to^tread 
The long way back without you; then 
The court at Paris; those six men; 

The gratings of the Chatcict; 

The swift Seine on some rainy day 
Like this, and people standing by, 

And laughing, while my weak hands try 
To recollect how strong men swim, 

All this, or else a life with him. 

For which I should be damned at last, 
Would God that this next hour were past I” 
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He answer’d not, but cried his ci-y, 

*‘St. George for Marnyl” cheerily; 

And laid his hand upon her rein. 

Alas! no man of all his train 
Gave back that cheery cry again; 

And, while for rage his thumb beat fast 
Upon his sword*hi1ts, some one cast 
About his neck a kerchief long, 

And bound him. 

Then they went along 
To Godmar; who said: “Now, Jehane, 
Your lover’s life is on the wane 
So fast, that, if this very hour 
You yield not as my paramour, 

He will not see the rain leave off — 

Nay, keep your tongue from gibe and scoff, 
Sir Robert, or I slay you now.” 

She laid her hand upon her brow, 

Then gazed upon the palm, as though 
She thought her forehead bled, and— “No,” 
She said, and turn’d her head away, 

As there were nothing else to say, 

And everything were settled; red 
Grew Godmar ’s face from chin to head: 
“Jehane, on yonder hill there stands 
My castle, guarding well my lands: 

What hinders me from taking you, 

And doing that I list Co do 
To your fair wilful body, while 
Your knight Hes dead?” 

A wicked smile 

Wrinkled her face, her lips grew thin, 

A long way out she thrust her chin: 

*‘You know that I should strangle you 
While you were sleeping; or bite through 
Your throat, by God’s help — ah!” she said, 
“Lord Jesus, pity your poor maid! 

For in such wise they hem me in, 

1 cannot choose but sin and sin. 
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Whatever happens: yet I think 
They could not make me cat or drink, 

And so should I just reach my rest/' 

“Nay, if you do not my behest, 

O Jehane! though I love you 
Said Godmar, “would I fail to tell 
All that I know/' “Foul lies," she said. 
“Eh? lies my Jehane? by God's head, 

At Paris folks would deem them true) 

Do you know, Jehane, they cry for you, 
‘Jehane the brown! Jehane the brown! 

Give us Jehane to burn or drown/— 

Eh — gag me Robert! — sweet my friend, 

This were indeed a piteous end 
For those long fingers, and long feet, 

And long neck, and smooth shoulders sweet; 
An end that few men would forget 
That saw it— So, an hour yet: 

Consider, Jehane, which to take 
Of life or death!" 


So, scarce awake. 
Dismounting, did she leave that place, 

And totter some yards: with her face 
Turn'd upward to the sky she lay, 

Her head on a wet heap of hay. 

And fell asleep: and while she slept, 

And did not dream, the minutes crept 
Round to the twelve again; but she. 

Being waked at last, sigh'd quietly, 

And strangely childlike came, and said: 

“I will not." Straightway Godmar's head, 
As though it hung on strong wires, turn'd 
Most sharply round, and his face burn'd. 
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For Robert — both his eyes were dry, 

He could not weep, but gloomily 
He seem’d to watch the rain; yea, too, 

His lips were firm; he tried once more 
To touch her Ups; she reach’d out, sore 
And vain desire so tortured them, 

The poor grey lips, and now the hem 
Of his sleeve brush’d them. 

With a start 

Up Godmar rose, thrust them apart; 

From Robert’s throat he loosed the bands 
Of silk and mail; with empty hands 
Held out, she stood and gazed, and saw, 

The long bright blade without a flaw 
Glide out from Godmar’s sheath, his hand 
In Robert’s hair; she saw him bend 
Back Robert’s head; she saw him send 
The thin steel down; the blow told well, 

Right backward the knight Robert fell. 

And moan’d as dogs do, being half dead, 
Unwitting, as I deem: so then 
Godmar turn’d grinning to his men, 

Who ran, some five or six, and beat 
His head to pieces at their feet. 

Then Godmar turn’d again, and said: 

**5o, Jehane, die first fitte is read! 

Take note, my lady, that your way 
Lies backward to the Chatelet!” 

She shook her head and gazed awhile 
At her cold hands with a rueful smile, 

As though this thing had made her mad. 

This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack in the floods. 
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SUMMER DAWN 

Pray but one prayer for me *twixt thy closed lips, 
Think but one thought of me up in the stars. 

The summer night waneth, the morning light slips, 
Faint and grey ’twixt the leaves of the aspen, 
betwixt the cloud^bars, 

That are patiently wailing there for the dawn ; 

Patient and colourless, though Heavcn*s gold 
Waits to float through them along with the sun. 
Far out in the meadows, above the young com, 
The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 
The uneasy wind rises ; the roses arc dun; 
Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn, 
Round the lone house in the midst of the com. 
Speak but one word to me over the com, 

Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn. 


IN PRISON 

Wearily, drearily, 

Half the day long. 

Flap the great banners 
High over the stone; 

Strangely and eerily 
Sounds the wind’s song, 
Bending the banner-poles. 

Wliilc, all alone. 

Watching the loophole’s spark, 
Lie 1, with life all dark, 

Feet tether’d, hands fetter’d 
Fast to the stone, 

The grim walls, square letter’d 
With prison’d men’s groan. 

Still strain the banner-poles 
Through the wind’s song, 
Westward the banner rolls 
Over my wrong. 
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THE EARTHLY PARADISE 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 

Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 

Or hope again for aught that i can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto ail the earth. 

Grudge every minute as it passes by. 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die— 
Remember me a little then 1 pray. 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn our bread. 
These idle verses have no power to bear; 

So let me sing of names remembered. 

Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away 
From US poor singers of an empty day. 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay. 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 

Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 
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And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 

So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me. 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


MARCH 

Slayer of the winter, art thou here again? 

O welcome, thou that bring’st the summer nigh I 
The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 
Welcome, O March! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle's song, 

Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong! 

Yea, welcome March! and though I die ere June, 
Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise, 

Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now I hear ihy brown birds raise. 
Unmindful of the past or coming days; 

Who sing: joy! a new year is begun: 

What happiness to look upon the sun!” 

Ah, what bcgettcih all this storm of bliss 
But Death himself, who crying solemnly, 

E’en from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us “Rejoice, lest pleasureless ye d^e. 

Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye live 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give.” 
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Behold once more within a quiet land 
The remnant of that once aspiring band, 

With all hopes fallen away, but such as light 
The sons of men to that unfailing night, 

That death they needs must look on face to face. 

Time passed, and ever fell the days apace 
From off the new-strung chaplet of their life; 

Yet though the time with no bright deeds was rife, 
Though no fulhlled desire now made them glad, 
They were not quite unhappy, rest they had, 

And with their hope their fear had passed away; 

New things and strange they saw from day to day; 
Honoured they were, and had no lack of things 
For which men crouch before the feet of kings, 

And, stripped of honour, yet may fail to have. 

Therefore their latter journey to the grave 
Was like those days of later autumn-tide. 

When he who in some town may chance to bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air, 

And seeing the golden haay sky so fair, 

And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music ftll, 

Sweet hopeful music, thinketh, Is this spring, 

Surely the year can scarce be perishing? 

But then he leaves the clamour of the town, 

And sees the withered scanty leaves fall down, 

The half-ploughed held, the flowerless garden-plot 
The dark full stream by summer long forgot, 

The tangled hedges where, relaxed and dead, 

The twining plants their withered berries shed, 

And feeb therewith the treachery of the sun, 

And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done. 

In such St. Lukeb short summer lived these men, 
Nearing the goal of threescore years and ten; 

The elders of the town their comrades were, 

And they to them were waxen now as dear 
As ancient men to ancient men can be; 

Grave matters of belief and f>olity 
They spoke of oft, but not alone of these; 

For in their times of idleness and ease 
They told of poets’ vain imaginings. 
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And memories vague of half-forgotten things, 

Not true nor false, but sweet to think upon. 

Tor nigh the time when first that land they won, 
When new-born March made fresh the hopeful air, 
The wanderers sat within a chamber fair, 

Guests of that city’s rulers j when the day 
Far from the sunny noon had fallen away; 

The sky grew dark, and on the window-pane 
They heard the beating of the sudden rain. 

Then, ail being satisfied with plenteous feast, 

There spoke an ancient man, the land's chief priest, 
Who said, “Dear guests, the year begins to-day, 

And fain arc we, before it pass away. 

To hear some tales of that now altered world. 
Wherefrom our fathers in old time were hurled 
By the hard hands of fate and destiny. 

Nor would ye hear perchance unwillingly 
How we have dealt with stories of the land 
Wherein the tombs of our forefathers stand: 
Wherefore henceforth two solemn feasts shall be 
In every month, at which some history 
Shall crown our joyance; and this day, indeed, 

I have a story ready for our need, 

If ye will hear it; though perchance it is 
That many things therein are writ amiss, 

This part forgotten, that part grown too great; 

For these things, too, are in the hands of fate.*’ 

They cried aloud for joy to hear him speak. 

And as again the sinking sun did break 
Through the dark clouds and blazed adown the hall, 
His clear thin voice upon their ears did fall, 

Telling a talc of times long passed away, 

When men might cross a kingdom in a day, 

And kings remembered they should one day die, 

And all folk dwelt in great simplicity. 
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APRIL 

O fair midspring, besung so oft and oft, 

How can I praise thy loveliness enow? 

Thy sun that burns not, and thy breezes soft 
That o*er the blossoms of the orchard blow, 

The thousand things that ’neath the young leaves 
grow, 

The hopes and chances of the growing year, 

Winter forgotten long, and summer near. 

When Summer brings the lily and the rose, 

She brings us fear; her very death she brings 
Hid in her anxious heart, the forge of woes; 

And, dull with fear, no more the mavis sings. 

But thou! thou diest not, but thy fresh life clings 
About the fainting autumn’s sweet decay, 

When in the earth the hopeful seed they lay. 

Ah! life of all the year, why yet do I 
Amid thy snowy blossoms’ fragrant drift. 

Still long for that which never draweth nigh. 
Striving my pleasure from my pain to sift, 

Some weight from off my fluttering mirth to lift? 
—Now, when far bells are ringing, “Come again, 
Come back, past years! why will ye pass in vain?” 

And now the watery April sun lit up 
Upon the fair board golden ewer and cup, 

And over the bright silken tapestry 
The fresh young boughs were gladdening every eye, 
And round the board old faces you might see 
Amidst the blossoms and their greenery. 

So when the flutes were silent, and the birds, 
Rejoicing in their flood of unknown words. 

Were heard again, a silken-fastened book 
A certain elder from his raiment took, 

And said, “O friends, few words are best to — 

And no new thing I bring you; yet ye may 
Be pleased to hear an ancient tale again, 

That, told so long ago, doth yet remain 
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Fresh e’en *mongst us, far from ihe Argive land: 
Which laic this book, writ wholly by mine hand, 
Holds gathered up as I have heard it told. 

“Surely I fear me, midst the ancient gold 
Base metal ye will light on here and there, 
Though I have noted everything with care, 

And with good will have set down nothing new 
Nor holds the land another book for you 
That has the tale in full with nought beside, 

So unto me let your good word betide; 

Though, take it as ye may, no small delight 
I had, herein this well-loved tale to write.’* 


MAY 

O love, this morn when the sweet nightingale 
Had so long hnished all he had to say, 

That thou hadst slept, and sleep had told his tale; 
And midst a peaceful dream had stolen away 
In fragrant dawning of the fim of May, 

Didst thou see aught? didst thou hear voices sing 
Ere to the risen sun the bells ’gan ring? 

For then methought the Lord of Love went by 
To take possession of his flowery throne, 

Ringed round with maids, and youths, and min- 
strelsy; 

A little while I sighed to And him gone, 

A little while the dawning was alone, 

And the light gathered; then I held my breath, 

And shuddered at the sight of Eld and Death. 

AlasI Love passed me m the twilight dun, 

Hb music hushed the wakening ousel’s song; 

But on these twain slione out the golden sun, 

And o’er their heads the brown bird’s tune was strong, 
As shivering, *twixt the trees they stole along; 

None noted aught their noiseless passing by, 

The world had quite forgotten it must die. 
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Now must these men be glad a little while 
That they had lived to see May once more smile 
Upon the earth; wherefore, as men who know 
How fast the bad days and the good days go, 

They gathered at the feast: the fair abode 
Wherein they sat, o’er looked, across the road 
Unhedged green meads, which willowy streams 
passed through, 

And on that morn, before the fresh May dew 
Had dried upon the sunniest spot of grass, 

Prom bush to bush did youths and maidens pass 
In raiment meet for May apparelled, 

Gathering the inilk*white blossoms and the red; 

And now, with noon long past, and that bright day 

Growing aweary, on the sunny way 

They wandered, crowned with howers, and loitering, 

And weary, yet were fresh enough to sing 

The carols of the morn, and pensive, still 

Had cast away their doubt of death and ill, 

And flushed with love, no more grew red with shame. 

So to the elders as they sat, there came. 

With scent of flowers, the murmur of that folk 
Wherethrough from time to time a song outbroke, 
Till scarce (hey thought about the story due; 

Yet, when anigh to sun-setting it grew, 

A book upon the board an elder laid, 

And turning from the open window said, 

*^Too fair a tale the lovely time doth ask, 

For this of mine to be an easy task. 

Yet in what words soever this is writ. 

As for the matter, I dare say of It 
That it is lovely as the lovely May; 

Pass then the manner, since the learned say 
No written record was there of the tale, 

Ere we from our fair land of Greece set sail; 

How this may be I know not, this I know 
That such like tales the wind would seem to blow 
From place to place, e*en as the feathery seed 
Is borne across the sea to help the need 
Of barren isles; so, sirs, from seed thus sown, 

This flower, a gift from other lands has grown. 
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JUNE 

O June, O June, that we desired so, 

Wilt thou not make us happy on this day? 

Across the river thy soft breezes blow 
Sweet with the scent of beanfields far away, 
Above our heads rustle the aspens grey, 

Calin is the sky with harmless clouds beset, 

No thought of storm the morning vexes yet. 

See, we have left our hopes and fears behind 
To give our very hearts up unto thee; 

What belter place than this then could we find 
By this sweet stream that knows not of the sea, 
That guesses not the city’s misery, 

This little stream whose hamlets scarce have 
names, 

This far-off, lonely mother of the Thames? 

Here then, O June, thy kindness will we take; 
And if indeed but pensive men wc seem, 

What should we do? thou wouldst not have us 
wake 

From out the arms of this rare happy dream 
And w'ish to leave the murmur of the stream. 

The rustling boughs, the twitter of the birds, 

And all thy thousand peaceful happy words. 


Now in the early June they deemed it good 
That they should go unto a house that stood 
On their chief river, so upon a day 
With favouring wind and tide they took their way 
Up the fair stream; most lovely was the time 
Even amidst the days of that fair clime, 

And still the^anderers thought about their lives. 
And (hat desire that rippling water gives 
To youthful hearts to wander any\vhere. 

So midst sweet sights and sounds a house most 
fair 
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They came to, set upon the river side 
Where kindly folk their coming did abide; 

There they took land, and in the lime-trees’ shade 
Beneath the trees they found the fair feast laid, 

And sat, well pleased; but when the water-hen 
Had got at last to think them harmless men, 

And they with rest, and pleasure, and old wine, 
Began to feel immortal and divine. 

An elder spoke, “O gentle friends, the day 
Amid such calm delight now slips away, 

And ye yourselves arc grown so bright and glad 
I care not if I tell you something sad; 

Sad, though the life I tell you of passed by, 
Unstained by sordid strife or mbery; 

Sad, because though a glorious end it tells, 

Yet on the end of glorious life it dwells, 

And striving through all things to reach the best 
Upon no midway happiness will rest/* 


JULY 

Fair was the morn to-day, the blossom’s scent 
Floated across the fresh grass, and the bees 
With low vexed song from rose to lily went; 

A gentle wind was in the heavy trees. 

And thine eyes shone with joyous memories; 

Fair was the early morn, and fair wcri thou, 

And I was happy — ^Ah, be happy now! 

Peace and content without \is, love within 
That hour there was, now thunder and wild rain 
Have wrapped the cowering world, and foolbh sin. 
And nameless pride, have made us wbe in vain; 
Ah, love! although the morn shall come again. 
And on new rose-buds the new sun shall smile. 
Can we regain what we have lost meanwhile? 
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E’en now ihc west grows clear of storm and threat, 
But midst the lightning did the fair sun die— 

Ah, he shall rise again for ages yet, 

He cannot waste his life— but thou and I— 

Who knows if next morn this felicity 
My lips may feel, or if thou still shalt live 
1 his seal of love renewed once more to give? 

Within a lovely valley, watered well 
With flowery streams, the July feast befell, 

And there within the Chief- priest’s fair abode 
They cast aside their trouble’s heavy load, 

Scarce made aweary by the sultry day. 

The earth no longer laboured; shaded lay 
The swcct-brcatlicd kinc; across the sunny vale. 
From hill to hill, the wandering rook did sail, 

Lazily croaking, midst his dreams of spring; 

Nor more awake the pink-foot dove did cling 
Unto the beech-bough, murmuring now and then. 
All rested but the restless sons of men 
And the great sun that wrouglit this happiness, 

And all the vale with fruitful hopes did bless. 

So in a marble chamber bright with flowers, 

The old men feasted through the fresher houj^, • 

And at the hottest time of all the day 

When now the sun was on his downward way, 

Sat listening to a tale an elder told, 

New to his fathers while they yet did hold 
I'hc cities of some far-off Grecian isle. 

Though in the heavens the cloud offeree and guile 
Was gathering dark that sent them o’er the sea 
To win new lands for their posterity. 
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AUGUST 

Across the gap made by our English hinds. 

Amidst the Roman*s handiwork, behold 

Far off the long-roofed church; the shepherd binds 

The withy round the hurdles of his fold, 

0own in the foss the river fed of old, 

Thai through long lapse of time has grown to be 
The little grassy valley that you see. 

Rest here awhile, not yet the eve is still. 

The bees are wandering yet, and you may hear 
The barley mowers on the trenched hill, 

The sheep-bells, and the restless changing weir. 

Ail little sounds made musical and clear 
Beneath the sky that burning August gives. 

While yet the thought of glorious Summer lives. 

All, love! such happy days, such days as these, 
Must we still waste them, craving for the best, 

Like lovers o’er the painted images 

Of those who once their yearning hearts have blessed? 

Have we been happy on our day of rest? 

Thine eyes say “yes,” — but if it came again, 
Perchance its ending would not seem so vain. 

Now came fulfilment of the year’s desire, 

The tall wheat, coloured by the August fire 
Grew heavy-headed, dreading its decay, 

And blacker grew the elm-trees day by day. 

About the edges of the yellow corn. 

And o’er the gardens grown somewhat outworn 
The bees went hurrying to fill up their store; 

The apple-boughs bent over more and more; 

With peach and apricot the garden wall 
Was odorous, and the pears began to fall 
From off the high tree with each freshening breeze. 

So in a house bordered about with trees, 

A little raised above the waving gold 
The Wanderers heard this marvellous story told. 
While ’twixt the gleaming Basks of ancient wine, 
They watched the reapers’ slow advancing line. 
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SEPTEMBER 

O come at last, to >vhom the spring*tide*s hope 
Looked for through blossoms, what hast thou for 
me? 

Green grows the grass upon the dewy slope 
Beneath thy gold«hung, grey-leaved apple-tree 
Moveless, e’en as the autumn fain would be 
That shades its sad eyes from the rising sun 
And weeps at eve because the day is done. 

What vision wilt thou give me, autumn morn, 
To make thy pensive sweetness more complete? 
What talc, ne’er to be told, of folk unborn? 

What images of grcy-clad damsels sweet 
Shall cross thy sward with dainty noiseless feet? 
What nameless shamel^t longings made alive, 
Soft-eyed September, will thy sad heart give? 

Look long, O longing eyes, and look in vain! 
Strain idly, aching heart, and yet be wise, 

And hope no more for things to come again 
That thou beheldest once with careless eyesi 
Like a new-wakened man thou art, who tries 
To dream again the dream that made him glad 
When in his arms his loving love he Jiad. 


Mid young September’s fruit-trees next they met, 
With calm hearts, willing such things to forget 
As men had best forget; and certainly 
E’en such a day it was when this might be 
If e’er it might be; fair, without a cloud. 

Yet windless, so that a grey haze did shroud 
The bright blue; neither burning overmuch, 

Nor chill, the blood of those old folk to touch 
With fretful, restless memory of despair. 

Withal no promise of the fruitful year 
Seemed unfulfilled in that fair autumn-tide; 

The level ground along the river-side 
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' Was merry through the day with sounds of those 
Who gathered apples; o’er the stream arose 
The northward4ooking slopes where the swine 
ranged 

Over the fields that hook and scythe had changed 
Since the last month; but ’twixt the tree-boles grey 
Above them did they see the terraced way. 

And over that the vine-stocks, row on row, 

Whose dusty leaves, well thinned and yellowing now, 
But little hid the bright-bloomed vine-bunches. 

There day-long ’neath the shadows of the trees 
Those elders sat; chary of speech they were, 

For good it seemed to watch the young folk there. 
Not so much busied with their harvesting, 

But o’er their baskets they might stop to sing; 

Nor for the end of labour all so fain 

But eyes of men from eyes of maids might gain 

Some look desired. 

So at the midday those 
Who played with labour in the deep green close 
Stinted their gathering for awhile to eat; 

Then to the ciders did it seem most meet 
Amidst of these to set forth what they might 
Of lore remembered, and to let the night 
Bury its own dead thoughts with wine and sleep; 

So while the loitering autumn sun did creep 
O’er flower-crowned heads, and past sweet eyes of 
grey. 

And eager lips, and fresh round limbs that lay 
Amid the golden fruit — fruit sweet and fair 
Themselves, that happy days and love did bear 
And life unburdened-^^while the failing sun 
Drew up the light clouds, was this tale begun. 

Sad, but not sad enow to load the yoke. 

E’en by a feather’s weight, of those old folk. 

Sad, and believed but for its sweetness’ sake 
By the young folk, desiring not to break 
The spell that sorrow’s image cast on them. 

As dreamlike she went past with fluttering hem. 


Q 
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OCTOBER 


O love, turn from the unchanging sea, and gaze 
Down these grey slopes upon the year grown old, 
Andying mid the autumn-scented haze, 

That hangeth o’er the hollow in the wold, 

Where the wind-bitten ancient elms enfold 
Grey church, long bam, orchard, and red -roofed 
stead, 

Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 

Come down, O love; may not our hands still meet, 
Since still we live to-day, fo^etting June, 

Forgetting May, deeming October sweet — 

— O hearken, hearken! through the afternoon, 

The grey tower sings a strange old tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet, and sad, the toiling year’s last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 

And wc too— will it not be soft and kind, 

That rest from life, from patience and from pain; 
That rest from bliss we know not when we find; 

Tl^at rest from Love which ne’er the end can gain?— 
Hark, how the tune swells, that ercwhile did wane! 
Look up, love! — ah, cling close and never move! 
How can I have enough of life and love? 


October drew our elders to a house, 

That mid the tangled vines, and clamorous 
Glad vintagers, stood calm, slim-pillared, white. 

As though it fain would hide away from sight 
The joy that through the sad lost autumn rung. 

As hot the day was, as when summer hung, 

With worn feet, on the last step of July, 

Ashamed to cast its flowery raiment by: 

Round the old men the white porch -pillars stood. 
Gold-stained, as with the sun, streaked as tvith blood, 
Blood of the earth, at least; and to and fro 
Before them did the high -girt maidens go, 



Eager, bright -eyed, and careless of to-morn; 

And young men with them, nowise made forlorn 
By love and autumn- tide; and in nowise 
Content to pray for love with hopeless eyes. 

Close lips, and timid hands; rather, indeed. 

Lest youth and life should fail them at their need, 

At what light Joyous semblance of him ran 
Amidst the vines, ’twixt eyes of maid and man, 
Wilfully blind they caught. 

But now at last, 

As in the apple -gat he ring tide late past. 

So would the elders do now; in a while. 

He who should tell the tale, with a grave smile, 

And eyes fbccd on the fairest damsel there. 

Began to say: ^‘Ye blithe folk well might bear 
To hearken to a sad talc; yet to-day 
No heart I have to cast all hope away 
From out my history: so be warned hereby, 

Nor wait unto the end, deliciously 

To nurse your pity; for the end is good 

And peaceful, howso buffeting and rude 

Winds, waves, and men were, ere the end was done.*' 

The sweet eyes that his eyes were set upon 
Were hid by shamefast lids as he did speak. 

And redder colour burned on her fresh cheek. 

And her lips smiled, as, with a half-sad sigh, 

He 'gan to tell this lovesome history. 
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NOVEMBER 

Arc thine eyes weary? is ihy heart too sick 
To struggle any more with doubt and thought, 

Whose formless veil draws darkening now and thick 
Across thee, e*cn as smoke-tinged mist-wrcaihs brought 
Down a fair dale to make it blind and nought? 

Art thou so weary that no world there seems 
Beyond these four walls, hung with pain and dreams? 

Look out upon the real world, w'here the moon, 
Half* way ’twixt root and crown of these high trees. 
Turns the dead midnight into dreamy noon. 

Silent and full of wonders, for the breeze 
Died at the sunset, and no images, 

No hopes Of day, arc left in sky or earth— 

Is it not fair, and of most wondrous worth? 

Yea* I have looked, and seen November there; 

The changeless seal of change it seemed to be* 

Fair death of things that, living once, were fair; 

Bright sign of loneliness too great for me, 

Strange image of the dread eternity, 

In whose void patience how can these have part, 
These outstretched feverish hands, this restless heart? 


On a clear eve, when the November sky 
Grew red with promise of the hoar* frost nigh, 

These ancient men turned from the outside cold, 
With something like content that they, grown old, 
Needed but little now to help the ease 
Of those last da>-s before the final peace. 

The empty month for them left no regret 

For sweet things gained and lost, and longed for yet, 

*Twixt spring-tide and this dying of the year. 

Few things of small account the whole did bear, 

Nor like a long lifetime of misery 
Those few days seemed, as oft to such may be 
As* seeing the patience of the world, whereby 
Midst all its strife it falb not utterly 
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Into a wild, confused mass of pain, 

Yet note it not, and have no will to gain, 

Since they are young, a little time of rest, 

Midst their vain raging for the hopeless best. 

Such thought, perchance, was in his heart, who broke 
The silence of the hr^ide now, and spoke; 

“This eve my talc tells of a fair maid born 
Within a peaceful land, that peace to scorn, 

In turn to scorn the deeds of mighty kings. 

The counsel of the wise, and far-famed things. 

And envied lives; so, born for discontent, 

She through the eager world of base folk went. 

Still gaining nought but heavier weariness. 

God grant that somewhere now content may bless 
Her yearning heart; that she may look and smile 
On the strange earth that wearied her awhile. 

And now forgets her! Yet so do not we. 

Though some of us have lived full happily T’ 


DECEMBER 

Dead lonely night and all streets quiet now. 

Thin o'er the moon the hindmost cloud swims past 
Of that great rack that brought us up the snow; 

On earth strange shadows o’er the snow are cast; 

Pale stars, bright moon, swift cloud make heaven so 
vast 

That earth left silent by the wind of night 

Seems shrunken 'neath the grey unmeasured height. 

Ah I through the hush the looked-for midnight 
clangs! 

And then,' e'en while its last stroke's solemn drone 
In the cold air by unlit windows hangs. 

Out break the bells above the year foredone, 

Change, kindness lost, love left unloved alone; 

Till their despairing sweetness makes thee deem 
Thou once wert loved, if but amidst a dream. 
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O ihou who clingest still to life and love, 

Though nought of good, no God thou mayst discern, 
Though nought that is, thine utmost woe can move, 
Though no soul knows wherewith thine heart doth yearn, 
Yet, since ihy weary lips no curse can learn, 

Cast no least thing thou lovedst once away. 

Since yet perchance thine eyes shall see the day. 


December came, with mirth men needs must make 
E’en for the empty days and leisure’s sake 
That earth’s cold leaden sleep doth bring; so there 
Our elders sat within the guest^hall fair, 

Not looking older for the snow without; 

Cheery enough; remembering not old doubt, 

A gnawing pain once, grown too hard to bear, 

And SO cast by; not thinking of old fear. 

That conquering once, e’en with its victory 
Must fade away, and, like all things else, die. 

Not thinking of much ebc than that they had 
Enough of life to make them somewhat glad 
When all went well with them. Now so it fell 
That mariners were there, who ’gan to tell 
Mishaps betid upon the winter seas, 

Which set some younger men amidst of these 
To ask the Wanderers of their voyage vain, 

As knowing scarce the talc thereof. Small pain 
It gave them now to answer: yet belike 
On the old men, their hosts, the thing did strike 
In jarring wise, this turning o’er and o’er 
Of memories once so bitter sharp and sore. 
Wherefore at last an elder said, “Let be. 

My mastersl if about the troublous sea 
Ye needs must hear, hearken a tale once told 
By kin of ours in the dim days of old. 

Whose thoughts when turning to a peaceful home 
Unto this very west of ours must come — 

Scarce causelessly mcsccms when all is said, 

And 1 remember that years bow my head, 

And not the trouble of tliosc days of war. 

Of loss and wrong that in old stories are.” 
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JANUARY 

From thb dull rainy undersky and low, 

This murky ending of a leaden day. 

That never knew the sun, this half- thawed snow, 
These tossing black boughs faint against the grey 
Of gathering night, thou turncst, dear, away 
Silent, but with thy scarce-sccn kindly smile 
Sent through the dusk my longing to beguile. 

There, the lights gleam, and all is dark without! 
And in the sudden change our eyes meet dazed — 
O look, love, look again! the veil of doubt 
Just for one flash, past counting, then was raised! 

O eyes of heaven, as clear thy sweet soul blazed 
On mine a momentl O come back again 
Strange rest and dear amid the long dull pain! 

Nay, nay, gone byl though there she sitteth still. 
With wide grey eyes so frank and fathomless — 

Be patient, heart, thy days they yet shall fill 
With utter rest— Yea, now thy pain they bless, 

And feed thy last hope of the world's redress — 

O unseen hurrying rack! O wailing wind! 

What rest and where go ye this night to find? 


The year has changed its name since that last tale; 
Yet nought the prisoned spring doth that avail. 
Deep buried under snow the country lies; 

Made dim by whirling flakes the rook still flies 
South-west before the wind; noon is as still 
As midnight on the southward-looking hill. 

Whose slopes have heard so many words and loud 
Since on the vine the woolly buds first showed. 

The raven hanging o’er the farmstead gate, 

While for another death bis eye doth wait, 

Hears but the muffled sound of crowded byre 
And winds' moan round the wall. Up in the spire 
The watcher set high o’er the half- hid town 
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Hearkens the sound of chiming bells fall down 
Below him; and so dull and dead they seem 
That he might well-nigh be amidst a dream 
Wherein folk hear and hear not. 

Such a tide. 

With all work gone from the hushed world outside, 
Still finds our old folk living, and they sit 
Watching the snow-flakes by the window flit 
Midmost the time *twixt noon and dusk; till now 
One of the elders clears hb knitted brow. 

And says: 

“Well, hearken of a man who first 
In every place seemed doomed to be accursed; 

To tell about hb ill hap lies on me; 

Before the winter is quite o’er, maybe 
Some other mouth of hb good hap may tell; 

But no third tale there b, of what befell 
His fated life, when he had won hb place; 

And that perchance b not so ill a case 
For him and us; for we may rise up, glad 
At all the rest and triumph that he had 
Before he died; while he, forgetting clean 
The sorrow and the joy hb eyes had seen, 

Lies quiet and well-famed — and serves to-day 
To wear a space of winicr-tidc away.** 
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FEBRUARY 

Noon — and the north-west sweeps the empty road. 
The rain-washed fields from hedge to hedge are bare; 
Beneath the leafless elms some hind’s abode 
Looks small and void, and no smoke meets the air 
From its poor hearth: one lonely rook doth dare 
The gale, and beats above the unseen corn. 

Then turns, and whirling down the wind is borne. 

Shall it not hap that on some dawn of May 
Thou shalt awake, and, thinking of days dead, 

See nothing clear but this same dreaiy day. 

Of all the days that have passed o’er thine head? 

Shalt thou not wonder, looking from thy bed, 
Through green leaves on the windless east a-firc, 

That this day too thine heart doth still desire? 

Shalt thou not wonder that it liveth yet, 

The useless hope, the useless craving pain, 

That made thy face, that lonely noontide, wet 
With more than beating of the chilly rain? 

Shah thou not hope for joy new born again. 

Since no grief ever born can ever die 

Through changeless change of seasons passing by? 


The change has come at last, and from the west 
Drives on the wind, and gives the clouds no rest. 
And ruffles up the water thin that lies 
Over the surface of the thavdng ice; 

Sunrise and sunset with no glorious show 
Are seen, as late they were across the snow; 

The wet-lipped west wind chilleth to the bone 
More than the light and flickering east hath done. 
Full soberly the earth’s fresh hope begins, 

Nor stays to think of what each new day wins: 
And still it seems to bid us tuta away 
From this chill thaw to dream of blossomed May: 
E’en as some hapless lover’s dull shame sinks 
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Away sometimes in day-dreams, and he thinks 
No more of yesterday’s dbgrace and foil. 

No more he thinks of all the sickening toil 
Of piling straw on straw to reach the sky; 

But rather now a pitying face draws nigh, 

Mid tears and prayers for pardon; and a tale 
To make love tenderer now is all the bale 
Love brought him erst. 

But on this chill dank tide 
Still arc the old men by the fireside, 

And all things cheerful round the day just done 
Shut out the memory of the cloud -drowned sun, 

And dripping bough and blotched and snow-soaked 
earth; 

And little as the tide seemed made for mirtli, 

Scarcely they lacked it less than months agone, 

When on their wrinkles bright the great sun shone; 
Rather, perchance, less pensive now they were, 

And mecter for that cause old tales to hear 
Of stirring deeds long dead: 

So, as it fell, 

Preluding nought, an elder ‘gan to tell 
The story promised in mid-winter days 
Of all that latter end of bliss and praise 
That erst befell Bellcrophon the bright^ 

Ere all except his name sank into night. 
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THE VOICE OF TOIL 

I heard men sayings Leave hope and praying. 
All days shall be as all have been; 

To-day and to-morrow bring fear and sorrow, 

The never-ending toil between. 

When Earth was younger mid toil and hunger, 

In hope we strove, and our hands were strong; 
Then great men led us, with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 

Go read in story their deeds and glory. 

Their names amidst the nameless dead; 

Turn then from lying to liS slow-dying 
In that good world to which they led; 

Where fast and faster our iron master, 

The thing we made, for ever drives. 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives. 

Where home is a hovel and dull we grovel, 
Forgetting that the world is fair; 

Where no babe we cherish, lest its very soul perish; 
Where our mirth is crime, our love a snare. 

Who now shall lead us, what god shall heed us 
As we He in the hell our hands have won? 

For us are no rulers but fools and befoolcrs. 

The great are fallen, the wise men gone. 

I heard men saying. Leave tears and praying, 

The sharp knife heedeth not the sheep; 

Are we not stronger than the rich and the wronger, 
When day breaks over dreams and sleep? 
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Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows older 
Help lies in nought but thee and me; 

Hope is before us, the long years that bore us 
Bore leaders more than men may be. 

Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry, 

And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth, 

While we the living our lifcs are giving 
To bring the bright new world to birth. 

Come, shoulder to shoulder ere earth grows older 
The Cause spreads over land and sea; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh 
And joy at last for thee and me. 

NO MASTER 

Saith man to man, Wc^vc heard and known 
That we no master need 

To live upon this earth, our own, 

In fair and manly deed. 

The grief of slaves long passed away 
For us hath forged the chain, 

1 ill now each worker’s patient day 
Builds up the House of Pain. 

And we, shall we too, crouch and quail. 
Ashamed, afraid of strife, 

And lest our lives untimely fail 
Embrace the Death in Life? 

Nay, cry aloud, and have no fear, 

Wc few against the world; 

Awake, arise! the hope we bear 
Against the curse is hurled. 

It grows and grows — are we the same, 

The feeble band, the few? 

Or what are these with eyes aflame, 

And hands to deal and do? 

This is the host that bears the word, 

No Master high or low — 

A lightning flame, a shearing sword, 

A storm to overthrow. 
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ALL'FOR THE CAUSE 

Hear a word, a word in season^ for the day b drawing 
nigh, 

When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live, and some 
to dlel 

He that dies shall not die lonely, many an one hath gone 
before; 

He that lives shall bear no burden heavier than the life they 
bore. 

Nothing ancient b their story, e’en but yesterday they bled. 

Youngest they of earth’s beloved, last of all the valiant dead. 

E’en the tidings we are telling was the tale they had to tell, 

E’en the hope that our hearts cherish, was ^e hope for 
which they fell. 

In the grave where tyrants thrust them, lies their labour 
and their pain, 

But undying from their sorrow springeth up the hope again. 

Mourn not therefore, nor lament it, that the world outlives 
their life; 

Voice and vision yet they give us, making strong our hands 
for strife. 

Some had name, and fame, and honour, learn’d they were, 
and wbe and strong; 

Some were nameless, poor, unlettered, weak in all but grief 
and wrong. 


Named and nameless all live in us; one and all they lead 
us yet 

Every pain to count for nothing, every sorrow to forget. 

Hearken how they cry, “O happy, happy ye that ye were 
born 

In the sad slow night’s departing, in the rising of the morn. 
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“Fair ill c crown the Cause hath for you> well to die or well 
to live 

Through the battle, through the tangle, peace to gain or 
peace to give.’* 

Ah, it may be I Oft meseemeth, in the days that yet shall be, 

When no slave of gold abideth ’twixt the breadth of sea to 
sea, 

Ofr, when men and maids arc merry, ere the sunlight leaves 
the earth, 

And they bless the day beloved, all too short for all their 
mirth, 

Some shall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter days of 
old, 

Ere the toil of strife and battle overthrew Ute curse of gold; 

Then ’twixt lips of loved and lover solemn thougltts of us 
shall rise; 

We who once were fools and dreamers, then shall be the 
brave and wise. 

There amidst the world new^builded shall our earthly deeds 
abide, 

Though our names be all forgotten, and the tale of how we 
died. 

Life or death then, who shall Iteed it, what we gain or what 
W'C lose? 

Fair flies life amid the struggle, and the Cause for each shall 
choose. 

Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing nigh, 

When the Cause shall call upon us, some to li\’e, and some 
to die! 
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THE MARCH OF THE WORKERS 

What is this> the sound and rumour? What is this that 
all men hear, 

Like the wind In hollow valleys when the storm is drawing 
near, 

Like the rolling on of ocean in the eventide of fear? 

’Tis the people marching on. 

Whither go they, and whence come they? What are these 
of whom ye tell? 

In what country are they dwelling ^twixt the gates of heaven 
and hell? 

Are they mine or thine for money? Will they serve a 
master well? 

Still the rumour*$ marching on. 

Hark (he rolling of the thunder! 

Lo the sunl and lo thereunder 

Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder, 

And the host comes marching on. 

Forth they come from grief and torment; on they wend 
toward health and mirth, 

All the wide world is their dwelling, every corner of the earth. 

Buy them, sell them for thy servicel Try the bargain what 
^tis worth, 

For the days are marching on. 

These are they who build thy houses, weave thy raiment, 
win thy wheat, 

Smooth the rugged, fill the barren, turn the bitter into sweet, 

All for thee this day — and ever. What reward for them is 
meet 

Till the host comes marthing on? 

Hark the rolling of the thunder! 

Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 

Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder. 

And the host comes marching on. 
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Many a hundred years passed over have they laboured deaf 
and blind; 

Never tidings reached their sorrow, never hope their toil 
might find. 

Now at last they’ve heard and hear it, and the cry comes 
down the wind. 

And their feet are marching on. 

O ye rich men hear and tremble! for with words the sound 
is rife: 

^*Once for you and death we laboured; changed hence- 
forward is the strife. 

We are men, and we shall battle for the world of men and 
Ufe; 

And our host is marching on.” 

Hark the rolling of the thunder! 

Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 

Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder, 

And the host comes marching on. 

“Is it war, then? Will ye perish as the dry wood in the fire? 

Is it peace? Then be ye of us, let your hope be our desire. 

Come and live! for life awake th, and the world shall never 
tire; 

And hope is marching on. 

“On we march then, we the workers, and the rumour that 
ye hear 

Is the blended sound of battle and deliverance drawing near; 

For the hope of every creature is the banner that we bear. 

And the world is marching on.” 

Hark the rolling of the tliunder! 

Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 

Risetli wrath, and hope, and wonder, 

And the host comes marcliing on. 
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A DEATH SONG 

What cometh here from west to east awending? 
And who are these, the marchers stern and slow? 
We bear the message that the rich are sending 
Aback to those who bade them wake and know. 

J*{ot on€, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 

But one and all if th^ would dusk the day^ 

We asked them for a life of toilsome earning, 

They bade us bide their leisure for our bread; 

We craved to speak to tell our woeful learning: 

We come back speechless, bearing back our dead. 
^ot one, not one, nor thousands must th^ slay. 

But one and all \f th^ would dusk the day» 

They will not learn; they have no ears to hearken. 
They turn their faces from the eyes of fate; 

Their gay^lit halls shut out the skies that darken. 
But, lo! this dead man knocking at the gate. 

Not one, not one, nor thousands must they stay. 

But one and all if th^ would dusk the day. 

Here lies the sign that we shall break our prison; 
Amidst the storm he won a prisoner's rest; 

But in the cloudy davm the sun arisen 
Brings us our day of work to win the best. 

Not one, not one, nor thousands must th^ slay. 

But one and all if they ivould dusk the day. 
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FROM THE UPLAND 
TO THE SEA 

Shall we wake one mom of spring, 

Glad at lieart of everything, 

Yet pensive with the thought of eve ? 
Then the white house shall we leave, 
Pass the wind-flowers and the bays, 
Through the garth, and go our ways, 
Wandering down among the meads 
Till our very joyancc needs 
Rest at last; till we shall come 
To that Sun-god's lonely home. 

Lonely on the hillside grey. 

Whence the sheep have gone away; 
Lonely till the feast-time is, 

When with prayer and praise of bliss^ 
Thither comes the country side. 

There awhile shall we abide. 

Sitting low down in the porch 
By that image with the torch: 

Thy one white hand laid upon 
The black pillar that was won 
From the far-olT Indian mine; 

And my hand nigh touching thine. 
But not touching; and thy gown 
Fair with spring-flowers cast adown 
From thy bosom and thy brow. 

There the south-west wind shall blow 
Through thine hair to reach my cheek, 
As thou sittest, nor mayst speak. 

Nor mayst move Uic hand I kiss 
For the very depth of bliss; 

Nay, nor turn thine eyes to me. 

Then desire of the great sea 
Nigh enow, but all unheard, 

In die hearts of us is stirred, 
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And we rise, we twain at last. 
And the daffodils downcast. 

Feel thy feet and we are gone 
From the lonely Sun*Crowned one. 
Then the meads fade at our back, 
And the spring day 'gins to lack 
That fresh hope that once it had; 
But we twain grow yet more glad, 
And apart no more may go 
When the grassy slope and low 
Dicth in the shingly sand: 

Then we wander hand in hand 
By the edges of the sea. 

And I weary more for thee 
Than if far apart we were, 

With a space of desert drear 
'Twixt thy lips and mine, O love! 
Ah, my joy, my Joy thereof! 



ICELAND FIRST SEEN 

Lo from our loitering ship 
a new land at last to be seen; 

Toothed rocks down the side of the firth 
on the east guard a weary wide lea, 

And black slope the hillsides above, 
striped adown with their desolate green: 

And a peak rises up on the west 
from the meeting of cloud and of sea, 
Foursquare from base unto point 
like the building of Gods that have been, 

The last of that waste of the mountains 
all cloud- wreathed and snow-fiecked and grey, 
And bright with the dawn that began 
just now at the ending of day. 

Ah! what came we forth for to see 
that our hearts are so hot with desire? 

Is it enough for our rest, 
the sight of this desolate strand, 
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And the mountain* waste voiceless as death 
but for winds that may sleep not nor tire? 
Why do we long to wend forth 
through the length and breadth of a land, 
Dreadful with grinding of ice, 
and record of scarce hidden fire, 

But chat there ’mid the grey grassy dales 
sore scarred by the ruining streams 
Lives the talc of the Northland of old 
and the undying glory of dreams? 

0 land, as some cave by the sea 
where the treasures of old have been laid, 
The sword it may be of a king 

whose name was the turning of fight: 

Or the staff of some wise of the world 
that many things made and unmade. 

Or the ring of a woman maybe 
whose woe is grown wealth and delight. 

No wheat and no wine grows above it, 
no orchard for blossom and shade; 

The few ships that sail by its blackness 
but deem it the mouth of a grave; 

Yet sure \vhen the world shall awaken, 
this too shall be mighty to save. 

Or rather, O land, if a marvel 
it seemeth that men ever sought 
Thy wastes for a field and a garden 
fulfilled of all wonder and doubt, 

And feasted amidst of the winter 
when the fight of the year had been fought, 
Whose plunder all gathered together . 
was little to babble about; 

Cry aloud from thy wastes, O thou land, 
“Not for this nor for that was 1 wrought 
Amid waning of realms and of riches 
and death of things worshipped and sure, 

1 abide here the spouse of a God, 

and I made and I make and endure.” 
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O Queen of the grief without knowledge, 
of the courage that may not avail, 

Of the longing that may not attain, 
of the love that shall never forget. 

More joy than the gladness of laughter 
thy voice hath amidst of its wail: 

More hope than of pleasure fulfilled 
amidst of thy blindness is set; 

More glorious than gaining of all 
thine unfaltering hand that shall fail: 

For what is the mark on thy brow 

but the brand that thy Brynhild doth bear? 

Lone once, and loved and undone 
by a love that no ages outwear. 

Ah! when thy Balder comes back, 
and bears from the heart of the Sun 
Peace and the healing of pain, 
and the wisdom that waiteth no more; 

And the lilies are laid on thy brow 

'mid the crown of the deeds thou hast done; 

And the roses spring up by thy feet 
that the rocks of the wilderness wore. * 

Ah! when thy Balder comes back 
and we gather the gains he hath won, 

Shall we not linger a little 
to talk of thy sweetness of old. 

Yea, turn back awhile to thy travail 
whence the Gods stood aloof to behold? 
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A GARDEN BY THE SEA 

I know a little gard enclose* 

Set thick with lily and red rose, 

Where 1 would wander if I might 
From dewy morn to dewy night, 

And have one with me wandering. 

And though within it no birds sing, 

And though no pillared house is there, 

And though the apple-boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 

And I beheld them as before. 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 

And in the close two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 

Drawn down unto the restless sea: 

Dark hills whose heath-bloom feeds no bee, 
Dark shore no ship has ever seen, 
Tormented by the billows green 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry. 

For which I cry both day and night, 

For which 1 let slip all delight, 

Whereby 1 grow both deaf and blind, 
Careless to win, unskilled to find, 

And quick to lose what all men seek. 

Yet tottering as 1 am and weak, 

Still have I left a little breath 
To seek within the jaws of death 
An entrance to that happy place, 

To seek the unforgotten face, 

Once seen, once kissed, once reft from me 
Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

B y the word Architecture is, I suppose, commonly 
understood the art of ornamental building, and in 
this sense 1 shall often have to use it here. Yet I 
would not like you to think of its productions merely as 
well 'Constructed and well-proportioned buildings, each one 
of which is handed over by the architect to other artists to 
finish, after his designs have been carried out (as we say) 
by a number of mechanical workers, who are not artists. 
A true architectural work rather is a building duly pro- 
vided with all necessary furniture, decorated with all due 
ornament, according to the use, quality, and dignity of the 
building, from mere mouldings or abstract lines, to the 
great epical works of sculpture and painting, which, except 
as decorations of the nobler form of such buildings, cannot 
be produced at all. So looked on, a work of architecture is 
a harmonious co-operative work of art, inclusive of all the 
serious arts, all those which are not engaged in the pro- 
duction of mere toys, or of ephemeral prettinesses. 

Now these works of art arc man’s expression of the value 
of life, and also the production of them makes his life of 
value: and since they can only be produced by the general 
good-will and help of the public, their continuous produc- 
tion, or the existence of the true Art of Architecture, be- 
tokens a society which, whatever elements of change it may 
bear within it, may be called stable, since it is founded on 
the happy exercise of the energies of the most useful part of 
its population. 

What the absence of this Art of Architecture may be- 
token in the long run it is not easy for us to say: because 
that lack belongs only to these later times of the world’s 
history, which as yet wc cannot fairly see, because they are 
too near to us; but clearly in the present it indicates a trans- 
ference of the interest of civilised men from the development 
of the human and intellectual energies of the race to the 
development of its mechanical energies. If this tendency 
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is to go along the logical road of development, it must be 
said (hat il will destroy the arts of design and all that is 
analogous to them in literature; but the logical outcome of 
obvipus tendencies is often thwarted by the hbtorical 
development; that is, by what I can call by no better name 
than the collective will of mankind; and unless my hopes 
deceive me, I should say that this process has already be- 
gir., that there is a revolt on foot against the utilitarianism 
which threatens (o destroy the Arts; and that it is deeper 
rooted than a mere passing fashion. For myself I do not 
indeed believe (hat this revolt can effect much, so long as 
the present state of society lasts; bui as I am sure that great 
changes which will bring about a new state of society arc 
rapidly advancing upon us, I think it a matter of much 
importance that these two revolts should join hands, or at 
least should learn to understand one another. If the New 
society when it comes (itself the result of the ceaseless 
evolution of countless years of tradition) should find tlic 
world cut off from all tradition of art, all aspiration towards 
(he beauty which man has proved that he can create, much 
time will be lost in running hither and thither after the 
new thread of art; many lives will be barren of a manly 
pleasure which the world can ill afford to lose even for a 
short time. 1 ask you, therefore, to accept what follows as 
a contribution toward the revolt against utilitarianism, 
toward the attempt at catching-up the slender thread of 
tradition before it be too late. 

Now, that Harmonious Architectural unit, inclusive of 
the arts in general, is no mere dream. I have said that it 
is only in these later times that it has become extinct: until 
the rise of modern society, no Civilisation, no Barbarism 
has been without it in some form; but it reached its fullest 
development in the Middle Ages, an epoch really more 
rcmoic from our modern habits of life and thought than the 
older civilisations were, though an important part of its 
life was carried on in our own country by men of our own 
blood. Nevertheless, remote as those times arc from ours, 
if wc arc ever to have architecture at all, we must take up 
the thread of tradition there and nowhere else, because that 
Gothic Architecture is the most completely organic form ol 
(he Art which the world has seen; the break in the thread 
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of tradition could only occur there: all the former develop- 
ments tended thithervvard, and to ignore this fact and 
attempt to catch up the thread before that point was 
reached, would be a mere piece of artificiality, betokening, 
not new birth, but a corruption into mere whim of the 
ancient traditions. 

In order to illustrate this position of mine, I must ask 
you to allow me to run very briefly over the historical 
sequence of events which led to Gothic Architecture and 
its fallj and to pardon me for slating familiar and elemen- 
tary facts which arc necessary for my purpose. I must 
admit abo that in doing this I must mostly take my illus- 
trations from works that appear on the face of them to 
belong to the category of ornamental building, rather than 
that of those complete and inclusive works of which I have 
spoken. But this incompleteness is only on the surface ; to 
those who study them they appear as belonging to the class 
of complete architectural works; they are lacking in com- 
pleteness only through the consequences of the lapse of 
time and the folly of men, who did not know what they 
were, who, pretending to use them, marred their real use 
as works of art; or in a similar spirit abused them by mak- 
ing them serve their turn as instruments to express their 
passing passion and spite of the hour. 

We may divide the history of the Art of Architecture into 
two periods, the Ancient and the Medieval: the Ancient 
again may be divided into two styles, the barbarian (in the 
Greek sense) and the classical. We have, then, three great 
styles to consider: the Barbarian, the Classical, and the 
Medieval. The two former, however, were partly syn- 
chronous, and at least overlapped somewhat. When the 
curtain of Che stage of definite history first draws up, we 
find the small exclusive circle of the highest civilisation, 
which was dominated by Hellenic thought and science, 
fitted with a very distinctive and orderly architectural 
style. That style appears to us to be, within its limits, one 
of extreme refinement, and perhaps seemed so to those who 
originally practised it. Moreover, it is ornamented with 
figure-sculpture far advanced towards perfection even at an 
early period of its existence, and swiftly growing in tech- 
nical excellence; yet for all that, it is, after all, a part of the 
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general style of architecture of the Barbarian world, and 
only outgoes it in tlic excellence of its figure-sculpture and 
Its refinement. The bones of it, its merely architectural 
part, are little changed from the Barbarian or primal 
building, which is a mere piling or jointing together of 
material, giving one no sense of growth in the building 
Itself and no sense of the possibility of growth in the style. 

The one Greek form of building with which we are really 
familiar, the columnar temple, though always built with 
blocks of stone, is clearly a deduction from the wooden 
god’s-housc or shrine, which was a necessary part of the 
equipment of the not very remote ancestors of the Periclean 
Greeks; nor had this god’s-house changed so much as the 
city had changed from the Tribe, or the Worship of the City 
(the true religion of the Greeks) from the Worship of the 
Ancestors of the Tribe. In fact, rigid conservatism of form 
is an essential part of Greek architecture as we know it. 
From this conservatism of form there resulted a jostling 
between the building and its higher ornament. In early 
days, indeed, wlicn some healthy barbarism yet clung to 
the sculpture, the discrepancy is not felt; but as increasing 
civilisation demands from the sculptors more naturalism 
and less restraint, it becomes more and more obvious, and 
more and more painful; till at last it becomes clear tliat 
sculpture has ceased to be a part of architecture and has 
become an extraneous art bound to the building by habit 
or superstition. The form of the ornamental building of the 
Greeks, then, was very limited, had no capacity in it for 
development, and tended to divorce from its higher or 
epical ornament. What is to be said about the spirit of it 
which ruled that form? This I think; that the narrow super- 
stition of the form of the Greek temple was not a matter of 
accident, but was the due expression of tlte exclusiveness 
and aristocratic arrogance of the ancient Greek mind, a 
natural result of which was a demand for pedantic perfec- 
tion in all the parts and details of a building; so that the 
inferior parU of the ornament arc so slavishly subordinated 
to the superior, that no invention or individuality is possible 
in them, whence comes a kind of bareness and blankness, a 
rejection in short of all roaianee, which docs not indeed 
destroy their interest as relics of past history, but which puts 
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the style of them aside as any possible foundation for the 
style of the future architecture of the world. It must be 
remembered a bo that this attempt at absolute perfection 
soon proved a snare to Greek architecture; for it could not 
be kept up long. It was easy indeed to ensure the perfect 
execution of a fret or a dentil; not so easy to ensure the per- 
fection of the higher ornament: so that as Greek energy 
began to fall back from its high-water mark, the demand for 
absolute perfection became rather a demand for absolute 
plausibility, which speedily dragged the architectural arts 
into mere Academicism. 

But long before classical art reached the last depths of 
that degradation, it had brought to birth another style of 
architecture, the Roman style, which to start with was 
differentiated from the Greek by having the habitual use of 
the arch forced upon it. To my mind, organic Architec- 
ture, Architecture which must necessarily grow, dates from 
the habitual use of the arch, which, taking into considera- 
tion its combined utility and beauty, must be pronounced 
to be the greatest invention of the human race. Until the 
time when man not only had invented the arch, but had 
gathered boldness to use it habitually, architecture was 
necessarily so limited, that strong growth was impossible to 
it. It was quite natural that a people should crystallize tlic 
first convenient form of building they might happen upon, 
or, like the Greeks, accept a traditional form without aspir- 
ation towards anything more complex or interesting. Till 
the arch came into use, building men were the slaves of 
conditions of climate, materiab, kind of labour available, 
and so forth. But once furnished with the arch, man has 
conquered Nature in the matter of building; he can defy 
the rigours of all climates under which men can live with 
fair comfort: splendid materials are not necessary to him; 
he can attain a good result from shabby and scrappy 
materials. When he wants size and span he does not need 
a horde of war-captured slaves to work for him; the free 
citizens (if there be any such) can do all that is needed with- 
out grinding their lives out before their time. The arch can 
do all that architecture needs, and in turn from the time 
when the Arch comes into habitual use, the main artistic 
business of architecture is the decoradon of the Arch; the 
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only satisfactory style is lliat which never disguises its office, 
but adorns and glorifies it. This the Roman architecture, 
the first style that used the arch, did not do. It used the 
arch frankly and simply indeed, in one part of its work, 
but did not adorn it; this part of the Roman building must, 
however, be called ei^incering rather than architecture, 
though its massive and simple dignity is a wonderful con- 
trast to the horrible and restless nightmare of modern en- 
gineering. In the other side of its work, the ornamental 
side, Roman building used the arch and adorned it, but 
disguised its office, and pretended that the structure of its 
buildings was still that of the lintel, and that the arch bore 
no weight worth speaking of. For the Romans had no 
ornamental building of their own (perhaps we should say 
no art of their own) and therefore fitted their ideas of the 
ideas of the Greek sculpture-architect on to their own mas- 
sive building; and as the Greek plastered his energetic and 
capable civilised sculpture on to the magnified shrine of 
his forefathers, so the Roman plastered sculpture, shrine, 
and all, on to his magnificent engineer’s work. In fact, 
this kind of front-building or veneering was the main re- 
source of Roman ornament; the construction and ornament 
did not interpenetrate; and to us at this date its seems 
doubtful if he gained by hiding with marble veneer the 
solid and beautiful construction of his wall of brick or con- 
crete; since others have used marble far better than he did, 
but none have built a wall or turned an arch better. As to 
the Roman ornament, it is not in iuelf worth much sacrifice 
of interest in the construction: the Greek ornament was 
cruelly limited and conventional; but everything about it 
was in its place, and there was a reason for everything, even 
though that reason were founded on superstition. But the 
Roman ornament has no more freedom than the Greek, 
while it has lost the logic of the latter: it is rich and hand- 
some, and that is all the reason it can give for its exbtencc; 
nor docs its execution and its design interpenetrate. One 
cannot conceive of the Greek ornament existing apart from 
the precision of its execution; but well as the Roman orna- 
ment is executed in all important woiks, one almost wishes 
it were less well executed, so that some mystery might be 
added to its florid handsomeness. Once again, it is a piece 
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of necessary history, and to criticize it from the point of 
view of work of to-day would be like finding fault with a 
geological epoch: and who can help feeling touched by its 
remnants which show crumbling and battered amidst the 
incongruous mass of modern houses, amidst the disorder, 
vulgarity and squalor of some modern town? If 1 have 
ventured to call your attention to what it was as architec- 
ture, it is because of the abuse of it which took place in later 
times and has even lasted into our own anti-architectural 
days; and because it Is necessary to point out that it has not 
got the qualities essential to making it a foundation for any 
possible new-birth of the arts. In its own time it was for 
centuries the only thing that redeemed the academical 
period of classical art from mere nothingness, and though 
it may almost be said to have perished before the change 
came, yet in perishing it ^ gave some token of the coming 
change, which indeed was as slow as the decay of imperial 
Rome herself. It was in the height of the taxgathering 
period of the Roman Peace, in the last days of Diocletian 
(died 313) in the palace of Spalato which he built himself 
to rest in after he was satiated with rule, that the rebel, 
Change, hrst showed in Roman art, and that the builders 
admitted that their false lintel was false, and that the arch 
could do without it. 

This was the first obscure beginning of Gothic or organic 
Architecture; henceforth till the beginning of the m<^ern 
epoch all is growth uninterrupted, however slow. Indeed, 
it b slow enough at first: Organic Architecture took two 
centuries to free itself from the fetters which the Academical 
ages had cast over it, and the Peace of Rome had vanbhed 
before it was free. But the full change came at last, and the 
architecture was born which logically should have sup- 
planted the primitive lintel-architecture, of which the 
civilized style of Greece was the last development. Archi- 
tecture was become organic; henceforth no academical 
period was possible to it, nothing but death could stop its 
growth. 

The first expression of thb freedom b called Byzantine 
Art, and there b nothing to object to in the name. For 
centuncs Byzantium was the centre of it, and its first great 
work in that city (the Church of the Holy Wisdom, built by 
R 
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Justinian in the year 540) remains iis greatest work. The 
style leaps into sudden completeness in this most lovely 
building: for there arc few works extant of much importance 
of earlier date. As to its origin, of course buildings were 
raised all through the sickness of classical art, and traditional 
forms and ways of work were still in use, and these traditions, 
which by this time included the forms of Roman building, 
were now in the hands of the Greeks. This Roma no- Greek 
building in Greek hands met with traditions drawn from 
many sources. In Syria, the borderland of so many races 
and customs, the East mingled with the West, and Byzan- 
tine art was born. Its characteristics are simplicity of 
structure and outline ofmass; amazing delicacy of ornament 
combined with abhorrence of vagueness: it is bright and 
clear in colour, pure in line, hating barrenness as much as 
vagueness; redundant, but not flprid, the very opposite of 
Roman architecture in spirit, though it took so many of its 
forms and revivified them. Nothing more beautiful than 
its best works has ever been produced by man, but in spite 
of its stately loveliness and quietude, it was the mother of 
fierce vigour in the days to come, for from its first days in 
St. Sopliia, Gothic architecture has still one thousand years 
of life before it. East and West it overran the world wher- 
ever men built with history behind them. In the East it 
mingled with the traditions of the native populations, especi- 
ally with Persia of the Sassanian period, and produced the 
whole body of what we, very erroneously, call Arab Art 
(for the Arabs never had any art) from Isphahan to Gran- 
ada. In the West it settled itself in the parts of Italy that 
Justinian had conquered, notably Ravenna, and thence 
came to Venice. From Italy, or perhaps even from Byzan- 
tium itself, it was carried into Germany and pre-Norman 
England, touching even Ireland and Scandinavia. Rome 
adopted it, and sent it another road through the south of 
France, where it fell under the infiuence of provincial Ro- 
man architecture, and produced a very strong orderly and 
logical substyle, just what one imagines the ancient Romans 
might have built, if they had been able to resist the con- 
quered Greeks who took them captive. Thence it spread 
all over France, the first development of the architecture of 
the most archilcciural of peoples, and in the north of that 
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country fell under the inHuence of the Scandinavian and 
Teutonic tribes, and produced the last of the round arched 
Gothic styles, (named by us Norman) which those energetic 
warriors carried into Sicily, where it mingled with the 
Saracenic Byzantine and produced lovely works. But we 
know it best in our own country; for Duke William *s intru- 
sive monks used it everywhere, and it drove out the native 
English style derived from Byzantium through Germany. 

Here on the verge of a new change, a change of form 
important enough (though not a change of essence), we 
may pause to consider once more what its essential qualities 
were. It was the first style since the invention of the arch 
that did due honour to it, and instead of concealing it 
decorated it in a logical manner. This was much; but the 
complete freedom that it had won, which indeed was the 
source of its ingenuousness, was more. It had shaken oiT 
the fetters of Greek superstition and aristocracy, and Roman 
pedantry, and though it must needs have had laws to be a 
style at all, it followed them of free will, and yet uncon- 
sciously. The cant of the beauty of simplicity (i.e., bare- 
ness and barrenness) did not afflict it: it was not ashamed pf 
redundancy of material, or superabundance of ornament, 
any more than nature is. Slim elegance it could produce, 
or sturdy solidity, as its moods went. Material was not its 
master, but its servant: marble was not necessary to its 
beauty; stone would do, or brick, or timber. In default of 
carving it would set together cubes of glass or whatsoever 
was shining and fair-hued, and cover every portion of its 
interiors with a fairy coat of splendour; or would mould 
mere plaster into intricacy of work scarce to be followed, 
but never wearying the eyes with its delicacy and expres- 
siveness of line. Smoothness it loves, the utmost finish that 
the hand can give; but if material or skill fail, the rougher 
work shall so be wrought that it also shall please us with its 
inventive suggestion. For the iron rule of the classical 
period, the acknowledged slavery of every one but the great 
man, was gone, and freedom had taken its place: but har- 
monious freedom. Subordination there is, but subordin- 
ation of effect, not uniformity of detail; true and necessary 
subordination, not pedantic. 

The full measure of this freedom Gothic Architecture did 
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not gain until it was in the hands of the workmen of Europe, 
the gildsmen of the Free Cities, who bn many a bloody field 
proved how dearly they valued their corporate life by the 
generous valour with which they risked their individual 
lives in its defence. But from the fiist, the tendency was 
towards this freedom of hand and mind subordinated to the 
co-operative harmony which made the freedom possible. 
That is the spirit of Gothic Architecture. 

Let us go on a while with our history: Up to this point 
the progress had always been from East to West, i.e., the 
East carried the West with it; the West must now go to the 
East to fetch new gain thence. A revival of religion was one 
of the moving causes of energy in the early Middle Ages in 
Europe, and this religion (with its enthusiasm for visible 
tokens of the objects of worship) impelled people to visit 
the East, which held the centre of that worship. Thence 
arose the w'arllke pilgrimages of the Crusades amongst races 
by no means prepared to turn their cheeks to the smiter. 
True it is that the tendency of the extreme West to seek East 
did not begin with the days Just before the Crusades. There 
was a thin stream of pilgrims setting eastward long before, 
and the Scandina\ians had found their way to Byzantium, 
not as pilgrims but as soldiers, and under the name of 
Veerings a body-guard of their blood upheld the throne of 
the Greek Kaiser, and many of them, returning home, bore 
with them ideas of art which were not lost on their scanty 
but energetic populaiions. But the crusades brought gain 
from the East in a far more wholesale manner; and I think 
it is clear that part of that gain was the idea of art tliat 
brought about the change from round-arched to pointed 
Gothic. In tliose da>*s (perhaps in ours also) it was the rule 
for conquerors settling in any country to assume that there 
could be no other system of society save that into which they 
had been born; and accordingly conquered Syria received 
a due feudal government, with the King of Jerusalem for 
Suzerain, the one person allowed by the heralds to bear 
metal on metal in hb coat-armour. Nevertheless, Uie 
Westerners who settled in thb new realm, few in number as 
they were, readily received impressions from the art which 
they saw around them, the Saracenic Byzantine Art, which 
was, after all, sympathetic with their own minds: and these 
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impressions produced the chaise. For it is not to be 
thought that there was any direct borrowing of forms from 
the East in the gradual change from the round-arched to 
the pointed Gothic: there was nothing more obvious at 
work than the influence of a kindred style, whose superior 
lightness and elegance gave a hint of the road which de- 
velopment might take. 

Certainly this change in form, when it came, was a 
startling one: the pointed-arched Gothic when it had grown 
out of its brief and most beautiful transition, was a vigorous 
youth indeed. It carried combined strength and elegance 
almost as far as it could be carried: indeed^ sometimes one 
might think it overdid the lightness of efTect, as e.g., in the 
interior of Salisbury Cathedral. If some abbot or monk of 
the eleventh century could have been brought back to his 
rebuilt church of the thirteenth, he might almost have 
thouglit that some miracle had taken place: the huge cylin- 
drical or square piers transformed into clusters of slim, 
elegant shafts; the narrow round-headed windows sup- 
planted by tall wide lancets showing the germs of the elabor- 
ate traceries of the next century, and elegantly glazed with 
pattern and subject. The bold vault spanning the wide 
nave instead of the flat wooden ceiling of past days; the 
extreme richness of the mouldings with which every member 
is treated; the elegance and order of the floral sculpture, 
the grace and good drawing of the imagery: in short, a 
complete and logical style with no loiter anything to 
apologise for, claiming homage from the intellect, as well 
as the imagination of men; the developed Gothic Architec- 
ture which has shaken off the trammels of Byzantium as 
well as of Rome, but which has, nevertheless, reached its 
glorious position step by step with nobreak and no conscious 
effort after novelty from the wall of Tiryns and the Treasury 
of Mycensc- 

This point of development was attained amidst a period 
of social conflict, the facts and tendencies of which, ignored 
by the historians of the eighteenth century, have been laid 
open to our view by our modern school of evolutionary 
historians. In the twelfth century the actual handicrafts- 
men found themselves at last face to face vrith the develop- 
ment of the earlier associations of freemen which were the 
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survivals from llie tribal society of Europe: in the teeth of 
tlicsc exclusive and aristocratic municipalities the handi- 
crafismen had associated themselves into guilds of craft, 
and were claiming their freedom from legal and arbitrary 
oppression, and a share in the government of the towns; by 
the end of the thirteenth century they had conquered the 
position cver>-tvhcre and within the next fifty or sixty years 
the go\’crnors of the free towns were the delegates of the 
craft guilds, and all handicraft was included in their 
associations. This period of their triumph, marked amidst 
other events by the Battle of Courtray. where the chivalry 
of !• ranee turned their backs in flight before the Flemish 
weavers, tNas the period during which Gothic Architecture 
reached lU zenith. It must be admitted, I think, that during 
this epoch, as far as the art of beautiful building is con- 
cerned, France and England were the architectural 
countries par excellence; but all over the intelligent world 
was spread this bright, glittering, joyous art, which had now 
reached its acme of elegance and beauty: and moreover in 
its furniture, of which I have spoken above, the excellence 
was shared in various measure betwixt the countries, of 
Eurajic. And let me note in passing that the necessarily 
ordinary conception of a Gothic interior as being a colourless 
whitey-grey place dependent on nothing but the architec- 
tural forms, is about as far from the fact as the correspond, 
ing idea of a Greek temple standing in all the chastity of 
white marble. We must remember, on the contrary, that 
both buildings were clad, and that the noblest part of their 
raiment was their share of a great epic, a story appealing 
to the hearts and minds of men. And in the Gothic 
building, especially in the half century we now have 
before us, every part of it, walls, windows, floor, was all 
looked on as space for the representation of incidents of 
the great story of mankind, as it had presented itself to 
the minds of men then living; and this space was used 
with the greatest frankness of prodigality, and one may 
fairly say that wherever a picture could be painted there 
it was painted. 

For now Gothic Architecture had completed iu furniture: 
Dante, Chaucer, Petrarch; the Gorman hero ballad-epics, 
the French Romances, the English Forest-ballads, that epic 
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of revolt, as it has been called, the Icelandic Sagas, Froissart 
and the Chroniclers, represent its literature. Its painting 
embraces a host of names (of Italy and Flanders chiefly), 
the two great realists Giotto and Van Eyk at their head: 
but every village has its painter, its carvers, its acton even; 
every man who produces tvorks of handicraft is an artbt. 
The few pieces of household goods left of its wreckage are 
marvels of beauty; its woven cloths and embroideries are 
worthy of its loveliest building, its pictured and ornamented 
books would be enough in themselves to make a great 
period of art, so excellent as they are in epic intention, in 
completeness of unerring decoration, and in marvellous 
skill of hand. In short, those masterpieces of noble building, 
those specimens of architecture, as we call them, the sight 
of which makes the holiday of our lives to-day, arc the 
standard of the whole art of those times, and tell the story 
of all the completeness of art in the heyday of life, as well 
as that of the sad story which follows. For when anything 
human has arrived at quasi-completion there remains for 
it decay and death, in order that the new thing may be 
bom from it: and this wonderful, joyous art of the Middle- 
ages could by no means escape its fate. 

In the middle^of the fourteenth century Europe was 
scourged by that mysterious terror the Black Death (a 
similar terror to which perhaps waylays the modem world), 
and, along with it, the no less mysterious pests of Com- 
mercialism and Bureaucracy attacked us. This misfortune 
was the turning-point of the Middle Ages ; once again a 
great change was at hand. 

The birth and growth of the coming change was marked 
by art with all fidelity. Gothic Architecture began to alter 
its character in the years that immediately followed on the 
Great Pest; it began to lose its exaltation of style and to 
sufi'er a diminution in the generous wealth of beauty which 
it gave us in its heyday. In some places, e.g., England, it 
grew more crabbed, and even sometimes more common- 
place; in others, as in France, it lost order, virility, and 
purity of line. But for a long time yet it was alive and 
vigorous, and showed even greater capacity than before for 
adapting itself to the needs of a developing society: nor did 
the change of style affect all its furniture injuriously; some 
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of the subsidiary arts as, c.g., Flemish tapestry and English 
wood-carving, rather gained than lost for many years. 

At last, with the close of the Fifieenth century, the Great 
Change became obvious; and we must remember that it 
was no superficial change of form, but a change of spirit 
affecting cveiy form inevitably. This change we have some- 
what boastfully, and as regards the arts quite untruthfully, 
called the New Birth. But let us see what it means. 

Society was preparing for a complete recasting of its 
elements: the Medieval Society of Status was in process of 
transition into the modern Society of Contract. New classes 
W'ere being formed to fit the new system of production which 
was at the bottom of this; political life began again with the 
new birth of bureaucracy ; and political, as distingubhed 
from natural, nationalities were being hammered together 
for llie use of that bureaucracy, which was itself a necessity 
to the new system. And withal a new religion was being 
fashioned to fit the new theory of life: in short, the Age of 
Commercialism was being borrt. 

Now some of us think that all this was a source of misery 
and degradation to the world at the time, that it is still 
causing misery and degradation, and that as a system it is 
bound to give place to a better one. Y(d we admit that it 
had a beneficent function to perform; that amidst all the 
ugliness and confusion which it brought with it, it was a 
necessary instrument for the development of freedom of 
thought and the capacities of man; for the subjugation of 
nature to his material needs. This Great Change, I say, 
was necessary and inevitable, and on this side, the side of 
commerce and commercial science and politics, was a 
genuine new birth. On this side it did not look backward 
but forward: there had been nothing like it in past history; 
it was founded on no pedantic m^el; necessity, not whim, 
was its craftsmaster. 

But, strange to say, to this living body of social, political, 
religious, scientific New Birth was bound the dead corpse of 
a past art. On every other side it bade men look forward 
to some change or oilier, were it good or bad: on the side of 
art, with the sternest pedagogic utterance, it bade men look 
backward across the days of the “Falhcn and famous men 
that begat them,** and in scorn of them, to an art that had 
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been dead a thousand years before. Hitherto from the very 
beginning the past was past» all of it that was not alive In 
the present, unconsciously to the men of the present. 
Henceforth the past was to be our present, and the blankness 
of its dead wall was to shut out the future from us. There 
are many artists at present who do not sufficiently estimate 
the enormity, the portentousness of this change, and how 
closely it is connected with the Victorian Architecture of the 
brick box and the slate Ud, which helps to make us the 
dullards that we are. How on earth could people’s ideas 
of beauty change so? you may say. Well, was it their ideas 
of beauty that changed? Was it not rather that beauty, 
however unconsciously, was no longer an object of attain- 
ment with the men of that epoch? 

This used once to puzzle me in the presence of one of the 
so-called masterpieces of the New Birth, the revived classical 
style, such a building as St. Paul’s in London, for example. 
I have found it difficult to put myself in the frame of mind 
which could accept such a work as a substitute for even the 
latest and worst Gothic building. Such taste seemed to me 
like the taste of a man who should prefer his lady-love bald. 
But now I know that it was not a matter of choice on the 
part of any one then alive who had an eye for beauty: if the 
change had been made on the grounds of beauty it would be 
wholly inexplicable; but it was not so. In the early days of 
the Renaissance there were artists possessed of the highest 
qualities; but those great men (whose greatness, mind you, 
was only in work not carried out by co-operation, painting 
and sculpture for the most part) were really but the fruit 
of the blossoming- time, the Gothic period; as was abund- 
antly proved by the succeeding periods of the Renaissance, 
which produced nothing but inanity and plausibility in ail 
the arts. A few individual artists were great truly; but 
artists were no longer the masters of art, because the people 
had ceased to be artists: its masters were pedants. St. 
Peter’s in Rome, St. Paul’s in London, were not built to 
be beautiful, or to be beautiful and convenient. They were 
not built to be homes of the citizens in their moments of 
exaltation, their supreme grief or supreme hope, but to be 
proper, respectable, and therefore to show the due amount 
of cultivation, and knowledge of the only peoples and times 
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that in the minds of their ignorant builders were not ignor- 
ant barbarians. They were built to be the homes of a 
decent uncnlhusiasiic ecclesiastieism, of those whom we 
sometimes call Dons now-a-days. Beauty and romance 
were outside the aspirations of their builders. Nor could it 
have been otherwise in those days; for, once again, archi- 
tectural beauty is the result of the harmonious and intel- 
ligent co-operation of the whole body of people engaged in 
producing the work of the workman; and by the time that 
the changeling New Birth was grown to be a vigorous imp, 
such workmen no longer existed. By that time Europe had 
begun to transform the great army of a r list-craftsmen, who 
had produced the beauty of her cities, her churches, manor- 
houses and cottages, into an enormous stock of human 
machines, who had little chance of earning a bare liveli- 
hood if they lingered over their toil to think of what they 
were doing: who were not asked to thirtk, paid to think, or 
allowed to think. That invention we have, I should hope, 
about perfected by ihls time, and it must soon give place to 
a new one. Which is happy; for as long as the invention is 
in use you need not trouble yourselves about architecture, 
since you will not gel it, as the common expression of our 
life, that is as a genuine thing. 

But at present I am not going to say anything about direct 
remedies for the miseries of the New Birth; I can only tell 
you what you ought to do if you can. I want you to sec 
that from the brief historic review of the progress of the 
Arts it results that to-day there is only one style of Archi- 
tecture on which it is possible to found a true living art, 
which is free to adapt itself to the varying conditions of 
social life, climate, and so forth, and that that style is Gothic 
architecture. The greater part of what we now call archi- 
tecture is but an imitation of an imitation of an imitation, 
the result of a tradition of dull respectability, or of foolish 
whims without root or growth in them. 

Let us look at an instance of pedantic retrospection em- 
ployed in the service of art. A Greek columnar temple, 
when it was a real thing, was a kind of holy railing built 
round a shrine: these things the people of that day wanted, 
and they naturally took the form of a Greek Temple under 
the climate of Greece and given the mood of its people. 
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But do wc want those things? If so, I should like to know 
what for. And if we pretend we do and so force a Greek 
Temple on 'k modern city, we produce such a gross piece of 
ugly absurdity as you may see spanning the Lochs at £din* 
burgh. In these islands we want a roof and walls with 
windows cut in them; and these things a Greek Temple does 
not pretend to give us. 

Will a Roman building allow us to have these necessaries? 
Well, only on the terms that we arc to be ashamed of wall, 
roof/*and windows, and pretend that we haven’t got eithci* 
of them, but rather a whimsical attempt at the imitation of 
a Greek Temple. 

Will a neo-classical building allow us these necessities? 
Pretty much on the same terms as the Roman one; except 
when it is rather more than half Gothic. It will force us 
to pretend that wc have neither roof, walls, nor windows, 
nothing but an imitation of the Roman travesty of a Greek 
Temple. 

Now a Gothic building has walls that it is not ashamed 
of; and in those walls you may cut windows wherever you 
please; and, if you please may decorate them to show that 
you are not ashamed of them; your windows, which you 
must have, become one of the great beauties of your house, 
and you have no longer to make a lesion in logic in order 
not to sit in pitchy darkness in your own house, as in the 
sham sbam-'Roman style; your window, I say, is no longer 
a concession to human weakness, an ugly necessity (gener- 
ally ugly enough in all conscience) but a glory of the art of 
Building. As for the roof in the sham style: unless the 
building is infected with Gothic common sense, you must 
pretend that you are living in a hot country which needs 
nothing but an awning, and that it never rains or snows in 
these islands. Whereas in a Gothic building the roof both 
within and without (especially within, as is most meet) is 
the crown of its beauties, the abiding place of its brain. 

Again, consider the exterior of our buildings, that part of 
them that is common to all passersby, and that no man can 
turn into private property unless he builds amidst an in- 
accessible park. The original of our neo-classic architecture 
was designed for marble in a bright dry climate, which only 
weathers it to a golden tone. Do we really like a neo-classic 
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building weather-beaten by the roughness of hundreds of 
English winters from October to June? And on the other 
hand, can any of us fail to be touched by the weathered 
surface of a Gothic building which has escaped the restorers* 
hands? Do we not clearly know the latter to be a piece of 
nature, that more excellent mood of nature that uses the 
hands and >vills of men as instruments of creation? 

Indeed time would fail me to go into the many sides of 
the contrast between the Architecture which b a mere 
pedantic imitation of what was once alive, and that which 
after a development of long centuries has still in it, as I 
think, capacities for fresh developments, since its life was 
cut short by an arbitrary recurrence to a style which 
had long lost all elements of life and growth. Once for 
all, then, when the modern world finds that the eclecti- 
cism of the present b barren and fruitless, and that it needs 
and will have a style of architecture which, 1 must tell 
you once more, can only be as part of a change as wide 
and deep as that which destroyed Feudalism; when it 
has come to that conclusion, the style of architecture 
will have to be historic in the true sense; it will not be 
able to dbpense with tradition; it cannot begin at least 
with doing something quite dincrenl from anything that has 
been done before; yet whatever the form of it may be, the 
spirit of it will be sympathy with the needs and aspirations 
of its own time, not simulation of needs and aspirations 
passed away. Thus it will remember the hbtory of the 
past, make history in the present, and teach hbtory in the 
future. As to the form of it, I see nothing for it but that the 
form, as well as the spirit, must be Gothic; an organic style 
cannot spring out of an eclectic one, but only from an 
organic one. In the future, therefore, our style of archi- 
tecture must be Gothic Architecture. 

And meanwhile of the world demanding architecture, 
what are we to do? Meanwhile? After all, b there any 
meanwhile? Arc wc not now demanding Gothic Architec- 
ture and crying for the fresh New Birth? To me it seems 
so. It b true that the world b uglier now than it was fifty 
years ago; but then people thought that ugliness a desirable 
thing, and looked at it with complacency as a sign of civil- 
isation, which no doubt it b. Now wc are no longer 
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complacent, but are grumbling in a dim unorganised man* 
ner. We feel a loss, and unless we are very unreal and help* 
less we shall presently begin to try to supply that loss. Art 
cannot be dead so long as we feel the lack of it, i say: and 
though we shall probably try many roundabout ways for 
filling up the lack; yet we shall at last be driven into the one 
right way of concluding that in spice of all risks, and all 
losses, unhappy and slavish work must come to an end. In 
that day we shall take Gothic Architecture by the hand, 
and know it for what it was and what it is. 
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THE LESSER ARTS 

H ereafter l hope in another lecture to have the 
pleasure of laying before you an historical survey of 
ihc lesser, or as they arc called the Decorative Arts, 
and I must confess it would have been pleasanter to me to 
have begun my talk with you by entering at once upon the 
sulyect of the history of this great industry; but, as I have 
something to say in a third lecture about various matters 
connected with the practice of Decoration among ourselves 
in these days, I feel that I should be in a false position before 
you, and one that might lead to confusion, or overmuch 
explanation, if I did not let you know what I think on the 
nature and scope of these arts, on their condition at the 
present time, and (heir outlook in limes to come. In doing 
this it is like enougli that I shall say things with which you 
will very much disagree; I must ask you therefore from the 
outset to believe that whatever I may blame or whatever I 
may praise, I neither, when I think of what history has 
been, am inclined to lament the past, to despise the present, 
or despair of the future; that I believe all the change and 
silr about us is a sign of the world’s life, and that it wHI lead 
—by ways, indeed, of which we have no guess— to the better- 
ing of all mankind. 

Now as to the scope and nature of these Arts I have to 
say, that (hough when I come more into the details of my 
subject I shall not meddle much with the great art of Archi- 
tecture, and less still with the great arts commonly called 
Sculpture and Painting, ycl I cannot in my own mind quite 
sever them from those lesser so-callcd Decorative Arts, 
which I have (o speak about: it is only in latter limes, and 
under the most intricate conditions of life, that they have 
fallen apart from one another; and I hold that, when they 
arc so parted, it is ill for the Arts altogether: the lesser ones 
become trivial, mechanical, unintelligent, incapable of 
resisting the changes pressed upon ll»cm by fashion or 
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dishonesty; while the greater, however they may be practised 
for a while by men of great minds and wonder-working 
hands, unhelpcd by the lesser, unhelped by each other, are 
sure to lose their dignity of popular arts, and become noth- 
ing but dull adjuncts to unmeaning pomp, or ingenious 
toys for a few rich and idle men. 

However, I have not undertaken to talk to you of Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting, in the narrower sense of 
those words, since, most unhappily as I think, these master- 
arts, these arts more specially of tlie intellect, are at the 
present day divorced from decoration in its narrower sense. 
Our subject is that great body of art, by means of which 
men have at all times more or less striven to beautify the 
familiar matters of everyday life: a wide subject, a great 
industry; both a great part of the history of the world, and 
a most helpful instrument to the study of that history. 

A very great industry indeed, comprising the crafts of 
house-building, painting, joinery and carpentry, smiths* 
work, pottery and glass-making, weaving, and many others: 
a body of art most important to the public in general, but 
still more so to us handicraftsmen; since there is scarce any- 
thing that they use, and that wc fashion, but it has always 
been thought to be unfinished till it has had some touch or 
other of decoration about it. True it is that in many or 
most cases we have got so used to this ornament, that we 
look upon it as if it had grown of itself, and note it no more 
than the mosses on the dry sticks with which we light our 
fires. So much the worse! for there is the decoration, or 
some pretence of it, and it has, or ought to have, a use and 
a meaning. For, and this is at the root of the whole matter, 
everything made by man*s hands has a form, which must be 
either beautiful or ugly; beautiful if it is in accord with 
Nature, and helps her; ugly if it is discordant with Nature, 
and thwarts her; it cannot be indifferent: we, for our parts, 
are busy or sluggish, eager or unhappy, and our eyes are 
apt to get dulled to this eventfulness of form in those things 
which we are always looking at. Now it is one of the chief 
uses of decoration, the chief part of its alliance with nature, 
that it has to sharpen our dulled senses in this matter: for 
this end are those wonders of intricate patterns interwoven, 
those strange forms invented, which men have so long 
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delighted in: forms and inlricacics that do not necessarily 
imitate nature, but in which the hand of the craftsman is 
guided to work in the way that she does, till the web, the 
cup, or the knife, look as natural, nay as lovely, as the green 
field, the river bank, or the mountain flint. 

To give people pleasure in the things they must perforce 
that is one great office of decoration; to give people 
pleasure in the things they must perforce nrnke^ that is the 
other use of it. 

Does not our subject look important enough now? I say 
that without these arts, our rest would be vacant and un- 
interesting, our labour mere endurance, mere wearing away 
of body and mind. 

As for that last use of these arts, the giving us pleasure in 
our work, I scarcely know how to speak strongly enough of 
it; and yet if! did not know the value of repeating a truth 
again and again, I should have to excuse myself to you for 
saying any more about this, when I remember how a great 
man now living has spoken of it: I mean my friend Professor 
John Ruskin: if you read the chapter in the 2iid vol. of his 
Sionts of Venice entitled, **On the Nature of Gothic, and the 
Office of the Workman therein,** you will read at once the 
truest and the most eloquent words that can possibly be 
said on the subject. What I have to say upon it can scarcely 
be more than an echo of his words, yet I repeat there is 
some use in reiterating a truth, lest it be forgotten; so I will 
say this much further: we all know what people have said 
about the curse of labour, and what heavy and grievous 
nonsense are the more part of their words thereupon; 
whereas indeed the real curses of craftsmen have been the 
curse of stupidity, and the curse of injustice from within 
and from without: no, I cannot suppose there is anybody 
here who would think it cither a good life, or an amusing 
one, to sit with one's hands before one doing noUiing — to 
live like a gentleman, as fools call it. 

Nevertheless there is dull work to be done, and a weary 
business it is setting men about such work, and seeing them 
through it, and I would rather do the work twice over with 
my own hands than liavc such a job: but now only let the 
arts which wc arc talking of beautify our labour, and be 
widely spread, intelligent, well undci’stood both by the 
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tnaker and the user, let them grow in one word popular, and 
there will be pretty much an end of dull work and its wear* 
ing slavery; and no man will any longer have an excuse for 
talking about the curse of labour, no man will any longer 
have an excuse for evading the blessing of labour. I believe 
there is nothing that will aid the world’s progress so much 
as the attainment of this; I protest there is nothing in the 
world that I desire so much as this, wrapped up, as I am 
sure it is, with changes political and social, that in one way 
or another we all desire. 

Now if the objection be made, that these arts have been 
the handmaids of luxury, of tyranny and of superstition, 
I must needs say that it is true in a sense; they have been so 
used, as many other excellent things have been. But it is 
also true that, among some nations, their most vigorous and 
freest times have been the very blossoming times of art: 
while at the same time, I must allow that these decorative 
arts have flourished among oppressed peoples, who have 
seemed to have no hope of freedom: yet I do not think that 
we shall be wrong in thinking that at such times, among such 
peoples, art, at least, was free; when it has not been, when 
it has really been gripped by superstition, or by luxury, it 
has straightway begun to sicken under that grip. Nor must 
you forget that when men say popes, kings, and emperors 
built such and such buildings, it is a mere way of speaking. 
You look in your history-books to see who built Westminster 
Abbey, who built St. Sophia at Constantinople, and they 
tell you Henry III., Justinian the Emperor. Did they? or, 
rather, men like you and me, handicraftsmen, who have left 
no names behind them, nothing but their work? 

Now as these arts call people’s attention and interest to 
the matters of every-day life in the present, so also, and that 
I think is no little matter, they call our attention at every 
step to that history, of which, I said before, they are so great 
a part; for no nation, no state of society, however rude, has 
been wholly without them: nay, there arc peoples not a 
few, of whom we know scarce anything, save that they 
thought such and such forms beautiful. So strong is the 
bond between history and decoration, that in the practice 
of the latter we cannot, if we would, wholly shake off the 
influence of past times over what we do at present. 1 do 
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not think it is too much to say that no man, however original 
he may be, can sit down to-day and draw the ornament of a 
cloth, or the form of an ordinary vessel or piece of furniture, 
that will be other than a development or a degcadation of 
forms used hundreds of years ago; and these, too, very often, 
forms that once had a serious meaning, though they are now 
become little more than a habit of the hand; forms that were 
once perhaps the mysterious symbols of worships and beliefs 
now little remembered or wholly forgotten. Those who 
have diligently followed the delightful study of these arts 
are able as if througli windows to look upon the life of the 
past:— the very first beginnings of thought among nations 
whom we cannot even name; the terrible empires of the 
ancient East; the free vigour and glory of Greece; the heavy 
weight, the firm grasp of Rome; the fall of her temporal 
Empire which spread so wide about the world all that good 
and evil which men can never forget, and never cease to 
feel; the clashing of East and West, South and North, about 
her rich and fruitful daughter Byzantium; the rise, the dis- 
sensions, and the waning of Islam; the wanderings of 
Scandinavia; the Crusades; the foundation of the Slates of 
modern Europe; the struggles of free thought with ancient 
dying system— with all these events and their meaning is the 
history of popular art interwoven; with all this, I say, the 
careful student of decoration as an historical industry 
must be familiar. When I think of this, and the usefulness 
of all this knowledge, at a time when history has become so 
earnest a study amongst us as to have given us, as it were, a 
new sense: at a time when we so long to know the reality of 
all that has happened, and are to be put off no longer with 
the dull records of the battles and intrigues of kings and 
scoundrels,- 1 say when I think of all thU, I hardly know 
how to say that this interweaving of the Decorative Arts with 
tlie history of the past is of less importance than their 
dealings with the life of the present: for sliould not these 
memories also be a part ©four daily life? 

And now let me recapitulate a little before I go further, 
before we l>cgin to look into the condition of the arts at the 
present day. These arts, I have said, arc part of a great 
system invented for the expression of a man’s delight in 
bc.iuty: all peoples and limes have used them; they have 
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been the joy of free nations, and the solace of oppressed 
nations; religion has used and elevated them, has abused 
and degraded them; they arc connected with all history, and 
are clear teachers of it; and, best of all, they are the sweet- 
eners of human labour, both to the handicraftsman, whose 
life is spent in working in them, and to people in general who 
arc influenced by the sight of them at every turn of the day’s 
work: they make our toil happy, our rest fruitful. 

And now if all I have said seems to you but mere open- 
mouthed praise of these arts, I must say that it is not for 
nothing that what I have hitherto put before you has taken 
that form. 

It is because I must now ask you this question: All these 
good things — will you have them? will you cast them from 
you? 

Are you surprised at my question — you, most of whom, 
like myself, are engaged in the actual practice of the arts 
that are, or ought to be, popular? 

In explanation, I must somewhat repeat what I have 
already said. Time was when the mystery and wonder of 
handicrafts were well acknowledged by the world, when 
imagination and fancy mingled with all things made by 
man; and in those days all handicraftsmen were artists, as 
we should now call them. But the thought of man became 
more intricate, more difficult to express; art grew a heavier 
thing to deal with, and its labour was more divided among 
great men, lesser men, and little men; till that art, which 
was once scarce more than a rest of body and soul, as the 
hand cast the shuttle or swung the hammer, became to some 
men so serious a labour, that their working lives have been 
one long tragedy of hope and fear, joy and trouble. This 
was the growth of art: like all growth, it was good and 
fruitful for awhile; like all fruitful growth, it grew into 
decay; like all decay of what was once fruitful, it will grow 
Into something new. 

Into decay; for as the arts sundered into the greater and 
the lesser, contempt on one side, carelessness on the other 
arose, both begotten of ignorance of that philosophy of the 
Decorative Arts, a hint of which I have tried just now to put 
before you. The artist came out from the handicraftsmen, 
and left them without hope of elevation, while he himself 
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was Icftwiihoui the help of intelligent, industrious sympathy. 
Both have suffered; the artist no less than the workman. It 
is with art as it fares with a company of soldiers before a 
redoubt, w'hen the captain runs forward full of hope and 
energy, but looks not behind him to see if his men are 
following, and they hang back, not knowing why they arc 
brought there to die. The captain's life is spent for nothing, 
and his men are sullen prisoners in the redoubt of Unhappi- 
ness and Brutality. 

I must in plain words say of the Decorative Arts, of all 
the arts, that it is not so much that we are inferior in them 
to all who have gone before us, but rather that they are in a 
Slate of anarchy and disorganisation, which makes a sweep- 
ing change necessary and certain. 

So that again I ask my question. All that good fruit which 
the arts should bear, will you have it? will you cast it from 
you? Shall that sweeping change that roust come, be the 
change of loss or of gain? 

We who believe in the continuous life of the world, surely 
we arc bound to hope that the change will bring us gain and 
not loss, and to strive to bring that gain about. 

Yet how the tvorld may answer my question, who can say? 
A roan in his short life can see but a little way ahead, and 
even in mine, wonderful and unexpected things have come 
to pass. I must needs say that therein lies my hope rather 
than in all I see going on round about us. Without disput- 
ing that if the imaginative arts perish, some new thing, at 
present unguessed of, may be put forward to supply their 
loss in men's lives, I cannot feel happy in that prospect, nor 
can I believe that mankind will endure such a loss for ever: 
but in the meantime the present state of the arts and their 
dealings with modern life and progress seem to me to point, 
in appearance at least, to this immediate future; that the 
world, which has for a long time busied itself about other 
matters than the arts, and has carelessly let them sink lower 
and lower, till many not uncultivated men, ignorant of 
what they once were, and hopeless of what they might yet 
be, look upon them with mere contempt; (hat the world, I 
say, thus busied and hurried, will one day wipe the slate, 
and be clean rid in her impatience of the whole matter 
with all this tangle and trouble. 
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And then — what then? 

Even now amid the squalor of London it is hard to 
imagine what it will be. Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
with the crowd of lesser arts that belong to them, these, 
together with Music and Poetry, will be dead and forgotten, 
will no longer excite or amuse people in the least: for, oner 
more, we must not deceive ourselves; the death of one an 
means the death of all; the only difference in their fate 
will be that the luckiest will be eaten the last — the luckiest, 
or the unluckiest: in all that has to do with beauty the 
invention and ingenuity of man will have come to a dead 
stop; and all the while Nature will go on with her eternal 
recurrence of lovely changes— spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter; sunshine, rain, and snow; storm and fair weather; 
dawn, noon, and sunset; day and night— ever bearing wit- 
ness against man that he has deliberately chosen ugliness 
instead of beauty, and to Jive where he is strongest amidst 
squalor or blank emptiness. 

You see, sin, we cannot quite imagine it; any more, 
perhaps, than our forefathers of ancient London, living in 
the pretty, carefully whitened houses, with the famous 
church and its huge spire rising above them,— than they, 
passing about the fair gardens running down to the broad 
river, could have imagined a whole county or more covered 
over with hideous hovels, big, middle-sized, and little, 
which should one day be called London. 

Sirs, I say that this dead blank of the arts that I more 
than dread is difficult even now to imagine; yet I fear that 
I must say that if it docs not come about, it will be owing to 
some turn of events which we cannot at present foresee: 
but I hold that if it does happen, it will only last for a time, 
that it will be but a burning up of the gathered weeds, so 
that the field may bear more abundantly. I hold that men 
would wake up after a while, and look round and ffnd the 
dullness unbearable, and begin once more inventing, imitat- 
ing, and imagining, as in earlier days. 

That faith comforts me, and 1 can say calmly, if the blank 
space must happen, it must, and amidst its darkness the 
new seed must sprout- So it has been before: first comes 
birth, and hope scarcely conscious of itself; then the flower 
and fruit of mastery, with hope more than conscious enough, 
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passing into insolence, as decay folloivs ripeness; and then 
— the new birth again. 

Meantime jt is the plain duty of all who look seriously on 
the arts to do their best to save the world from what at the 
best will be a loss, the result of ignorance and unwisdom; to 
prevent, in fact, that most discouraging of all changes, the 
supplying the place of an extinct brutality by a new one* 
nay, even if those who really care for the arts are so weak 
and few that they can do nothing else, it may be their busi- 
ness to keep alive some tradition, some memory of the past, 
so that the new life when it comes may not waste itself 
more than enough in fashioning wholly new forms for iu 
new spirit. 

To what side then shall those turn for help, who really 
undentand the gain of a great art in tlie world, and the loss 
of peace and good life that must follow from the lack of it? 
I iliink that they must begin by acknowledging that the 
ancient art, the art of unconscious intelligence, as one should 
call it, which began without a date, at least so long ago as 
those strange and masterly scratchings on mammoth-bones 
and the like found but the other day in the drift— that iliis 
art of unconscious intelligence b all but dead; that what little 
of it is left lingers among half-civilbed nations, and is grow- 
ing coarser, feebler, less intelligent year by year; nay, it b 
mostly at the mercy of some commercial accident, such as 
the arrival of a few shiploads of European dye-stuffs or a 
few dozen orders from European merchants: ihb they must 
rccognbe, and must hope to sec in time its place filled by a 
new art of conscious intelligence, the birth of wiser, simpler, 
freer ways of life than the world leads now, than the world 
has ever led. 

I said, to see this in time; I do not mean to say that our 
own eyes will look upon it: it may be so far off, as indeed it 
seems to some, that many would scarcely think it worth 
while thinking of: but there are some of us who cannot turn 
our faces to ihc wall, or sit deedicss because our hope seems 
somewhat dim; and, indeed, I think that while the signs 
of the last decay of the old art with all the evib that must 
follow in its train arc only loo obvious about us, so on the 
other hand there are not wanting signs of the new dawn 
beyond that possible night of the arts, of which I bave before 
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jpoken; this sign chiefly, that there are some few at least, who 
are heartily discontented with things as they arc, and crave 
for something better, or at least some promise of it— this 
best of signs: for 1 suppose that if some half-dozen men at 
any time earnestly set their hearts on something coming 
about which is not discordant with nature, it will come to 
pass one day or other; because it is not by accident that an 
idea comes into the heads of a few; rather they are pushed 
on, and forced to speak or act by something stirring in the 
heart of the world which would otherwise be left without 
expression. 

By what means then shall those work who long for reform 
in the arts, and who shall they seek to kindle into eager 
desire for possession of beauty, and better stiil, for the 
development of the faculty that creates beauty? 

People say to me often enough: If you want to make your 
art succeed and flourish, you must make it the fashion: a 
phrase which I confess annoys me; for they mean by it that 
1 should spend one day over my work to two days in trying 
to convince rich, and supposed influential people, that they 
care very much for what they really do not care in the least, 
so that it may happen according to the proverb: Bell-wether 
took the leap, and we all ivent over. Well, such advisers are right 
if they are content with the thing lasting but a little while; 
say till you can make a Utile money— if you don’t get 
pinched by the door shutting too quickly: otherwise they 
are wrong: the people they are thinking of have too many 
strings to their bow, and can turn their backs too easily on 
a thing that fails, for it to be safe work trusting to their 
whims: it is not their fault, they cannot help it, but they 
have no chance of spending time enough over the arts to 
know anything practical of them, and they must of necessity 
be in the hands of those who spend their time in pushing 
fashion this way and that for their own advantage. 

Sirs, there is no help to be got out of these latter, or those 
who let themselves be led by them: the only real help for 
the decorative arts must come from those who work in 
them; nor must they be led, they must lead. 

You whose hands make those things that should be works 
of art, you must be all artists, and good artists too, before 
the public at large can take real interest in such things; and 
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when you have become so, I promise you that you shall lead 
the fashion; fashion shall ibllow your hands obediently 
enough. 

That is the only way in which we can get a supply of 
inteUigent popular art: a few artists of the kind so-called 
now, what can they do working in the teeth of difficulties 
thrown in their way by what is called Commerce, but which 
should be called greed of money? working helplessly among 
the crowd of those who are ridiculously called manufac- 
turers, i.e. handicraftsmen, though the more part of them 
never did a stroke of hand-work in their lives, and are 
nothing better than capitalists and salesmen. What can 
these grains of sand do, I say, amidst the enormous mass of 
work turnip out every year which professes in some way to 
be decorative art, but the decoration of which no one heeds 
except the salesmen who have to do with it, and are hard 
put to it to supply the cravings of the public for something 
new, not for something pretty? 

The remedy, I repeat, is plain if it can be applied; the 
handicraftsman, left behind by the artist when the arts 
sundered, must come up with him, must work side by side 
with him: apart from the difierence between a great master 
and a scholar, apart from the differences of the natural bent 
of men’s minds, which would make one man an imitative, 
and another an architectural or decorative artist, there 
should be no difference between those employed on strictly 
ornamental work; and the body of ariisu dealing with this 
should quicken with their an all makers of things into artists 
also, in proportion to the necessities and uses of the things 
they would make. 

I know what stupendous difficulties, social and econom- 
ical, there are in the way of this; yet 1 think that they seem 
to be greater than tliey are: and of one thing I am sure, that 
no real living decorative art is possible if this is impossible. 

It is not impossible, on the contrary it is certain to come 
about, if you are at heart desirous to quicken the arts; if 
the world will, for the sake of beauty and decency, sacrifice 
some of the things it is so busy over (many of which I think 
are not very worthy of iu trouble), art will begin to grow 
again; as for those difficulties above mentioned, some of 
them I know will in any case melt away before the steady 
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change of the relative conditions of men; the rest, reason and 
resolute attention to the laws of nature, which are also the 
laws of art, will dispose of little by little: once more, the 
way will not be far to seek, if the will be with us. 

Yet, granted the will, and though the way lies ready to 
us, we must not be discouraged if the journey seem barren 
enough at first, nay, not even if things seem to grow worse 
for a while: for it is natural enough that the very evil which 
has forced on the beginning of reform should look uglier, 
while on the one hand life and wisdom are building up the 
new, and on the other folly and deadness are hugging the 
old to them. 

In this, as in all other matters, lapse of time will be needed 
before things seem to straighten, and the courage and 
patience that does not despise small things lying ready to be 
done; and care and watchfulness, lest wc begin to build the 
wall ere the footings are well in; and always through all 
things much humility that is not easily cast down by failure, 
that seeks to be taught, and is ready to learn. 

For your teachers, they must be Nature and History: as 
for the first, that you mus* learn of it is so obvious that I 
need not dwell upon that now: hereafter, when I have to 
speak more of matters of detail, I may have to speak of Che 
manner in which you must learn of Nature. As to the 
second 1 do not think that any man but one of the highest 
genius could do anything in these days without much study 
of ancient art, and even he would be much hindered if he 
lacked it. If you think that this contradicts what I said 
about the death of that ancient art, and the necessity I 
implied for an arc that should be characteristic of the present 
day, 1 can only say that, in these times of plenteous know* 
ledge and meagre performance, if we do not study the 
ancient work directly and learn to understand it, we shall 
find ourselves influenced by the feeble work all round us, 
and shall be copying the better work through the copyists 
and without understanding it, which will by no means bring 
about intelligent art. Let us therefore study it wisely, be 
taught by it, kindled by it; all the while determining not to 
imitate or repeat it; to have either no art at all, or an art 
which we have made our own. 

Yet I am almost brought to a stand-still when bidding you 
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to Study nature and the history of art, by remembering that 
this is London, and what it U like: how can I ask working* 
men passing up and down these hideous streets day by day 
to care about beauty? If it were politics, we must care 
about that; or science, you could wrap yourselves up in the 
study of facts, no doubt, without much caring what goes on 
about you — but beauty! do you not sec what terrible diffi- 
culties beset art, owing to a long neglect of art — and 
neglect of reason, too, in this matter? It is such a heavy 
question by what effort, by what dead-lift, you can thrust 
this difficulty from you, that I must perforce set it aside for 
the present, and must at least hope that the study of history 
and its monuments will help you somewhat herein. If you 
can really fill your minds u-ilh memories of great works of 
art, and great times of art, you will, I think, be able 10 a 
certain extent to look through the aforesaid ugly surround- 
ings, and will be moved to discontent of what is careless 
and brutal now, and will, I hope, at last be so much dis- 
contented with what is bad, that you will determine to bear 
no longer that shortsighted, reckless brutality of squalor that 
so disgraces our intricate civilisation. 

Well, at any rate, London is good for this, that it is well 
off for museums,— which I heartily wish were to be got at 
seven days in the week instead of six, or at least on the only 
day on which an ordinarily busy man, one of the taxpayers 
who support them, can as a rule see them quietly,— and 
certainly any of us who may have any natural turn for art 
must get more help from frequenting them than one can 
well say. It is true, however, that people need some pre- 
liminary instruction before they can get all the good possible 
to be got from the prodigious treasures of art possessed by 
the country in that form: there also one sees things in a 
piecemeal way: nor can I deny that there is something 
melancholy about a museum, such a talc of violence, des- 
truction, and carelessness, as its treasured scraps tell us. 

But moreover you may sometimes have an opportunity of 
studying ancient art in a narrower but a more intimate, a 
more kindly form, the monuments of our own land. Some- 
times only, since wc live in the middle of this world of brick 
and mortar, and tlicrc is little else left us amidst it, except the 
ghost of the great church at Westminster, ruined as its 
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exterior is by the stupidity of ihe restoring architect, and 
insulted as its glorious interior is by the pompous under- 
takers’ lies, by the vainglory and ignorance of the last two 
centuries and a half — little besides that and the matchless 
Hall near it: but when we can get beyond that smoky world, 
there, out in the country we may still see the works of our 
fathers yet alive amidst the very nature they were wrought 
into, and of which they are so completely a part: for there 
indeed if anywhere, in the English country, in the days when 
people cared about such things, was there a full sympathy 
between the works of man and the land they were made for: 
—the land is a little land; too much shut up within the 
narrow seas, as it seems, to have much space for swelling 
into hugeness: there are no great wastes overwhelming in 
their dreariness, no great solitudes of forests, no terrible 
untrodden mountain-walb: all Is measured, mingled, varied, 
gliding easily one thing into another: little rivers, little 
plains, swelling, speedily-changing up*lands, all beset with 
handsome orderly trees; little hills, little mountains, netted 
over with the walb of sheep- walks: all b little; yet not foolish 
and blank, but serious rather, and abundant of meaning for 
such as choose to seek it: it b neither prbon nor palace, but 
a decent home. 

All which 1 neither praise nor blame, but say that so it b: 
some people praise this homeliness overmuch, as if the land 
were the very axle-tree of the world; so do not I, nor any 
unblirded by pride in themselves and all that belongs to 
them: others there arc who scorn it and the tameness of it: 
not I any the more: though it would indeed be hard if there 
were nothing ebe in the world, no wonders, no terrors, no 
unspeakable beauties: yet when we think what a small part 
of the world’s history, past, present, and to come, is this 
land we live in, and how much smaller still in the hbtory 
of the arts, and yet how our forefathers clung to it, and with 
what care and pains they adorned it, thb un romantic, 
uneventful-looking land of England, surely by thb too our 
hearts may be touched, and our hope quickened. 

For as was the land, such was the art of it while folk yet 
troubled themselves about such things; it strove little to 
impress people either by pomp or ingenuity: not un seldom 
it fell into commonplace, rarely it rose into majesty; yet was 
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it never oppressive, never a slave’s nightmare nor an insolent 
boast: and at its best it had an inventiveness, an individu- 
ality that grander styles have never overpassed: its best too, 
and that was in its very heart, was given as freely to the 
yeoinan’s house, and the humble village church, as to the 
lord’s palace or tfie mighty cathedral: never coarse, though 
often rude enough, sweet, natural and unaffected, an art of 
peasants rather than of merchanUprinccs or courtiers, it 
must be a hard heart, I think, that docs not love it: whether 
a man has been born among it like ourselves, or has come 
wondctingly on its simplicity from all the grandeur over- 
seas. A peasant art, I say, and it clung fast to the life of 
the people, and still lived among the cottagei^ and yeomen 
in many parts of the country' while the big houses were 
being built “French and fine”: still lived also in many a 
t[uaint pattern of loom and printing-block, and embroider- 
er’s needle, while over-seas stupid pomp had extinguished 
all nature and freedom, and art was become, in France 
especially, the mere expression of that successful and exult- 
ant rascality, which in the flcsli no long time afterwards 
went down into the pit for ever. 

Such was the English art, whose history is in a sense at 
your doors, grown scarce indeed, and growing scarcer year 
by year, not only through greedy destruction, of which there 
is certainly less than there used to be. but abo through the 
attacks of another foe, called nowadays “restoration.” 

I must not make a long story about this, but also I cannot 
quite pass it over, since I have pressed on you the study of 
these ancient monuments. Thus the matter stands: these 
old buildings have been altered and added to century after 
century, often beautifully, always historically; their very 
value, a great part of it, lay in that: they have suffered 
almost always from neglect also, often from violence (that 
latter a piece of history often far from uninteresting), but 
ordinary obvious mending would almost always have kept 
them standing, pieces of nature and of history. 

But of late years a great uprbing of ecclesiastical zeal, 
coinciding with a great increase of study, and consequently 
of knowledge of mcdiae\'al architecture, has driven people 
into spending their money on these buildings, not merely 
with the purpose of repairing them, of keeping them safe, 
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clean, and wind- and water-tight, but also of* ‘restoring” them 
to some ideal state of perfection; sweeping away if possible 
all signs of what has befallen them at least since the Re- 
formation, and often sinc^ dates much earlier: this has 
sometimes been done with much disregard of art and en- 
tirely from ecclesiastical zeal, but oftener it has been well 
meant enough as regards art: yet you will not have listened 
to what I have said to-night if you do not see that from my 
point of view this restoration must be as impossible to bring 
about, as the attempt at it is destructive to the buildings so 
dealt with: I scarcely like to think what a great part of them 
have been made nearly useless to students of art and histoiy : 
unless you knew a great deal about architecture you per- 
haps would scarce understand what terrible damage has 
been done by that dangerous **litllc knowledge” in this 
matter: but at least it is easy to be undei-stood, that to deal 
recklessly with valuable (and national) monuments which, 
when once gone, can never be replaced by any splendour of 
modern art, is doing a very sorry service to the State. 

You will see by all that 1 have said on this study of an- 
cient art that I mean by education herein something much 
wider than the teaching of a definite art in schools of design, 
and that it must be something that we must do more or less 
for ourselves: I mean by it a systematic concentration of 
our thoughts on the matter, a studying of it in all ways, 
careful and laborious practice of it, and a determination to 
do nothing but what is known to be good in workmanship 
and design. 

Of course, however, both as an Instrument of that study 
wc have been speaking of, as well as of the practice of the 
arts, all handicraftsmen should be taught to draw very 
carefully; as indeed all people should be taught drawing 
who are not physically incapable of learning it: but the art 
of drawing so taught would not be the art of designing, 
but only a means towards this end, general capability in 
dealing with the arts. 

For I wish specially to impress this upon you, that 
designing cannot be taught at all in a school: continued prac- 
tice will help a man who is naturally a designer, continual 
notice of nature and of art: no doubt those who have some 
faculty for designing are still numerous, and they want from 
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a school certain technical leaching, just as ti.ey want tools: 
in il.cse days also, \vJicn the best schoor, the school of suc- 
ccssful practice going on around you, is at such a low ebb, 
they do undoubtedly want instruction in the history of the 
arb: these two things schools of design can give: but the 
royal road of a sec of rules deduced from a sham science of 
design, that is itself not a science but another set of rules, 
will lead nowhere;— or, let us rather say, to beginning again! 

As to the kind of drawing that should be taught to men 
engaged in ornamental work, there is only one best way of 
teaching drawing, and that is teaching the scholar to draw 
the human figure: both because the lines of a man’s body 
arc much more subtle than anything else, and because you 
can more surely be found out and set right if you go wrong. 
I do ihii^ that such teaching as this, given to all people wlio 
care for it, would help the revival of the arts very much: the 
habit of discriminating between right and wrong, the sense 
of pleasure in drawing a good line, would really, I think, be 
education in the due sense of the word for ail such people 
as had the germs of invention in them; yet as aforesaid, in 
this age oft lie world it would be mere afTectatlon to pretend 
to shut one’s eyes to the art of past ages: that also we must 
study. If other circumsUnccs, social and economical, do 
not stand m our way, that is to say, if the world is not too 
busy to allow us to have Decorative Arts at all, these two are 
the fireci means by which wc shall get them; that is, general 
cultivation of the powers of the mind, general cultivation of 
the powers of the eye aird hand. 

Perhaps that seems to you very commonplace advice and 
a very roundabout road ; nevertheless ’tis a certain one, if by 
any road you desire to come to the new art, which is my 
subject to-nighti if you do not, and if those germs of inven- 
tion, which, as I said just now, arc no doubt still common 
enough among men, arc left neglected and undeveloped, 
the laws of Nature will assert themselves in this as in other 
matters, and the faculty of design itself will gradually fade 
from tJic race of man. Sirs, shall wc approach nearer to 
perfection by casting away so large a part of that intelli- 
gence which makes us men? 

And now bcfoic I make an end, I want to call your atten- 
tion to certain tilings, that, owing to our neglect of the am 
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for other business, bar that good road to us and are such 
an hindrance, that, till they are dealt wIili, it is hard even 
to make a beginning of our endeavour. And if my talk 
should seem to grow too serious for our subject, as indeed 
I think it cannot do, I beg you to remember what I said 
earlier, of how the arts ali hang together. Now there is one 
art of which the old architect of Edward the Third’s time 
was thinking — he who founded New College at Oxford, 

1 mean — when he took this for his motto: “Manners 
maketh man**: he meant by manners the art of morals, the 
art of living worthily, and like a man. I must needs claim 
this art also as dealing with my subject. 

There b a great deal of sham work in the world, hurtful 
to the buyer, more hurtful to the seller, if he only knew it, 
most hurtful to the maker; how good a foundation it would 
be towards getting good Decorative Art, that is ornamental 
workmanship, if we craftsmen were to resolve to turn out 
nothing but excellent workmanship in all things, instead of 
having, as we too often have now, a very low average 
standard of work, which we often fall below. 

1 do not blame either one class or another in this matter, 
I blame all; to set aside our own class of handicraftsmen, 
of whose shortcomings you and I know so much that we 
need talk no more about it, I know that the public in 
general are set on having things cheap, being so ignorant 
that they do not know when they get them nasty also; so 
ignorant that they neither know nor care whether they give 
a man his due: 1 know that the manufacturers (so called) 
are so set on carrying out competition to its utmost, com- 
petition of cheapness, not of excellence, that they meet 
the bargain^hunters half way, and cheerfully furnish them 
with nasty wares at the cheap rate they are asked for, by 
means of what can be called by no prettier name than 
fraud. England has of late been too much busied with the 
counting-house and not enough with the workshop: with 
the result that the counting-house at the present moment is 
rather barren of orders. 

I say all classes are to blame in thb matter, but also I say 
that the remedy lies with the handicraftsmen, who are not 
ignorant of these things like the public, and who have no 
call to be greedy and isolated like the manufacturers or 
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jmddlcmcn; the duty and honour of educating the public 
lies with them, and they have in them the seeds of order and 
organisation which make tliai duty the easier. 

Vyiien will they sec to this and help to make men oi'us all 
by insisting on this most weighty piece of manners; so that 
we may adorn life with the pleasure of cheerfully buying 
goods at their due price; with the pleasure of selling goods 
that we could be proud of both for fair price and fair 
workmanship: with the pleasure of working soundly and 
without haste at nuiking goods that we could be proud of?— 
much the greatest pleasure of the three is that last, such a 
pleasure as, I think, the world has none like it. 

You must not say that this piece of manners lies out of 
my subject: it is essenually a part of it and most important: 
for I am bidding you learn to be artists, if art is not to come 
to an end amongst us: and what is an artist but a workman 
who IS determined that, whatever else happens, his work 
shall be excellent? or, to put it in another way: the decora- 
tion of workmanship, what is it but the expression of man’s 
pleasure in successful labour? But what pleasure can there be 
in bad work, in unsuccessful labour; why should we decorate 

Ihol? and how can we bear to be always unsuccessful in our 
labour? 

As greed of unfair gain, wanting to be paid for what we 
have not earned, cumbers our path with tliis Ungle of bad 
work, of sham work, so that heaped-up money which this 
greed has brought us (for greed will have its way, like all 
other strong passions), this money, I say, gathered into 
heaps little and big, with all the fake distinction which so 
unhappily it yet commands amongst us, has raised up 
against the arts a barrier of the love of luxury and show, 
which IS of all obvious hindrances the worst to overpass; the 
highest and most cultivated classes are not free from the 
vulgarity of it, the lower are not free from its pretence. 
I beg you to remember both as a remedy against this, and 
as explaining exactly what 1 mean, that nothing can be 
a work of art which is not useful; that is to say, which does 
not minister to the body when well under command of Uie 
mind, or which does not amuse, soothe, or elevate the mind 
in a healthy stale. What tons upon tons of unutterable 
rubbish pretending to be works of art in some degree would 
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this maxim clear out of our London houses, if it were 
understood and acted upon! To my mind it is only here 
and there (out of the kitchen) that you can find in a well-to- 
do house things that are of any use at all: as a rule all the 
decoration (so called) that has got there is there for the sake 
of show, not because anybody likes it. 1 repeat, thb stupidity 
goes through all classes of society: the silk curtains in my 
Lord’s drawing-room are no more a matter of art to him 
than the powder in his footman’s hair; the kitchen in a 
country farmhouse is most commonly a pleasant and 
homelike place, the parlour dreary and useless. 

Simplicity of life, begetting simplicity of taste, that is, a 
love for sweet and lofty things, is of all matters most neces- 
sary for the birth of the new and better art wc crave for; 
simplicity everywhere, in the palace as well as in the cottage. 

Still more is this necessary, cleanliness and decency every- 
where, in the cottage as well as in the palace: the lack of 
that is a serious piece of rruinners for us to correct: that lack 
and all the inequalities of life, and the heaped-up thouglU- 
lessness and disorder ofso many centuries that cause it: and 
as yet it Is only a very few men who have begun to think 
about a remedy for it in its widest range: even in its nar- 
rower aspect, in the defacements of our big towns by all 
that commerce brings with it, who heeds it? who tries to 
control their squalor and hideousness? there is nothing but 
thoughtlessness and recklessness in the matter: the helpless- 
ness of people who don’t live long enough to do a thing them- 
selves, and have not manliness and foresight enough to begin 
the work, and pass it on to those that shall come after them. 

Is money to be gathered? cut down the pleasant trees 
among the houses, pull down ancient and venerable build- 
ings for the money that a few square yards of London dirt 
will fetch; blacken rivers, hide the sun and poison the air 
with smoke and worse, and it’s nobody’s business to sec to it 
or mend it: that is all that modern commerce, the counting 
house forgetful of the workshop, will do for us herein. 

And Science — we have loved her well, and followed her 
diligently, what will she do? I fear she is so much in the 
pay of the counting-house, the counting-house and the 
driil-sergeant, that she is too busy, and will for the present 
do nothing. Yet there are matters which I should have 
s 
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tfioughi easy for her; say for example icadiing Manchester 
how to consume its own smoke, or Leeds how to get rid of its 
superfluous black dye without turning it into the river, 
whicli would be as much worth her attention as the produc- 
tion of the heaviest of heavy black silks, or the biggest of 
useless guns. Anyhow, however it be done, unless people 
care about carrying on their business without making the 
world hideous, how can they care about Art? I know it 
will cost much both of lime and money to better these 
things even a little; but 1 do not sec how these can be better 
spent than in making life cheerful and honourable for others 
and for ourselves; and the gain of good life to the country at 
large that would result from men seriously setting about the 
bettering of the decency of our big towns would be price- 
less, even if nothing specially good befell the arts in conse- 
quence: I do not know that it would; but I should begin to 
think matters hopeful if men turned their attention to such 
tilings, and I repeat that, uxUess they do so, we can scarcely 
even begin with any hope our endeavours for the bettering 
of the arts. 

Unless something or other is done to give all men some 
pleasure for tlie eyes and rest for the mind in the aspect of 
their own and their neighbours' houses, until the contrast is 
less dbgraceful between the fields where beasts live and the 
streets where men live, I suppose that the practice of the 
arts must be mainly kept in the hands of a few highly culti- 
vated men, who can go often to beautiful places, whose 
education enables them, in the contemplation of the past 
glories of the world, to shut out from their view the every- 
day squalors that the most of men move in. Sire, I believe 
that art has such sympathy with cheerful freedom, open- 
heartedness and reality, so much she sickens under selfish- 
ness and luxury, that she will not live dius isolated and 
exclusive. I will go further than this and say that on such 
terms I do not wish her to live. I protest that it would be a 
shame to an honest artist to enjoy what he had huddled up 
to himself of such art, as it would be for a rich man to sit 
and cal dainty food amongst starving soldiers in a be- 
leaguered fort. 

I do not want art for a few, any more than education for 
a few, or freedom for a few. 
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No, rather than art should live this poor thin liic among 
a few exceptional men, despising those beneath them for an 
ignorance for which they themselves arc responsible, for a 
brutality that they will not struggle with, — rather than this, 

I would tliat the world should indeed sweep away all art for 
awhile, as I said before I thought it possible she might do; 
rather than the wheat should rot in the miser’s granary, I 
would that the earth had it, that it might yet have a chance 
to quicken in the dark. 

I have a sort of faith, though, that this clearing away of all 
art will not happen, that men will get wiser, as well as more 
learned; that many of the intricacies of life, on which we 
now pride ourselves more than enough, partly because they 
are new, partly because they have come with ilie gain of 
better things, will be cast aside as having played their part, 
and being useful no longer. I hope that we shall have 
leisure from war, — war commercial, as well as war of the 
bullet and the bayonet; leisure from the knowledge that 
darkens counsel; leisure above all from the greed of money, 
and the craving for that overwhelming distinction thai 
money now brings: I believe Uiat as we have even now 
partly achieved liberty, so wc shall one day achieve 
EQUALITY, which, and which only, means fraternity, and 
so have leisure from poverty and all iu griping, sordid cares. 

Then having leisure from all these things, amidst renewed 
simplicity of life we shall have leisure to think about our 
work, that faithful daily companion, which no man any 
longer will venture to call the Curse of labour: for surely 
then we shall be happy in it, each in his place, no man 
grudging at another; no one bidden to be any man’s 
servant, every one scorning to be any man’s master: men 
will then assuredly be happy in their work, and that happi- 
ness will assuredly bring forth decorative, noble, popular art. 

That art will make our streets as beautiful as the woods, 
as elevating as the mountain-sides: it will be a pleasure and 
a rest, and not a weight upon the spirits to come from the 
open country into a town; every man’s house will be fair 
and decent, soothing to his mind and helpfxxl to his work: 
all the works of man that we live amongst and handle will 
be in harmony with nature, will be reasonable and beau- 
tiful: yet all will be simple and inspiriting, not chUdbb nor 
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enervating; for as nothing of beauty and splendour that 
man’s mind and hand may compass shall be wanting from 
our public buildings^ so in no private dwelling will there be 
any signs of waste, pomp, or insolence, and every man will 
have his share of the best. 

It is a dream, you may say, of what has never been and 
never will be; true, it has never been, and therefore, since 
the world is alive and moving yet, my hope is the greater 
that it one day will be: true, it is a dream; but dreams have 
before now come about of things so good and necessary to 
us, that we scarcely think of them more than of the daylight, 
though once people had to live without them, without even 
the hope of them. 

Anyliow, dream as it is, I pray you to pardon my setting 
it before you, for it lies at the bottom of all my work in the 
Decorative Arts, nor will it ever be out of ray thoughts: and 
I am here with you to-night to ask you to help me in realis- 
ing this dream, this hope. 


% 





THE ART OF THE 
PEOPLE 


'*An<l the men of labour spent their strength in daily struggling 
for bread ta maintain the vital strength they labour with: so living 
in a daily orculation of sorrow, living but to work, and working 
but to live, as if daily bread were the only end of a wearisome life, 
and a wearisome life the only occasion of daily bread/’ — Daniel 
Defoe. 

I KNOW that a large proportion of those here present are 
either already practising the Fine Arts, or are being 
specially educated to that end, and I feel that I may be 
expected to address myself specially to these. But since it is 
not to be doubted that we are all met together because of 
the interest we take in what concerns these arts, I would 
rather address myself to you all as representing the public 
in general. Indeed, those of you who are specially studying 
Art could learn little of me that would be useful to yourselves 
only. You are already learning under competent masters — 
most competent, I am glad to know — by means of a system 
which should teach you all you need, if you have been right 
in making the first step of devoting yourselves to Art; I 
mean if you are aiming at the right thing, and in some way 
or another understand what Art means, which you may well 
do without being able to express it, and If you are resolute 
to follow on the path which that inborn knowledge has 
shown to you; if it is otherwise with you than this, no 
system and no teachers will help you to produce real art of 
any kind, be it never so humble. Those of you who are real 
artists know well enough all the special advice I can give you, 
and in how few words it may be said — follow nature, study 
antiquity, make your own art, and do not steal it, grudge 
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no expense of trouble, patience, or courage, in the striving 
to accomplish the hard thing you have set yourselves to do. 
You have had all that said to you twenty times, I doubt not; 
and t\^'cnty times twenty have said it to yourselves, and now 
I have said it again to you, and done neither you nor me 
good nor harm thereby. So true it all is, so well known, and 
so haid to follow. 

But to me, and I hope to you. Art is a very serious thing, 
and cannot by any means be dissociated from the weighty 
matters that occupy the thoughts of men; and there are 
principles underlying the practice of it, on which all 
serious-minded men, may — nay, must — have their own 
thoughts. It is on some of these that 1 ask your leave to 
speak, and to address m>'self, not only to those who arc 
consciously interested in the arts, but to all those also who 
have considered what the prepress of civilisation promises 
and threatens to those who shall come after us: what there b 
lo hope and fear for the future of the arts, which were born 
with (he birth of civilbation and wiU only die with its 
{£c 2 iih — what on thb side of things, the present time of 
strife and doubt and change is preparing for the better time, 
w lien the change shall have come, the strife be lulled, and 
the doubt cleared: this b a question, 1 say, which b indeed 
weighty, and may well interest all thinking men. 

Nay, $0 universally important is it, that I fear lest you 
should think I am taking too much upon myself to speak to 
you on so weighty a matter, nor should I have dared lo do 
so, if I did not feel that I am to-night only the mouthpiece 
of better men than myself, whose hopes and fears I share; 
and that being so, I am the more emboldened to speak out, 
if 1 can, my full mind on the subject, because 1 am in a 
city where, if anywhere, men arc not contented to live 
wholly for tJicmselvcs and the present, but have fully 
accepted the duly of keeping their eyes open to whatever 
new is stirring, so that they may help and be helped by 
any truth that there may be in it. Nor can 1 forget, Uiat, 
since you have done me the great honour of choosing me for 
the President of your Society of Arts for the past year, and of 
asking me to speak to you to-night, I should be doing less 
(ban my duly if 1 did not, according to my lights, speak out 
straightforwardly whatever seemed to me might be in a 
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small degree useful to you. Indeed, I think I am among 
friends, who may forgive me if I speak rashly, but scarcely if 
I speak falsely. 

The aim of your Society and School of Arts is, as I under- 
stand it, to further those arts by education widely spread. 
A very great object is that, and well worthy of the reputation 
of this great city; but since Birmingham has also, I rejoice 
to know, a great reputation for not allowing things to go 
about shamming life when the brains are knocked out of 
them, I think you should know and see clearly what it is 
you have undertaken to further by these institutions, and 
whether you really care about it, or only languidly acquiesce 
in it— whether, in short, you know it to the heart, and are 
indeed part and parcel of it, with your own will, or against 
it; or else have heard say that it is a good thing if any one 
care to meddle with it. 

If you are surprised at my putting that question for your 
consideration, 1 will tell you why I do so. There are some 
of us who love Art most, and I may say most faithfully, who 
see for certain that such love is rare nowadays. We cannot 
help seeing, that besides a vast number of people, who 
(poor souls t) are sordid and brutal of mind and habits, and 
have had no chance or choice in the matter, there are many 
high-minded, thoughtful, and cultivated men who inwardly 
think the arts to be a foolish accident of civilisation — nay, 
worse perhaps, a nubance, a dbease, a hindrance to human 
progress. Some of these, doubtless, are very busy about 
other sides of thought. They are, as I should put it, so 
artistically engrossed by the study of science, politics, or what 
not, that they have necessarily narrowed their minds by 
their hard and praiseworthy labours. But since such men 
are few, thb does not account for a prevalent habit of 
thought that looks upon Art as at best trifling. 

What b wrong, then, with us or the arts, since what was 
once accounted so glorious, b now deemed paltry? 

The question b no light one; for, to put the matter in its 
clearest light, I will say that the leaders of modern thought 
do for the most part sincerely and singlc-mindedly hate and 
despise the arts; and you know well that as the leaders are, 
so must the people be; and that means that we who are met 
together here for the furthering of Art by wide-spread 
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education arc either deceiving ourselves and wasting our time, 
since we shall one day be of the same opinion as the best 
men among us, or else we represent a small minority that is 
right, as minorities sometimes are, while those upright men 
aforesaid, and the great mass of civilised men, have been 
blinded by untoward circumstances. 

That wc arc of this mind — the minority that is right — is, 

I hope, the case. I hope wc know assuredly that the arts we 
have met together to further are necessary to the life of man, 
jf the progress of civilisation is not to be as causeless as the 
turning of a wheel that makes nothing. 

How, then, shall we, the minority, carry out the duly 
which our position thrusts upon us, of striving to grow into 
a majority? 

If we could only explain to those thoughtful men, and the 
millions of wltom they arc the flower, what the thing is that 
we love, wluch is to us as the bread we eat, and the air we 
breathe, but about which they know nothing and feel 
nothing, save a vague instinct of repulsion, then the seed of 
victory might be sown. This is hard indeed to do; yet if we 
ponder upon a chapter of ancient or medixval history, it 
seems to me some glimmer of a chance of doing so breaks 
in upon us. Take for example a century of the Byzantine 
Empire, weary yourselves with reading the names of the 
pedants, tyrants, and tax*gathcrcrs to whom the terrible 
chain which long*dcad Rome once forged, still gave the 
power of cheating people into thinking tliat they were 
necessary lords of the world. Turn then to the lands they 
governed, and read and forget a long string of the causeless 
murders of Northern and Saracen pirates and robbers. 
That is pretty much the sum of what so«called history has 
left us of the talc of those days — tlie stupid languor and the 
evil deeds of kings and scoundrels. Must we turn away then, 
and say that all was evil? How then did men live from day 
to day? How then did Europe grow into intelligence and 
freedom? It seems there were others than those of whom 
history (so called) has left us the names and the deeds. 
'I'hesc, the raw material for the treasury and the sieve- 
market, wc now call “the people,’* and we know that they 
were working all that while. Yes, and that their work was 
nut merely slaves’ work, the meal-trough before them and 
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the whip behind them; for though history (so called) has 
forgotten them, yet their work has not been forgotten, but 
has made another history — the history of Art. There is not 
an ancient city in the East or the West that does not bear 
some token of their grief, and joy, and hope. From Ispahan 
to Northumberland, there is no building built between the 
seventh and seventeenth centuries that does not show the 
influence of the labour of that oppressed and neglected herd 
of men. No one of them, indeed, rose high above his 
fellows. There was no Plato, or Shakespeare, or Michael 
Angelo amongst them. Yet scattered as it was among many 
men, how strong their thought was, how long it abided, how 
far it travelled I 

And so it was ever through all those days when Art was 
80 vigorous and progressive. Who can say how little we 
should know of many periods, but for their an? History 
(so called) has remembered the kings and warriors, because 
they destroyed; Art has remembered the people, because 
they created. 

1 think, then, that this knowledge we have of the life of 
past times gives us some token of the way we should take in 
meeting those honest and $ingle*hearled men who above all 
things desire the world's progress, but whose minds are, as 
it were, sick on this point of the arts. Surely you may say to 
them: When all is gained that you (and we) so long for, 
what shall we do then? That great change which we are 
working for, each in his own way, \vill come like other 
changes, as a thief in the night, and will be with us before 
we know it; but \ft us imagine that its consummation has 
come suddenly and dramatically, acknowledged and hailed 
by all right-minded people; and what shall we do then, lest 
we begin once more to heap up fresh corruption for the 
woeful labour of ages once again? I say, as we turn away 
from the flagstaff where the new banner has been just run up; 
as we depart, our ears yet ringing with the blare of the 
heralds' trumpets that have proclaimed the new order of 
things, what shall we turn to then, what must we turn to 
then? 

To what else, save to our work, our daily labour? 

With what, then, shall we adorn it when we have become 
wholly free and reasonable? It is necessary toil, but shall it 
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be toil only? Shall all wc can do with it be to shorten the 
hours of that toil to the utmost, that the hours of leisure 
may be long beyond >vhat men used to hope for? and what 
then shall wc do with the leisure, if we say that all toil is 
irksome? Shall we sleep it all away? — Yes, and never wake 
up again, 1 should hope, in that case. 

VS'hai shall we do then? what shall our necessary hours of 
labour bring forth? 

That will be a question for all men in that day when many 
wrongs are righted, and when there will be no classes of 
degradation on whom the dirty work of the world can be 
shovelled; and if men's minds are still sick and loathe the 
arts, they will not be able to answer that question. 

Once men sat under grinding tyrannies, amidst violence 
and fear so great, that nowadays we wonder how they 
lived through twenty-four hours of it, till we remember that 
then, as now, their daily labour was the main part of 
their lives, and that daily labour was sweetened by the 
daily creation of Art; and shall we who arc delivered from the 
evils they bore, live dt carter days than they did? Shall men, 
who haN’e come forth from so many tyrannies, bind them* 
selves to yet another one, and become the slaves of nature, 
piling day upon day of hopeless, useless toil? Must this go 
on worsening till it comes to this at last— 'that the world 
shall have come into iu inheritance, and with all foes con- 
quered and nought to bind it, shall choose to sit down and 
labour for ever amidst grim ugliness? How, then, were all 
our hopes cheated, what a gulf of despair should we tumble 
into then? , 

In truth, it cannot be; yet if that sickness of repulsion to 
the arts were to go on hopelessly, nought else would be, and 
the extinction of the love of beauty and imagination would 
prove to be the extinction of civilisation. But that sickness 
the world will one day throw off, yet will, 1 believe, pass 
through many pains in so doing, some of which will look 
very like the death-throes of Art, and some, perhaps, will be 
grievous enough to the poor people of the world; since 
hard necessity, I doubt, works many of the world’s changes, 
rather than the purblind striving to see, which we call the 
foresight of man. 

Meanwhile, remember that 1 asked just now, what was 
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amiss in Art or in ourselves that this sickness was upon us. 
Nothing is wrong or can be with Art in the abstract — that 
must always be good for mankind, or we are all wrong to- 
gether: but with Art, as we of these latter days have known 
it, there is much wrong; nay, what are we here for to-night 
if that is not so? were not the schools of art founded all over 
the country some thirty years ago because we had found 
out that popular art was fading — or perhaps had faded out 
from amongst us? 

As to the progress made since then in this country — and 
in this country only, if at all — it is hard for me to speak 
without being either ungracious or insincere, and yet speak 
I must. I say, then, that an apparent external progress in 
some ways is obvious, but 1 do not know how far that is 
hopeful, for time must try it, and prove whether it be a 
passing fashion or the first token of a real stir among the 
great mass of civilised men. To speak quite frankly, and as 
one friend to another, I must needs say that even as I say 
those words they seem too good to be true. And yet — who 
knows? — so wont are we to frame history for the future as 
well as for the past, so often are our eyes blind both when 
we look backward and when we look forward, because we 
have been gazing so intently at our own days, our own lines. 
May all be better than I think it! 

At any rate let us count our gains, and set them against 
less hop^ul signs of the times. In England, then — and as far 
as I know, in England only — painters of pictures have grown, 
I believe, more numerous, and certainly more conscientious 
in their work, and in some cases — and this more especially 
in England — have developed and expressed a sense of 
beauty which the world has not seen for the last three 
hundred years. Thu is certainly a very great gain, which is 
not easy to over-estimate, both for those who make the 
pictures and those who use them. 

Furthermore, in England, and in England only, there has 
been a great improvement in architecture and the arts that 
attend it — arts which it was the special province of tlie 
afore-mentioned schools to revive and foster. This, also, is 
a considerable gain to the users of the works so made, but 
I fear a gain less important to most of those concerned in 
making them. 
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Against these gains we must, I am very sorry to say, set 
the fact not easy to be accounted for, that the rest of the 
civilised world (so called) seems to have done little more 
than stand still in these matters; and that among ourselves 
ilicse improvements have concerned comparative^ few 
people, the mass of our population not being in the least 
touched by them; so that the great bulk of our architecture 
— the art which most depends on the taste of the people at 
large — gro\v8 svorsc and worse every day. 

I must speak also of anotlier piece of discouragement 
before I go further. I daresay many of you will remember 
how emphatically those who hrst had to do with the move- 
ment of which the foundation of our art-schools was a part, 
called the attention of our pat tern -designers to the beautiful 
works of the East. This was surely most well judged of 
them, for they bade us look at an art at once beautiful, 
orderly, living in our own day, and above all, popular. 
Now, it is a grievous result of the sickness of civilisation that 
this art is fast disappearing before tlie advance of western 
conquest and commerce — fast, and every day faster. While 
we arc met here in Birmingham to further the spread of 
education in art, Englishmen in India are, in their short- 
sightedness, actively destroying the very sources of that 
education — jewellery, metal-work, pottery, calico-printing, 
brocade-weaving, carpet-making — all the famous and his- 
torical arts of the great peninsula have been for long treated 
as matters of no importance, to be thrust aside for the 
advantage of any paltry scrap of so-called commerce; and 
matters are now speedily coming to an end there. I daresay 
some of you saw the presents which the native Princes gave 
to the Prince of Wales on the occasion of his progress 
througlk India. I did myself, 1 will not say with *great 
disappointment, for I guessed what they would be like, but 
with great grief, since there was scarce here and there a 
piece of goods among these costly gifts, things given as great 
treasures, which faintly upheld the ancient fame of the 
cradle of the industrial arts. Nay, in some cases, it would 
have been laughable, if it had not been so sad, to see the 
piteous simplicity with which the conquered race had 
copied the blank vulgarity of their lords. And this de- 
terioration we are now, as I have said, actively engaged in 
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forwarding. I have read a lilllc book, a handbook ^ to the 
Indian Court of last year's Paris Exhibition, which takes 
the occasion of noting the state of manufactures in India 
one by one. “Art manufactures,” you would call them; but, 
indeed, all manufactures are, or were, “art manufactures” 
in India. 0r. Birdwood, the author of this book, is of great 
experience in Indian life, a man of science, and a lover of 
the arts. His story, by no means a new one to me, or others 
interested in the East and its labour, is a sad one indeed. 
The conquered races in their hopelessness arc everywhere 
giving up the genuine practice of their own arts, which we 
know ourselves, as we have indeed loudly proclaimed, are 
founded on the truest and most natural principles. The 
often-praised perfection of these arts is the blossom of many 
ages of labour and change, but the conquered races are 
casting it aside as a thing of no value, so that they may 
conform themselves to the inferior art, or rather the lack of 
art, of their conquerors. In some parts of the country the 
genuine arts are quite destroyed; in many others nearly so; 
in all they have more or less begun to sicken. So much so Is 
this the case, that now for some time the Government has 
been furthering this deterioration. As for example, no 
doubt with the best intentions, and certainly in full sym- 
pathy with the general English public, both at home and in 
India, the Government is now manufacturing cheap Indian 
carpets in the Indian gaols. I do not say that it is a bad 
thing to turn out real work, or works of art, in gaols; on the 
contrary, I think it good if it be properly managed. But in 
thb case, the Government, being, as I said, in full sympathy 
with the English public, has determined that it will make its 
wares cheap, whether it make them nasty or not. Cheap 
and nasty they are, I assure you; but, though they are the 
worst of their kind, they would not be made thus, if every- 
thing did not tend the same way. And it is the same every- 
where and with all Indian manufactures, till it has come to 
this — that these poor people have all but lost the one 
distinction, the one glory that conquest had left them. Their 
famous wares, so praised by those who thirty years ago 

' Now incorporated in the Handbook of Indian Art, by Dr. (now 
Sir George) Birdwood, published by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 
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began to attempt the restoration of popular art amongst 
ourselves, are no longer to be bought at reasonable prices in 
the common market, but must be sought for and treasured 
as precious relics for the museums vve have founded for our 
art education. In short, their art is dead, and the commerce 
of modern civilisation has slain it. 

What is going on in India is also going on, more or less, 
all over the East; but I have spoken of India chiefly because 
I cannot help thinking that vve ourselves are responsible for 
what is happening there. Chancc*hap Iras made us the 
lords of many millions out there; surely, it behoves us to 
look to it, lest we give to the people whom we have made 
helpless scorpions for fish and stones for bread. 

But since neither on this side, nor on any other, can art 
be amended, until the countries that lead civilisation are 
themselves in a healthy state about it, let us return to the 
consideration of iu condition among ourselves. And again 
I say, that obvious as is that surface improvement of the 
arts within the last few years, 1 fear too much that there is 
something wrong about the root of the plant to exult over 
the bursting of its February buds. 

1 have just shown you for one thing that lovers of Indian 
and Eastern Art, including as they do the heads of our 
institutions for art education, and 1 am sure many among 
whai are called the governing classes, arc utterly power- 
less to slay its downward course. The general tend- 
ency of civilisation is against them, and is too strong for 
them. 

Again, though many of us love architecture dearly, and 
believe that it helps the healthiness both of body and soul 
to live among beautiful tilings, we of the big towns arc 
mostly compelled to live in houses which have become a 
bv-word of contempt for their ugliness and inconvenience. 
I'hc stream of civilisation is against us, and we cannot 
battle against it. 

Once more those devoted men who have upheld Uie 
standard of truth and beauty amongst us, and whose 
pictures, painted amidst difficulties tliat none but a painter 
can know, show qualities of mind unsurpassed in any age— 
these great men have but a narrow circle that can under- 
stand their woiks, and arc utterly unknown to tlie great 
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mass of the people: civilisation is so much against them, 
that they cannot move the people. 

Therefore, looking at all this, I cannot think that all is 
well with the root of the tree we are cultivating. Indeed, 
I believe that if other things were but to stand still in the 
world, this improvement before mentioned would lead to 
a kind of art which, in that impossible case, would be in 
a way stable, would perhaps stand still also. This would 
be an art cultivated professedly by a few, and for a few, 
who would consider it necessary — a duty, if they could 
admit duties — to despise the common herd, to hold them- 
selves aloof from all that the world has been struggling for 
from the first, to guard carefully every approach to their 
palace of art. It would be a pity to waste many words on 
the prospect of such a school of art aa this, which does in 
a way, theoretically at least, exist at present, and has for 
its watchword a piece of slang that does not mean the 
harmless thing it seems to mean — art for art's sake. Its 
fore*doomed end must be, that art at last will seem too 
delicate a thing for even the hands of the initiated to touch; 
and the initiated must at last sit still and do nothing — to 
the grief of no one. 

Well, certainly, if I thought you were come here to 
further such an art as this I could not have stood up and 
called you friends; though such a feeble folk as I have told 
you of one could scarce care to call foes. 

Yet, as I say, such men exist, and I have troubled you 
with speaking of them, because I know that those honest 
and intelligent people, who arc eager for human progress, 
and yet lack part of the human senses, and are anti- 
artbtic, suppose that such men are artists, and that this 
is what art means, and what it does for people, and that 
such a narrow, cowardly life is what we, fellow-handi- 
craftsmen, aim at. I see this taken for granted continually, 
even by many who, to say truth, ought to know better, 
and I long to put the slur from off us; to make people 
understand that we, least of all men, wish to widen the gulf 
between the classes, nay, wors^ still, to make new classes 
of elevation, and new classes of degradation — new lords 
and new slaves; that we, least of all men, want to cultivate 
the “plant called man'’ in different ways — here stingily. 
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ilicrc wastefully: 1 wish people lo understand that the ait 
we are striving for is a good thing which all can share, 
which will elevate all; in good sooth, if all people do not 
soon share it there will soon be none to share; if all arc not 
elevated by it, mankind will lose the elevation it has gained. 
Nor is such an art as we long for a vain dream; such an 
art once was in times that were worse than these, when' 
ilierc was less courage, kindness, and truth in the world 
than there is now'; such an art there w'ill be hereafter, when 
there will be more courage, kindness, and truth than there 
is now in the w'orld. 

Let us look backward in history once more for a short 
while, and then steadily forward till my words are done: 

I began by saying that part of the common and necessary 
advice given to Art students was to study antiquity; and 
no doubt many of you, like me, have done so; have 
wandered, for instance, through the galleries of the admir- 
able museum of South Kensington, and, like me, have 
been filled with wonder and gratitude at the beauty which 
has been born from the brain of man. Now, consider, 

1 pray you, what these wonderful works arc, and how 
they were made; and indeed, it is neither in extravagance 
nor without due meaning that I use the word “wonderful** 
in speaking of them. Well, these things arc just the common 
household goods of those past days, and that is one reason 
why they are so few and so carefully treasured. They were 
common things in their own day, used w'ithout fear of 
breaking or spoiling — no rarities then— and yet we have 
called them “wonderful.** 

And how were they made? Did a great artist draw the 
designs for them— a man of cultivation, highly paid, 
daintily fed, carefully housed, wrapped up in cotton wool, 
in sliort, when he was not at work? By no means. Wonderful 
as these works arc, they were made by “common fellows,** 
as the phrase goes, in the common course of their daily 
labour. Such were the men we honour in honouring those 
works. And their labour— do you think it was irksome to 
them? Those of you who. are artists know very well that 
it was not; that it could not be. Many a grin of pleasure, 
1*11 be bound— and you will not contradict me — went to 
the carrying through of those mazes of mysterious beauty. 
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to the invcnllon of those strange beasts and birds and flowers 
that we ourselves have chuckled over at South Kensington. 
While they were at work, at least, these men wcie not un- 
happy, and T suppose they worked most days, and the most 
part of the day. as we do. 

Or those treasures of architecture that we study so care- 
fully nowadays — what arc they? . how were they made? 
There are great minsters among them, indeed, and palaces 
of kings and lords, but not many; and, noble and awe- 
inspiring as these may be, they differ only in size from the 
HlUe grey church that still so often makes the common- 
place English landscape beautiful, and the little grey house 
that still, in some pa its of the country at least, makes an 
English village a thing apart, to be seen and pondered 
on by all who love romance and beauty. These form the 
mass of our architectural treasures, the houses that every- 
day people lived in, the unregarded churches in which 
they worshipped. 

And, once more, who was it that designed and ornamented 
them? The great architect, carefully kept for the purpose, 
and guarded from the common troubles of common men? 
By no means. Sometimes, perhaps, it was the monk, the 
ploughman’s brother; oftenest his other brother, the village 
carpenter, smith, mason, what not— “a common fellow,” 
whose common everyday labour fashioned works that are 
to*day the wonder and despair of many a hard-working 
“cultivated” architect- And did he loathe his work? No, 
it is impossible. I have seen, as wc most of us have, work 
done by such men in some out-of-the-way iiamlet — where 
to-day even few strangers ever come, and whose people 
seldom go five miles from their own doors; in such places, 
1 say, I have seen work so delicate, so careful, and so in- 
ventive, that nothing in its way could go further. And I 
will assert, without fear of contradiction, that no human 
ingenuity can produce work such as this without pleasure 
being a third party to the brain that conceived and the 
hand that fashioned it. Nor are such works rare. The throne 
of the great Plantagenet, or the great Valois, was no more 
daintily carved than the scat of the village mass-john, or 
the chest of the yeoman’s good- wife. 

So, you see, there was much going on to make life 
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endurable in those times. Not every day, you may be sure, 
was a day of slaughter and tumult, though the histories 
read almost as if it were so; but every day the hammer 
chinked on tlic anvil, and the chisel played about the oak 
beam, and never without some beauty and invention being 
born of it, and consequently some human happiness. 

That last word brings me to the very kernel and heart 
of what I have come here to say to you, and I pray you 
to think of it most seriously — not as to my wori, but as 
to a thought which is stirring in the world, and will one 
day grow into something. 

That thing which I understand by real art is the expression 
by man of his pleasure in labour. I do not believe he can 
be Jiappy in his labour without expressing that happiness; 
and especially is this so when he is at work at anything 
in which he specially excels. A most kind gift is this of 
nature, since all men, nay, it seems all things too, must 
labour; so that not only does the dog take pleasure in 
hunting, and the horse in running, and the bird in flying, 
but so natural docs the idea seem to us, that we imagine 
to ourselves that the earth and the very elements rejoice 
in doing their appointed work; and the poets have told us 
of the spring meadows smiling, of the exultation of the 
fire, of the countless laughter of the sea. 

Nor until these latter days has man ever rejected this 
universal gift, but always, when he has not been too much 
perplexed, loo much bound by disease or beaten down by 
trouble, has striven to make his work at least happy. Pain 
he has too often found in his pleasure, and weariness in 
his rest, to trust to these. What matter if his happiness lie 
with what must be always with him — lus work? 

And, once more, shall we, who have gained so much, 
forego this gain, the earliest, most natural gain of man- 
kind? If wc have to a great extent done so, as I verily fear 
wc have, what strange foglights must have misled us; or 
rather let me say, how hard pressed we must have been 
in the battle with the evils wc have overcome, to have 
forgotten the greatest of all evils. 1 cannot call it less than 
that. If a man has work to do which he despises, which 
docs not satisfy his natural and rightful desire for pleasure, 
the greater part of his life must pass unhappily and williout 
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self-respect. Consider, I beg of you, what that means, 
and what rum must come of it in the end. 

If I could only persuade you of this, that the chief duty of 
the civilised world to-day is to set about making labour 
happy for all, to do its utmost to minimise the amount of 
unhappy labour — nay, if I could only persuade some two 
or three of you here present — I should have made a good 
night’s work of it. 

Do not, at any rate, shelter yourselves from any misgiving 
you may have behind the fallacy that the art-lacking labour 
of to-day is happy work: for the most of men it is not so. 
It would take long, perhaps, to show you, and make you 
fully understand that the would-be art which it produces 
is joyless. But there is another token of its being most 
unhappy work, which you cannot fail to understand at 
oricc — a grievous thing that token is — and I beg of you 
to believe that I feel the full shame of it, as I stand here 
speaking of it; but if we do not admit that we are sick, 
how can we be healed? This hapless token is, that the work 
done by the civilised world is mostly dishonest work. 
Look now: I admit that civiUsation does make certain things 
well, things which it knows, consciously or unconsciously, 
are necessary to its present unhealthy condition. These 
things, to speak shortly, are chiefly machines for carrying 
on the competition in buying and sellings called falsely 
commerce; and machines for the violent destruction of 

life that is to say, materiab for two kinds of war; of which 

kinds the last is no doubt the worst, not so much in itself 
perhaps, but because on this point the conscience of the 
world is beginning to be somewhat pricked. But, on the 
other hand, matters for the carrying on of a dignifled 
daily life, that life of mutual trust, forbearance, and help, 
which is the only real life of thinking men — these things 
the civilised world makes ill, and even increasingly worse 
and worse. 

If 1 am wrong in saying this, you know well I am only 
saying what is widely thought, nay widely said too, for 
that matter. Let me give an instance, familiar enough, ot 
that wide-spread opinion. There is a very clever book of 
pictures' now being sold at the railway bookstalb, called 
^ These were originally publbhed in Fun. 
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“The BriUbh Woiking Man, by one who docs not believe 
tn Jiim/’ — a tide and a book which make me both angry 
and ashamed, because the two express much injustice, and 
not a little truth in their quaint, and necessarily exagge- 
rated way. It is quite true, and very sad to say, that if 
any one nowadays wants a piece of ordinary work done by 
gardener, carpenter, mason, dyer, weaver, smith, what 
you will, he will be a lucky rarity if he get it well done. He 
will, on the contrary, meet on every side with evasion of 
plain duties, and disregard of other men’s rights; yet I 
cannot see how the “British Working Man” is to be made 
to bear the whole burden of this blame, or indeed the chief 
part of it. I doubt if it be possible for a whole mass of men 
to do work to which they arc driven, and in which there 
IS no hope and no pleasure, without trying to shirk it — at 
any rate, shirked it has always been under such circum- 
stances. On the other hand, I know that there arc some 
men so right-minded, that they will, in despite of irksome- 
ness and hopelessness, drive right through ihcir work. Such 
men arc the salt of the eni tli. But must there not be some- 
thing wrong with a state of society which drives these into 
tliat bitter heroism, and the most part into sliirking, into 
the depths often of half-conscious self-contempt and de- 
gradation? Be sure that there is, that the blindness and 
hurry of civilisation, as it now is, have lo answer a heavy 
charge as to that enormous amount of picasureless work-^ 
work that tries every muscle of the body and every atom 
of the brain, and which is done without pleasure and without 
aim — work which everybody who has to do with tries to 
shufTic olT in the speediest way that dread of starvation or 
ruin will allow him. 

I am as sure of one thing as that I am living and breathing, 
and it is this: that the dishonesty in the daily arts of life, 
romplainls of which arc in all men’s mouths, and which 
I ran answer for it docs exist, is the natural and inevitable 
result of the world in the huny of the war of the counting- 
house, and the war of the ballleficld, having forgotten— 
of all men, I say, each for the other, having forgotten, that 
pleasure in our daily labour, which nature cries out for as 
its due. 

Therefore, I say again, it is necessary to the further 
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progress of civilisation that men should turn their thoughts 
to some means of limiting, and in the end of doing away 
with, degrading labour. 

I do not think my words hitherto spoken have given you 
any occasion to think that I mean by this cither hard or 
rough labour; I do not pity men much for their hardsliips, 
especially if they be accidental; not necessarily attached to 
one class or one condiiion, I mean. Nor do I think (I were 
crazy or dreaming else) that the work of the world can be 
carried on without rough labour; but I have seen enough of 
that to know that it need not be by any means degrading. 
To plough the earth, to cast the net, to fold the flock— these, 
and such as these, which arc rough occupations enough, 
and which carry with them many hardships, are good 
enough for the best of us, certain conditions of leisure, free- 
dom, and due wages being granted. As to the bricklayer, 
the mason, and the like — these would be artists, and doing 
not only necessary, but beautiful, and therefore happy work, 
if art were anything like what it should be. No, it is not 
such labour as this which we need to do away with, but 
the toil which makes the thousand and one things which 
nobody wants, which are used merely as the counters for 
the competitive buying and selling, falsely called commerce, 
which I have spoken of before — I know in my heart, and 
not merely by my reason, that this toil cries out to be done 
away with. But, besides that, the labour which now makes 
things good and necessary in themselves, merely as counters 
for the commercial war aforesaid, needs regulating and re- 
forming. Nor can this reform be brought about save by 
art; and if we were only come to our right minds, and could 
see the necessity for making labour sweet to all men, as it 
is now to very few — the necessity, I repeat; lest discontent, 
unrest, and despair should at last swallow up all society. 
If we, then, with our eyes cleared, could but make some 
sacrifice of things which do us no good, since we unjustly 
and uneasily possess them, then indeed I believe we should 
sow the seeds of a happiness which the world has not yet 
known, of a rest and content which would make it what 
I cannot help thinking it was meant to be: and with that 
seed would be sown also the seed of real art, the expression 
of man*5 happiness in his labour, — an art made by the 
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people, and for the people, as a happiness to the maker 
and the user. 

That is the only real art there is, the only art which will 
be an instrument to the progress of the world, and not a 
hindrance. Nor can I seriously doubt that in your hearts 
you know that it is so, all of you, at any rate, who have in 
you an instinct for art. I believe that you agree with me 
in this, though you may differ from much else that I have 
said. I think assuredly that this is the art whose welfare 
we have met together to further, and the necessary instruc* 
tion in which we have undertaken to spread as widely as 
may be. 

Thus I have told you something of what I think is to be 
hoped and feared for the future of art; and if you ask me 
what I expect as a practical outcome of the admission of 
these opinions, I must say at once that I know, even if we 
were all of one mind, and that what I think the right mind 
on this subject, we should still have much work and many 
hindrances before us; we should still have need of all the 
prudence, foresight, and industry of the best among us; and, 
even so, our path would sometimes seem blind enough. 
And, to-day, when the opinions which we think right, and 
which one day will be generally thought so, have to struggle 
sorely to make themselves noticed at all, it is early days for 
us to tty to see our exact and clearly mapped road. I sup- 
pose you will think it too commonplace of me to say that 
the general education that makes men think, will one day 
make them think rightly upon art. Commonplace as it i$, 
I really believe it, and am indeed encouraged by it, when 
I remember how obviously this age is one of transition from 
the old to the new, and what a strange confusion, from out 
of which wc shall one day come, our ignorance and half- 
ignorance IS like to make of the exhausted rubbish of the 
old and the crude rubbish of the new, both of which He so 
ready to our hands. 

But, if I must say, furthermore, any words that seem like 
words of practical advice, I think my task is hard, and I 
fear I shall olTcnd some of you whatever I say; for this is 
indeed an affair of morality, rather than of what people 
call art. 

However, I cannot forget that, in my mind, it is not 
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pos&ible to dissociate art from morality, politics, and religion. 
Truth in these great matters of principle is of one, and it is 
only in formal treatises that it can be split up diversely. 
1 must also ask you to remember how I have already said, 
that though my mouth alone speaks, it speaks, however 
feebly and disjointedly, the thoughts of many men better 
than myself. And further, though when things are tending 
to the best, we shall still, as aforesaid, need our best men to 
lead us quite right; yet even now surely, when it is far from 
that, the least of us can do some yeoman's service to the 
cause, and live and die not without honour. 

So I will say that I believe there are two virtues much 
needed in modern life, if it is ever to become sweet; and 
1 am quite sure that they are absolutely necessary in the 
sowing the seed of an art which is to be made by the people and 
for the peopUy as a happiness to the maker and the user. These 
virtues arc honesty, and simplicity of life. To make my 
meaning clearer I will name the opposing vice of the second 
of these — luxury to wit. Also I mean by honesty, the careful 
and eager giving his due to every man, the determination 
not to gain by any man's loss, which In my experience is 
not a common virtue. 

But note how the practice of either of these virtues will 
make the other easier to us. For if our wants are few, we 
shall have but little chance of being driven by our wants 
into injustice; and if we are hxed in the principle of giving 
every man bis due, how can our self-respect bear that we 
should give too much to ourselves? 

And in art, and in that preparation for it without which 
no art that is stable or worthy can be, the raising, namely, 
of those classes which have heretofore been degraded, the 
practice of these virtues would make a new world of it. 
For if you are rich, your simplicity of life will both go to- 
wards smoothing over the dreadful contrast between waste 
and want, which is the great horror of civilised countries, 
and will also give an example and standard of dignified 
life to those classes which you desire to raise, who, as it is 
indeed, being like enough to rich people, are given both to 
envy and to imitate the idleness and waste that the posses- 
sion of much money produces. 

Nay, and apart from the morality of the matter, which 
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lam forced to speak to you of, let me tell you that th£)ugh 
simplicity in art may be cosily as well as uncostly, at least 
it is not wasteful, and nothing is more destructive to art 
than the want of it. I have never been in any rich man’s 
house which would not liave looked the better for having 
a bonfire made outside of it of ninc-tenihs of all that it held. 
Indeed, our sacrifice on the side of luxury will, it seems to 
me, be little or nothing: for, as far as I can make out, what 
people usually mean by it, is either a gathering of possessions 
which are sheer vexations to the owner, or a chain of pom. 
pous circumstance, which checks and annoys the rich man 
at cvciY step. Yes, luxury cannot exist without slavery of 
some kind or other, and its abolition will be blessed, like 
tlie abolition of otlier slaveiics, by the freeing both of the 
slaves and of their masters. 

Lastly, if, besides attaining to simplicity of life, we attain 
also to the love of justice, then will all things be ready for 
the new springtime of the arts. For those of us that are 
employers of labour, how can we bear to give any man 
less money than he ran decently Jive on, less leisure than 
his education and sclf.rcspcct demand? or those of us who 
arc workmen, liow can we bear to fail in the contract we 
have undertaken, or to make it necessary for a foreman to 
go up and down spying out our mean tricks and evasions? 
or we the sliopkeepcrs — can we endure to lie about our 
wares, that we may shullle off our losses on to some one 
elsc's shoulders? or we the public — how can we bear to pay 
a price for a piece of goods which will liclp to trouble one 
man, to ruin another, and starve a third? Or, still more, 
I think, how can we bear to use, how can we enjoy some- 
thing which has been a pain and a grief for tlie maker to 
make? 

And now, 1 think, I have said what 1 came to say, I con- 
fess lliat there is nothing new in it, but you know the c.x- 
pericncc of the world is that a thing must be said over and 
over again before any great number of men can be got to 
listen to it. Let my words to-night, therefore, pass for one 
of the necessary times that the thought in them must be 
spoken out. 

For the rest I believe that, however seriously these words 
may be gainsayed, I have been speaking to an audience in 
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whom any words spoken from a sense of duty and in hearty 
good-will, as mine have been, will quicken thought and sow 
some good seed. At any rate, it is good for a man who thinks 
seriously to face his fellows, and speak out whatever really 
bums in him, so that men may seem less strange to one 
another, and misunderstanding, the fruitful cause of aimless 
strife, may be avoided. 

But if to any of you I have seemed to speak hopelessly, 
my words have been lacking in art; and you mu§t remember 
that hopelessness would have locked my mouth, not opened 
it. 1 am, indeed, hopeful, but can I give a date to the 
accomplishment of my hope, and say that it will happen 
in my life or yours? 

But I will say at least, Courage! for things wonderful, 
unhoped-for, glorious, have happened even in this short 
while I have been alive. 

Yes, surely these times are wonderful and fruitful of 
change, which, as it wears and gathers new life even in its 
wearing, will one day bring better things for the toiling 
days of men, who, with freer hearU and clearer eyes, will 
once more gain the sense of outward beauty, and rejoice 
in it. 

Meanwhile, if these hours be dark, as, indeed, in many 
ways they are, at least do not let us sit dcedless, like fools 
and fine gentlemen, thinking the common toil not good 
enough for us, and beaten by the muddle; but rather let us 
work like good fellows trying by some dim candle-light to 
set our workshop ready against to-morrow’s daylight— that 
to-morrow, when the civilised world, no longer greedy, 
strifeful, and destructive, shall have a new art, a glorious 
art, made by the people and for the people, as a happiness 
to the maker and the user. 
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THE BEAUTY OF LIFE 

“ propter vitnm vivendi perderc causas." — Juvenal. 

I STAND before you ibis evening weighted with a dis- 
ndvaniagc that I did not feel last year; — 1 have little 
fresh to tell you; I can somewhat enlarge on what 
1 said then; here and there 1 may make bold to give you 
a practical suggestion, or I may put what I have to say in 
a way which will be clearer to some of you perhaps; but 
my message is really the same as it was when I first had 
the pleasure of meeting you. 

It is true that if all were going smoothly with art, or at 
all events so smoothly that there were but a few malcon* 
tents in the world, you might listen with some pleasure, 
and perhaps advantage, to the talk of an old hand in the 
craft concerning ways of work, the snares that beset success, 
and the shortest road to it, to a tale of workshop receipts 
and the like: that would be a pleasant talk surely between 
fj lends and fellovv^workmcn; but it seems to me as if it were 
not for us as yet; nay, maybe wc may live long and find no 
time fit for such restful talk as the cheerful histories of the 
hopes and fears of our workshops: anyhow to-night I can- 
not do it, but must once again call the faithful of art to a 
battle wider and more distracting than that kindly struggle 
with nature, to which all true craftsmen arc born; svhich is 
both the building-up and the wcaring-aw'ay of their lives. 

As 1 look round on this assemblage, and think of all that 
it represents, I cannot choose but be moved to the soul by 
the troubles of the life of civilised man, and the hope that 
thrusts itself through them; 1 cannot refrain from giving 
you once again the message with which, as it seems, some 
chance -hap has charged me: that message b, in short, to 
call on you to face the latest danger which civilisation b 
ihrcatrncd with, a danger of her own breeding: that men in 
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struggling towards the complete attainment of all the 
luxuries of life for the strongest portion of their race should 
deprive their whole race of all the beauty of life: a danger 
that the strongest and wisest of mankind » in striving to 
attain to a complete mastery over nature, should destroy 
her simplest and widest-spread gifts, and thereby enslave 
simple people to them, and themselves to themselves, and 
so at last drag the world into a second barbarism more 
ignoble, and a thousandfold more hopeless, than the first. 

Now of you who arc listening to me, there arc some, I 
feel sure, who have received this message, and taken it to 
heart, and are day by day fighting the battle that it calls 
on you to fight: to you I can say nothing but that if any 
word I speak discourage you, I shall heartily wish I had 
never spoken at all: but to be shown the enemy, and the 
castle we have got to storm, is not to be bidde.. io run from 
him; nor am 1 telling you to sit down dccdless in the desert 
because between you and the promised land lies many a 
trouble, and death itself maybe: the hope before you you 
know, and nothing that I can say can take it away from 
you; but friend may with advantage cry out to friend in 
the battle that a stroke is coming from this side or that: 
take my hasty words in that sense, I beg of you. 

But I think there will be others of you in whom vague 
discontent is stirring: who are oppressed by the life that 
surrounds you; confused and troubled by that oppression, 
and not knowing on which side to seek a remedy, though 
you are fain to do so: well, we, who have gone further into 
those troubles, believe that we can help you: true we can- 
not at once take your trouble from you; nay, wc may at 
first rather add to it; but we can tell you what we think of 
the way out of it; and then amidst the many things you 
will have to do to set yourselves and others fairly on that 
way, you will many days, nay most days, forget your trouble 
in thinking of the good that lies beyond it, for which you 
are working. 

But, again, there are others amongst you (and to speak 
plainly, I daresay they are the majority), who are not by 
any means troubled by doubt of the road the world is going, 
nor excited by any hope of its bettering that road: to them 
the cause of civilisation is simple and even commonplace: 
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wonder, hope, and fear no longer hang about it; it has be- 
come to us like the rising and setting of the sun; it cannot 
err, and we have no call to meddle with it, either to com- 
plain of its course, or to try to direct it. 

There is a ground of reason and wisdom in that way of 
looking at the matter: surely the world will go on its ways, 
thrust forward by impulses which we cannot understand 
or sway: but as it grows in strength for the journey, its 
necessary food is the life and aspirations of all of us: and 
wc discontented strugglcrs with what at times seems the 
hurrying blindness of civilisation, no less than those who 
see nothing but smooth, unvaiy'ing progress in it, arc bred 
of civilisation also, and shall be used up to further it in 
some way or other, I doubt not: and it may be of some 
service to tliosc who think ihcmselscs the only loyal sub- 
jects of progress to hear of our existence, since their not 
hearing of it would not make an end of it: it may set them 
a-thinking not un profitably to hear of burdens that they 
do not help to bear, but which are nevertheless real and 
weighty enough to some of their fellow-men, who are 
helping, even as they are, to form the civilisation that is 
to be. 

The danger that the present course of civilisation will 
destroy tlic beauty of life — these are hard words, and I wish 
I could mend them, but 1 cannot, while 1 speak what 
I believe to be the truth. 

That the beauty of Hfe is a thing of no moment, 1 suppose 
few people would venture to assert, and yet most civilised 
people act as if it were of none, and in so doing are wrong- 
ing both themselves and those that are to come after them; 
for that beauty, which is what is meant by arl^ using the 
word in its widest sense, is, I contend, no mere accident to 
human life, which people can take or leave as they choose, 
but a positive necessity of life, if we are to live as nature 
meant us to; that is, unless \\q arc content to be less than 
men. 

Now 1 ask you, as I have been asking m^'sclf this long 
while, what propoition of the population in civilised coun- 
tries has any share at all in that necessity of life? 

1 say that the answer which must be made to that ques- 
tion justifies my fear that modern civilisation is on the road 
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to trample out all the beauty of life, and to make us less 
than men. 

Now if there should be any here who will sayr It was 
always so; there always was a mass of rough ignorance that 
knew and cared nothing about art; I answer first, that if 
that be the case, then it was always wrong, and we, as soon 
as we have become conscious of that wrong, arc bound to 
set it right if we can. 

But moreover, strange to say, and in spite of all the suffer- 
ing that the world has wantonly made for itself, and has in 
all ages so persistently clung to, as if it were a good and 
holy thing, this wrong of the mass of men being regardless 
of art was not always so. 

So much is now known of the periods of art that have left 
abundant examples of their work behind them, that we can 
judge of the art of all periods by comparing these with the 
remains of times of which less has been left us; and we can- 
not fail to come to the conclusion that down to very recent 
days everything that the hand of man touched was more 
or less beautiful: so that in those days all people who made 
anything shared in art, as well as all people who used the 
things 80 made: that is, all people shared in art. 

But some people may say: And was that to be wished 
for? would not this universal spreading of art stop progress 
in other matters, hinder the work of the world? Would it 
not make us unmanly? or if not that, would it not be in- 
trusive, and push out other things necessary also for men 
to study? 

Well, I have claimed a necessary place for art, a natural 
place, and it would be in the very essence of it, that it would 
apply its own rules of order and fitness to the general ways 
of life: it seems to me, therefore, that people who are over- 
anxious of the outward expression of beauty becoming too 
great a force among the other forces of life, would, if they 
had had the making of the external world, have been afraid 
of making an ear of wheat beautiful, lest it should not have 
been good to eat. 

But indeed there seems no chance of art becoming uni- 
versal, unless on the terms that it shall have little self- 
consciousness, and for the most part be done with little 
effort; so that the rough work of the world would be as 
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little hindered by it, as the work of exiernal nature is by 
the beauty of all her forms and moods: this was the case 
in the limes that I have been sijcaking of: of art which was 
made by conscious cfTorlj the result of the individual striving 
towards perfect expression of their thoughts by men very 
specially gifted, there was perhaps no more than there is 
now, except in very wonderful and short periods; though 
I believe that even for such men the struggle to produce 
beauty was not so bitter as it now is. But if there were not 
more great thinkers than there are now, there was a count- 
less multitude of happy workers whose work did express, 
and could not choose but express, some original thought, 
and was consequently both interesting and beautiful: now 
there b certainly no chance of the more individual art be- 
coming common, and either wearying us by its orer- 
abundance, or by noby self-assertion preventing highly 
cultivated men taking ihcir due part in the other work of 
the world; it b too difficult to do: it will be always but the 
blossom of all the half-conscious work below it, the fulfil- 
ment of the shortcomings of less complete minds: but it will 
waste much of its posver, and have much less influence on 
men’s minds, unless it be surrounded by abundance of that 
commoner work, in which all men once shared, and which, 

I say, will, when art has really awakened, be done so easily 
and constantly, that it will stand in no man’s way to hinder 
him from doing what he will, good or evil. And as, on the 
one hand, I believe that art made by the people and for 
the people as a joy both to the maker and the user would 
further progress in other matten ratlicr than hinder it, so 
also I firmly believe that that higher art produced only by 
great brains and miraculously gifted hands cannot exist 
without it: I believe that the present state of tilings in which 
it docs exist, while popular art is, let us say, asleep or sick, 
is a transitional state, which must end at last either In utter 
defeat or utter victory for the arts. 

For whereas all works of craftsmanship were once beau- 
tiful, unwittingly or not, they are now divided into two 
kinds, works of art and non-svorks of art: now nothing made 
by man’s hand can be indifferent: it must be either beau- 
tiful and elevating, or ugly and degrading; and those tilings 
that are without art are so aggressively; they wound it by 
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their existence^ and they arc now so much in the majority 
tliat the works of art we are obliged to set ourselves to seek 
for, whereas the other things arc the ordinary companions 
of our everyday life; so that if those who cultivate art intel- 
lectually were inclined never so much to wrap themselves in 
their special gifts and their high cultivation, and so live 
happily, apart from other men, and despising them, they 
could not do so: they are as it were living in an enemy’s 
country; at every turn there is something lying in wait to 
offend and vex their nicer sense and educated eyes: they 
must share in the general discomfort — and I am glad of it. 

So the matter stands: from the hrst dawn of history till 
quite modern times, art, which nature meant to solace all, 
fulBlled its purpose; all men shared in it; that was what 
made life romantic, as people call it, in those days; that 
and not robber-barons and inaccessible kings with their 
hierarchy of serving* nobles and other such rubbish: but art 
grew and grew, saw empires sicken and sickened with them; 
grew hale again, and haler, and grew so great at last, that 
she seemed in good truth to have conquered everything, 
and laid the material world under foot. Then came a 
change at a period of the greatest life and hope in many 
ways that Europe had known till then: a time of so much 
and such varied hope that people call it the time of the 
New Birth: as far as the arts are concerned I deny it that 
title; rather it seems to me that the great men who lived 
and glorified the practice of art in those days, were the 
fruit of the old, not the seed of the new order of things: but 
a stirring and hopeful time It was, and many things were 
newborn then which have since brought forth fruit enough: 
and it is strange and perplexing that from those days for- 
ward the lapse of time, which, through plenteous confusion 
and failure, has on the whole been steadily destroying privi- 
lege and exclusiveness in other matters, has delivered up 
art to be the exclusive privilege of a few, and has taken from 
the people their birthright; while both wronged and 
wrongers have been wholly unconscious of what they were 
doing. 

Wholly unconscious — yes, but we are no longer so: there 
lies the sting of it, and there also the hope. 

When the brightness of the so-called Renaissance faded, 
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and it faded very suddenly, a deadly chill fell upon the arts: 
ihat Nevv-birth mostly meant looking back to past times, 
wherein the men of those days thought they saw a perfec- 
tion of art, which to their minds was different in kind, and 
not in degree only, from the ruder suggestive art of their 
own fathers: this perfection they were ambitious to imitate, 
this alone seemed to be art to them, the rest was childish- 
ness: so wonderful was their energy, their success so great, 
that no doubt to commonplace minds among them, though 
surely not to the great masters, that perfection seemed to 
be gained: and, perfection being gained, what arc you to 
do?— you can go no further, you must aim at standing still 
— which you cannot do. 

Art by no means stood still in those latter days of the 
Renaissance, but look the downward road with terrible 
swiftness, and tumbled down at the bottom of the hill, where 
as if bewitched it lay long in great content, believing itself 
to be the art of Michael Angelo, while it was the art of men 
whom nobody remembers but those who want to sell their 
pictures. 

Thus it fared with the more individual forms of art. As to 
the art of the people; in countries and places where the 
greater art had nourished most, it went step by step on the 
downward path with that: in more out-of-the-way places, 
England for instance, it still felt the influence of the life of 
its earlier and happy days, and in a way lived on a while; 
but its life was so feeble, and, so to say, illogical, that it could 
not resist any change in external circumstances, still less 
could it give birth to anything new; and before this century 
began, its last flicker had died out. Still, while it was living, 
in whatever dotage, it did imply something going on in those 
matters of daily use that we base been thinking of, and 
doubtless satisfied some cravings for beauty: and when it 
SV35 dead, for a long time people did not know it, or what 
had taken its place, crept so to say into its dead body-^Uiat 
pretence of ait, to wit, which is done with machines, though 
sometimes the machines arc called men, and doubtless arc 
so out of working hours: nevertheless long befoie it was quite 
dead it had fallen so low that the whole subject was usually 
treated with the utmost contempt by every one who had any 
pretence of being a sensible man, and in short the whole 
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civilised world had forgoitcn that there had cvei been an art 
made by the people for the people as a joy for the maker arid the u^er. 

But now it scciTis to me that the very suddenness of the 
change ought to comfort us, to make us look upon this break 
in the continuity of the golden chain as an accident only, 
that itself cannot last: for think how many thousand years it 
may be since that primaeval man graved with a flint 
splinter on a bone the story of the mammoth he had seen, or 
told us of the slow uplifting of the heavily-horned heads oi 
the reindeer that he stalked: think I say of the space of time 
from then till the dimming of the brightness of the Italian 
Renaissance! whereas from that lime till popular art died 
unnoticed and despised among ourselves is just but two 
hundred years. 

Strange too, that very death is contemporaneous with 
new-birth of something at all eventsj for out of all despair 
sprang a new time of hope lighted by the torch of the French 
Revolution: and things that have languished with the 
languishing of art, rose afresh and surely heralded its new 
birth: in good earnest poetry was born again, and the 
English Language, which under the hands of sycophantic 
verse-makers had been reduced to a miserable jargon, whose 
meaning, if it have a meaning, cannot be made out without 
translation, flowed clear, pure, and simple, along with the 
music of Blake and Coleridge: take those names, the earliest 
in date among ourselves, as a type of the change that has 
happened in literature since the time of George II. 

With that literature in which romance, that is to say 
humanity, was rc-bom, there sprang up also a feeling for 
the romance of external nature, which is surely strong in us 
now, joined with a longing to know something real of the 
lives of those who have gone before us; of these feelings united 
you will find the broadest expression in the pages of Walter 
Scott: it is curious as showing how sometimes one art will 
lag behind another in a revival, that the man who wrote the 
exquisite and wholly unfettered naturalism of the Heart of 
Midlothian, for instance, thought himself continually bound 
to seem to feel ashamed of, and to excuse himself for, his 
love of Gothic Architecture: he felt that it was romantic, 
and he knew that it gave him pleasure, but somehow he 
had not found out that it was art, having been taught in 
T 
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many ways lhal nothing could be art that was not done 
by a named man under academical itjIcs. 

I I iced not perhaps dwell much on what of change has 
been since: you know well that one of the master-arts, the 
art of painting, has been revolutionised. 1 have a genuine 
difficulty in speaking to you of men who arc my own personal 
iriends, nay my masten: still, since I cannot quite say 
nothing of them I must say the plain truth, which is this: 
never in the whole history of art did any set of men come 
nearer to the feat of making something out of nothing than 
that little knot of painters who have raised English art 
from what it was, when as a boy I used to go to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, to what it is now. 

It would be ungracious indeed for me who has been 
so much taught by him, that I cannot help feeling con* 
tinually as I speak that I am echoing liis words, to leave 
out the name of John Ruskin from an account of what has 
happened since the tide, as we hope, began to turn in the 
direction of an. True it is, that his unequalled style oi 
English and his wonderful eloquence would, whatever its 
subject-matter, have gained him some sort of a hearing 
in a time that has not lost its relish for literature; but surely 
the influence (hat he has exercised over cultivated people 
must be the result of that style and that eloquence expressing 
what was already stirring in men’s minds; he could not 
liavc written what he has done unless people were in some 
sort ready for it; any more than those painters could have 
begun their crusade against the dullness and incompetency 
that was the rule in their art thirty years ago unless they 
had some hope that they would one day move people to 
underst andthem. 

Well, we find that the gains since the turning-point of 
the tide are these: that there arc some few artists who have, 
as it were, caught up the golden chain dropped two hundred 
years ago, and that there arc a few highly cultivated people 
who can understand them; and that beyond these there is 
a vague feeling abroad among people of the same degree, 
ol discontent at the ignoble ugliness that surrounds them. 

'rhat seems to me to mark tlic advance that \ve have 
made since (he last of popular art came to an end amongst 
us, and I do not say, considering where we Uien wcrc^ 
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lhat it b not a great advance, for it comes to this, tiiat 
though the battle is still to win, there are those who arc 
ready for the battle. 

Indeed it would be a strange shame for thb age if it 
were not so: for as every age of the world has its own 
troubles to confuse it, and its own follies to cumber it, so 
has each its own work to do, pointed out to it by unfailing 
signs of the times; and it is unmanly and stupid for the 
children of any age to say: We will not set our hands to the 
work; we did not make the troubles, wc will not weary 
ourselves seeking a remedy for them: so heaping up for 
their sons a heavier load than they can lift without such 
struggles as will wound and cripple them sorely. Not thus 
our fathers served us, who, working late and early, left us 
at last that seething mass of people so terribly alive and 
energetic, that we call modern Europe; not thus Uiose 
served us, who have made for us these picsent days, so 
fruitful of change and wondering expectation. 

The century that u now beginning to draw to an end, 
if people were to take to nicknaming centuries, would be 
called the Century of Commerce; and I do not think I 
undervalue the work that it has done: it has broken down 
many a prejudice and taught many a lesson that the world 
has been hitherto slow to learn: it has made it possible for 
many a man to live free, who would in other times have 
been a slave, body or soul, or both: if it has not quite spread 
peace and justice through tlte world, as at the end of its 
first half we fondly hoped it would, it has at least stirred 
up in many fresh cravings for peace and justice: its work 
has been good and plenteous, but much of it was roughly 
done, as needs was; recklessness has commonly gone with 
its energy, blindness too often with its haste: so that perhaps 
it may be work enough for the next century to repair the 
blunders of that recklessness, to clear away the rubbbh 
which that hurried work has piled up; nay even we in the 
second half of its last quarter may do something towards 
setting its house in order. 

You, of this great and famous town, for instance, which 
has had so much to do with the Century of Commerce, 
your gains are obvious to all men, but the price you have 
paid for them is obvious to many — surely to yourselves 
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most of all: I do not say that they arc not worth the price; 
I know that England and the world could very ill alTord 
to exchange the Birmingham of to-day for the Birmingham 
of the year 1700: but surely if what you have gained be 
more than a mockery, you cannot stop at those gains, or 
even go on always piling up similar ones. Nothing can 
make me believe that the present condition of your Black 
Country yonder is an unchangeable necessity of your life 
and position: such miseries as this were begun and carried 
on in pure thoughtlessness, and a hundredth part of the 
energy that was spent in creating them would get rid of 
them: I do think if we were not all of us too prone to 
acquiesce in the base byword “after me the deluge,’^ it 
would soon be something more than an idle dream to hope 
that your pleasant midland hills and fields might begin 
to become pleasant again in some way or other, even without 
depopulating them; or that those once lovely valleys of 
Yorkshire in the “heavy woollen district,’^ with their 
sweeping hill-sidcs and noble rivers, should not need the 
stroke of ruin to make them once more delightful abodes of 
men, instead of the dog-holes that the Century of Commerce 
has made them. 

Well, people will not take the trouble or spend the money 
necessary to beginning this sort of reforms, because they 
do not feel the evils they Jive amongst, because they have 
degraded themselves into something less than men; they 
arc unmanly because they have ceased to have their due 
share of art. 

I or again I say that therein rich people have defrauded 
themselves as well as the poor: you will see a refined and 
highly educated man nowadays, who has been to Italy 
and Egypt, and where not, who can talk learnedly enough 
(and fantastically enough sometimes) about art, and who 
has at his fingers’ ends abundant lore concerning the art 
and literature of past days, sitting down without signs of 
discomfort in a house, that with all its surroundings is just 
brutally vulgar and hideous: all his education has not done 
more for him than that. 

The truth is, that in art, and in other things besides, the 
laboured education of a few will not raise even tJiosc few 
above the reach of the evils Uiat beset the ignorance of the 
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great mass of the population: the brutality of which such 
a huge stock has been accumulated lower down, will often 
show without much peeling through the selfish refinement 
of those who have let it accumulate. The lack of art, or 
rather the murder of art, that curses our streets from the 
sordidness of the surroundings of the lower classes, has its 
exact counterpart in the dullness and vulgarity of those of 
the middle classes, and the double-distilled dullness, and 
scarcely less vulgarity of those of the upper classes. 

1 say this is as it should be; it is just and fair as far as it 
goes; and moreover the rich with their leisure arc the more 
like to move if they feel the pinch themselves. 

But how shall they and we, and all of us, move? What is 
the remedy? 

What remedy can there be for the blunders of civilisation 
but further civilisation? You do not by any accident think 
that we have gone as far in that direction as it is possible 
to go, do you?— *evcn in England, 1 mean? 

When some changes have come to pass, that perhaps 
will be speedier than most people think, doubtless education 
will both grow in quality and in quantity; so that it may 
be, that as the nineteenth century is to be called the 
Century of Commerce, the twentieth may be called the 
Century of Education. But that education does not end 
when people leave school is now a mere commonplace; 
and how then can you really educate men who lead the 
life of machines, who only think for the few houis during 
which they are not at work, who in short spend almost 
their whole lives in doing work which is not proper for 
developing them body and mind in some worthy way? 
You cannot educate, you cannot civilise men, unless you 
can give them a share in art. 

Yes, and it is hard indeed as things go to give most men 
that share; for they do not miss it, or ask for it, and it is 
impossible as things are that they should either miss or 
ask for it. Nevertheless everything has a beginning, and 
many great things have had very small ones; and since, as 
I have said, these ideas are already abroad in more .than 
one form, we must not be too much discouraged at the 
seemingly boundless weight we have to lift. 

After all, we are only bound to play our own parts, and 
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do our own share of ihe lifting; and as in no case that share 
can be great, so also in all cases it is called for, it u necessary. 
Therefore let us work and faint not; remembering that 
though it^ be natural, and therefore excusable, amidst 
doubtful times to feel doubts of success oppress us at whiles, 
>'et not to crush those doubts, and work as if we had them 
not. is simple cowardice, which is unfoigivable. No man 
has any riglit to say that all has been done for nothing, that 
all the faithful unwearying strife of those that have gone 
before us shall lead us nowhiiher; that mankind will but 
go round and round in a circle for ever: no man has a right 
to say that, and then get up morning after morning to eat 
his victuals and sleep a-nighis, all the while making other 
people toil to keep his worthless life a-going. 

Be sure that some way or otiicr \vill be found out of the 
tangle, even when things seem most tangled, and be no 
less sure that some use will then have come of our work, 
if it has been faithful, and therefore unsparingly careful 
and thoughtful. 

So once more I say, if in any matters civilisation has gone 
astray, tlic remedy lies not in standing still, but in more 
complete civilisation. 

Now \t hatc\er discussion there may be about that often 
used and often misused word, I believe all who hear me 
ivill agree with me in believing from their hearts, and not 
merely in saying in conventional phrase, that the civilisation 
which docs not carry the whole people with it, is doomed to 
fall, and give place to one whicli at least aims at doing so. 

We talk of the civilisation of the ancient peoples, of the 
classical limes: well, civilised they were no doubt, some of 
their folk at least: an Athenian citizen for instance led a 
simple, dignified, almost perfect life; but there were draw- 
backs to happiness perhaps in the lives of his slaves: and the 
civilisation of the ancients was founded on slavery. 

Indeed that ancient society did give a model to the world, 
and showed us for ever wliat blessings are freedom of life 
and (houglit, sclf-rcstmint and a generous education: all 
( hose blessings the ancient free peoples set forth to the world 
— and kept them to themselves. 

Tlicrclbrc no tyrant was too base, no pretext too hollow, 
for enslaving the grandsons of the men of SalamU and 
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Thermopylae: therefore did the descendants of those stern 
and self- rest rained Romans, who were ready to give up 
everything, and life as the least of things, to the glory of their 
commonweal, produce monsters of license and reckless folly. 
Therefore did a little knot of Galilean peasants overthrow 
the Roman Empire. 

Ancient cmlisation was chained to slavery and exclusive- 
ness, and it fell; the barbarism that took its place has de- 
livered us from slavery and grown into modern civilisation; 
and that in its turn has before it the choice of never-ceasing 
growth, or destruction by that which has in it the seeds of 
higher growth. 

There is an ugly word for a dreadful fact, which I must 
make bold to use — the residuum: that word since the time 
I first saw it used, has had a terrible significance to me, and 
I have felt from my heart that if this residuum were a 
necessary part of modern civilisation, as some people openly, 
and many more tacitly, assume that it is, then this civilisa- 
tion carries with it the poison that shall one day destroy it, 
even as its elder sister did: if civilisation is to go no further 
than this, it had belter not have gone so far: if it docs not 
aim at getting rid of thb misery and giving some share in 
the happiness and dignity of life to all the people that it has 
created, and which it spends such unwearying energy in 
creating, it is simply an organised injustice, a mere instru- 
ment for oppression, so much the worse than that which has 
gone before it, as its pretensions are higher, its slavery 
subtler, its mastery harder to overthrow, because supported 
by such a dense mass of commonplace well-being and 
comfort. 

Surely this cannot be: surely there b a dbtinct feeling 
abroad of this injustice: so that if the residuum still clogs 
all the efforts of modern civiUsation to rbe above mere 
population-breeding and money-making, the difficulty of 
dealing with it b the legacy, first of the ages of violence and 
almost conscious brutal injustice, and next of the ages of 
thoughtlessness, of hurry and blindness; surely all those who 
think at all of the future of the world are at work in one way 
or other in striving to rid it of thb shame. 

That to my mind is the meaning of what we call National 
Education, which we have begun, and which b doubtless 
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already bearing its fruits, and will bear greater, when all 
people arc educated, not according to the money which 
they or their parents possess, but according to the capacity 
of their minds. ^ 

What effect that will have upon the future of the arts, I 
cannot say, but one would surely think a very great effect; 
for it will enable people to sec clearly many things which 
are no\N' as completely hidden from them as if they were 
blind in body and idiotic in mind: and this, I say, will act 
not only upon those who most directly feel ll^e evils of 
ignorance, but also upon those who feel them indirectly,— 
upon us, the educated: the great wave of rising intelligence, 
rife with so many natural desires and aspirations, will carry 
all classes along with it, and force us all to see that many 
things which u’c have been used to look upon as necessary 
and eternal evils arc merely the accidental and temporary 
growths of past stupidity, and can be escaped from by due 
effort, and the exercise of courage, goodwill, and fore* 
thought. 

And among those evib, I do, and must always, believe 
will fall that one which last year 1 told you that I accounted 
tlic greatest of all evils, the heaviest of all slaveries; that e\il 
of the greater part of the population being engaged for by 
far the most part of their lives in work, which at the best 
cannot interest them, or develop their best faculties, and at 
the woi^t (and that is the commonest, too) is mere unmiti- 
gated slavish toil, only to be wrung out of them by the 
sternest compulsion, a toil which they shirk all they can — 
small blame to them. And this toil degrades them into less 
than men: and they will some day come to know it, and 
cr>' out to be made men again, and art only can do it, and 
redeem them from ihb slavery; and I say once more that 
this is licr highest and most glorious end and aim; and it is 
in licr struggle to attain to it that she will most surely 
purify herself, and quicken her own aspirations towards 
perfection. 

But wc — in the meantime \vc must not sit waiting for 
obvious signs of these later and glorious days to show them- 
selves on earth, and in the heavens, but rather turn to the 
commonplace, and maybe often dull work of fitting our- 
selves in detail to take pari in them if we should live to 
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see one of them; or in doing our best to make the path 
smooth for their coming, if we are to die before they arc 
here. 

What, therefore, can we do> to guard traditions of time 
past that we may not one day have to begin anew from the 
beginning with none to teach us? What arc we to do, that 
we may take heed to, and spread the decencies of life, so 
that at the least we may have a field where it will be possible 
for art to grow when men begin to long for it: what finally 
can we do, each of us, to cherish some germ of art, so that it 
may meet with others, and spread and grow little by little 
into the thing that we need? 

Now I cannot pretend to think that the first of these 
duties is a matter of indifference to you, after my experience 
of the enthusiastic meeting that 1 had the honour bf addres* 
sing here last autumn on the subject of the (so called) 
restoration of St. Mark*s at Venice; you thought, and most 
justly thought, it seems to me, that the subject was of such 
moment to art in general, that it was a simple and obvious 
thing for men who werc^nxious on the matter to address 
themselves to those who had thedecision of it in their hands; 
even though the former were called Englishmen, and the 
latter Italians; for you felt that the name of lovers of art 
would cover those differences: if you had any misgivings, 
you remembered that there was but one such building in 
the world, and that it was worth while risking a breach of 
etiquette, if any words of ours could do anything towards 
saving it; well, the Italians were, some of them, very natur- 
ally, though surely unreasonably, irritated, for a time, and 
in some of their prints they bade us look at home; that was 
no argument in favour of the wisdom of wantonly rebuilding 
Sc. Mark*s facade: but certainly those of us who have not yet 
looked at home in this matter had better do so speedily, late 
and over late though it be: for though we have no goldcn- 
pictured interiors like St. Mark’s Church at home, we still 
have many buildings which are both works of ancient art 
and monuments of history: and just think what is happening 
to them, and note, since we profess to recognise their value, 
how helpless art is in the Century of Commerce! 

In the first place, many and many a beautiful and ancient 
building is being destroyed all over civilised Europe as well 
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iis in England, because it is supposed to interfere with the 
convenience of the citizens, while a little forethought might 
save it without trenching on that convenience^; but even 
apart from that, I say that if we are not prepared to put up 
with a little inconvenience in our lifetimes for the sake of 
preserving a monument of art which will elevate and 
educate, not only ourselves, but our sons, and our sons’ sons, 
it is vain and idle of us to talk about art — or eckjcation 
either. Brutality must be bred of such brutality. 

The same thing may be said about enlarging, or othciwise 
altering for convenience’ sake, old buildings still in use for 
something like their original purposes; in almost all such 
cases it is really nothing more than a question of a little 
money for a new site: and then a new building can be built 
exactly (it ted for the uses it is needed for, with such art 
about it as our own days can furnish; while (he old monu« 
ment is left to tell its tale of change and progress, to hold 
out example and warning to us in the practice of the arts: 
and thus the convenience of the public, the progress of 
modern art, and the cause of education, are all furthered at 
once at die cost of a little money. 

Surely if it be tvorth while troubling ounelves about the 
\N'0rks of art of to-day, of which any amount almost can be 
done, since wc are yet alive, it is worth while spending a 
little care, forethought, and money in preserving the art of 
bygone ages, of tvhich (woe \vorth the while!) so little is left, 
and of which wc can never have any more, whatever good- 
hap the world may attain to. 

No man who consents to the destruction or the mutilation 
of an ancient building has any right to pretend that he cares 
about art; or has any excuse to plead in defence of his crime 
against civilisation and progress, save sheer brutal ignor- 
ance. 

* As I corrected thc^ sheets for the press, the case of ttvo such 
pieces of destruction is forced upon met first, the remains of the 
RefettJiry of Westminster Abbey, with the adjacent Ashburnham 
House, a beautilul work, probably by Inigo Jones; and second, 
Magdalen Bridge at Oxlbrd. Certainly this seems to mock my 
hope of the inHurnce of education on the Beauty of Life; since 
the first scheme of destruction is eagerly pressed forward by the 
authorities of Westminster School, the second scarcely opposed 
bv the resident members of the University of Oxford. 
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But before I leave this subject I must say a word or two 
about tire curious invention of our own days called Restora- 
tion, a method of dealing with works of bygone days which, 
though not so degrading in its spirit as downright destruc- 
tion, is nevertheless little better in its results on the condition 
of those works of art; it is obvious that I have no time to 
argue the question out •to-night, so I will only make these 
assertions: 

That ancient buildings, being both works of art and 
monuments of history, must obviously be treated with great 
care and delicacy: that the imitative art of to-day is not, 
and cannot be the same thing as ancient art, and cannot 
replace it; and that therefore if we superimpose this work on 
the old, we destroy it both as art and as a record of history: 
lastly, that the natural weathering of the surface of a build- 
ing is beautiful, and its loss disastrous. 

Now the restorers hold the exact contrary of all this: they 
think that any clever architect to-day can deal off-hand 
successfully with the ancient work; that while all things else 
have changed about us since (say) the thirteenth century, 
art has not changed, and that our workmen can turn out 
work identical vAth that of the thirteenth century; and, 
lastly, that the weather-beaten surface of an ancient 
building is worthless, and to be got nd of wherever possible. 

You see the question is dilBcult to argue, because there 
seem to be no common grounds between the restorers and 
the anti-restorers: I appeal therefore to the public, and bid 
them note, that though our opinions may be wrong, the 
action we advise is not rash: let the question be shelved 
awhile: if, as we are always pressing on people, due care be 
taken of these monuments, so that they shall not fall into 
disrepair, they will be always there to “restore** whenever 
people think proper and when we are proved wrong; but if 
it should turn out that we are right, how can the “restored** 
buildings be restored? I beg of you therefore to let the 
question be shelved, till art has so advanced among us, that 
we can deal authoritatively with it, till there is no longer 
any doubt about the matter. 

Surely these monuments of our art and history, which, 
whatever the lawyers may say, belong not to a cotorie, or to 
a rich man here and there, but to the nation at large, are 
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worth this dday: surely the last relics of the life of the 
“famous men and our fathers that begat us” may justly 
claim of us the exercise of a little patience. 

It will give us trouble no doubt, all this care of our 
possessions: but there is more trouble to come; for 1 must 
now speak of something else, of possessions which should 
be common to all of us, of the green grass, and the leaves, 
and the waters, of the very light and air of heaven, which 
the Century of Commerce has been too busy to pay any 
heed to. And first let me remind you that I am supposing 
every one here present professes to care about art. 

Well, there arc some rich men among us whom we oddly 
enough call manufacturers, by which we mean capitalists 
who pay other men to organise manufacturers; these 
gentlemen, many of whom buy pictures and profess to care 
about art, burn a deal of coal: there is an Act in existence 
which was passed to prevent them sometimes and in some 
places from pouring a dense cloud of smoke over the world, 
and, (0 my thinking, a very lame and partial Act it is: but 
nothing hinden these lovers of art from being a law to 
themselves, and making it a point of honour with them to 
minimise the smoke nuisance as far as their own works 
are concerned; and if they don’t do so, when mere money, 
and even a very little of that, is what it will cost them, I say 
that their love of art is a mere pretence: how can you care 
about the image of a landscape when you show by your 
deeds that you don’t care for the landscape itself? or what 
right have you to shut yourself up with beautiful form and 
colour when you make it impossible for other people to 
have any share in these things? 

Well, and as to the smoke Act iuscif: I don’t know what 
herd you pay to it In Birmingham,^ but I have seen myself 
wlial heed is paid to it in other places; Bradford for instance: 
though close by diem at Saltairc they have an example 
which I should have thought might have shamed Utem; 
for the huge chimney there which serves the acres of w caving 
and spinning sheds of Sir Titus Salt and his brotJiers is as 

* Since perhaps some people may read these words who arc i^ot 
of Birmingham, I ought to say that it was authoritatively ex* 
pliiincd at the meeting to which I addressed these wor^, that in 
Birmingham the law'is strictly enforced. 
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guiltless of smoke as an ordinary kitchen chimney. Or 
Manchester: a gentleman of that city told me that the 
smoke Act was a mere dead letter there: well, they buy 
pictures in Manchester and profess to wish to further the 
arts: but you see it must be idle pretence as far as their 
rich people arc concerned: they only want to talk about it, 
and have themselves talked of. 

I don’t know what you arc doing about this matter here; 
but you must forgive my saying, that unless you are be- 
ginning to think of some way of dealing with it, you arc 
not beginning yet to pave your way to success in the 
arts. 

Well, 1 have spoken of a huge nuisance, which is a type 
of the worst nuisances of what an ill-tempered man might 
be excused for calling the Century of Nuisances, rather than 
the Century of Commerce. I will now leave it to the 
consciences of the rich and influential among us, and speak 
of a minor nuisance which it is in the power of every one 
of us to abate, and which, small as it is, is so vexatious, 
that if 1 can prevail on a score of you to take heed to it by 
what Z am saying, I shall think my evening’s work a good 
one. Sandwich-papers I mean — of course you laugh: but 
come now, don’t you, civilised as you are in Birmingham, 
leave them all about the Lickey hills and your public 
gardens and the like? If you don’t I really scarcely know 
with what words to praise you. When we Londoneir go 
to enjoy ourselves at Hampton Court, for instance, we take 
special good care to let everybody know that wc have had 
something to eat: so that the park just outside the gates 
(and a beautiful place it is) looks as if it had been snowing 
dirty paper. I really think you might promise me one 
and all who are here present to have done with this sluttish 
habit, which is the type of many another in its way, just 
as the smoke nuisance is. I mean such things as scrawling 
one’s name on monuments, tearing down tree boughs, and 
the like. 

I suppose .’tis early days in the revival of the arts to 
express one’s disgust at the daily increasing hideousness of 
the posters with which all our towns are daubed. Still we 
ought to be disgusted at such horrors, and I think make 
up our minds never to buy any of the articles so advertised. 
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1 can’ I believe they can be worth much if they need all 
that shouting to sell them. 

Again, 1 must ask what do you do with the trees on a 
site that is going to be built over? do you try to save them, 
to adapt your houses at all to them? do you understand 
what treasures they are in a town or a suburb? or what a 
relief they will be to the hideous dog-holes which (forgive 
me!) you are probably going to build in their places? 

1 ask this anxiously, and with grief in my soul, for in London 
and its suburbs we always^ begin by clearing a site till it 
is as bare as the pavement: I really think that almost 
anybody would have been shocked, if I could have shown 
him some of the trees that have been wantonly murdered 
in tile suburb in which I live (Hammersmith to wit), 
amongst them some of those magnificent cedars, for which 
we along the river used to be famous once. 

But here again sec how helpless those are who care about 
art or nature amidst the hurry of the Century of Commerce. 

Pray do not forget, that any one who cuts down a tree 
wantonly or carelessly, especially in a great town or its 
suburbs, need make no pretence of caring about art. 

What else can we do to help to educate ourselves and 
otlicrs in ilie patli of art, to be on the road to attaining an 
Art made the people and for the people as a joy io (he maker and 
the user? 

Wliy, having got to understand something of what art 
was, liaving got to look upon its ancient monuments as 
friends that can tell us something of times bygone, and whose 
faces we do not wish to alter, even though they be worn 
by lime and grief: having got to spend money and trouble 
upon matters of decency, great and little; having made it 
dear that we really do care about nature even in the 
suburbs of a big town — liaving got so far, we shall begin 
to think of the houses in which we live. 

For I must tell you that unless you are resolved to have 
good and rational architecture, it is, once again, useless 
your thinking about art at all. 

I have spoken of the popular arts, but tlicy might all be 

' Not quite alw.iys: in the little colony at Bedford Park, Chis- 
wick, as many trees have been left as possible, to the boundless 
iuivantage of its quaint and pretty arclutecture 
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summed up in tKat one word Architecture; they are all 
parts of that great whole, and the art of house-building 
begins it all: if we did not know how to dye or to weave; 
if we had neither gold, nor silver, nor silk; and no pigments 
to paint with but half-a-dozen ochres and umbers, we 
might yet frame a worthy art that would lead to everything, 
if we had but timber, stone, and lime, and a few cutting 
toob to make these common things not only shelter us 
from wind and weather, but also express the thoughts and 
aspirations that stir in us. 

Architecture would lead us to all the arts, as it did with 
earlier men: but if we despbe it and take no note of how we 
are housed, the other ai ts will have a hard time of it indeed. 

Now I do not think the greatest of optimists would deny 
that, taking us one and all, we are at present housed in a 
perfectly shameful way, and since the greatest part of us 
have to live in houses already built for us, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is rather hard to know what to do, beyond 
waiting till they tumble about our ean. 

Only we must not lay the fault upon the builders, as 
some people seem inclined to do: they are our very humble 
servants, and will build what we ask for; remember, that 
rich men are not obliged to live in ugly houses, and yet 
you see they do; which the builders may be well excused 
for taking as a sign of what is wanted. 

Well, the point is, we must do what we can, and make 
people understand what we want them to do for us, by 
letting them see what we do for ourselves. 

Hitherto, judging us by that standard, the builders may 
well say that we want the pretence of a thing rather than 
the thing itself; that we want a show of petty luxury if we 
are unrich, a show of insulting stupidity if wc are rich: 
and they arc quite clear that as a rule wc want to get 
something that shall look as if it cost twice as much as it 
really did. 

You cannot have Architecture on those terms: simplicity 
and solidity are the very first requisites of it: just think if 
it is not so. How we please ourselves with an old building 
by thinking of all the generations of men that have passed 
through itl do we not remember how it has received their 
joy, and borne their sorrow, and not even their folly has 
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left sourness upon it? it still looks as kind to us as it did to 
them. And the converse of this we ought to feel when we 
look at a newly-built house if it were as it should be: we 
should feel a pleasure in thinking how he who had built 
it had left a piece of his soul behind him to greet the new- 
comers one after another long and long after he was gone: — 
but what sentiment can an ordinary modern house move 
in us, or what thought — save a hope that we may speedily 
forget its base ugliness? 

But if you ask me how we arc to pay for this solidity and 
extra expense, that seems to me a reasonable question; for 
you must dismiss at once as a delusion the hope that has 
been sometimes cherished, that you can have a building 
%N'hich is a work of art, and is therefore above all things 
properly built, at the same price as a building tvhich ordy 
pretends to be this: never forget when people talk about 
cheap art in general, by the way, that all art costs time, 
trouble, and thought, and that money is only a counter 
to represent these things. 

However, 1 must try to answer the question I have 
supposed put, how are we to pay for decent houses? 

It seems to me that, by a great piece of good luck, the 
way to pay for them is by doing that which alone can 
produce popular art among us: living a simple life, I mean. 
Once more I say that the greatest foe to art is luxury, art 
cannot live in its atmosphere. 

When you hear of the luxuries of the ancients, you must 
remember that they were not like our luxuries, they were 
rather indulgences in pieces of extravagant folly than what 
we to-day call luxury; which perhaps you would rather 
call comfort: well I accept the word, and say that a Greek 
or Roman of the luxurious time would stare astonished 
could he be brought back again, and shown the comforts 
of a well-to-do middle-class house. 

But some, I know, think Uiat the attainment of these 
very comforts is what makes the diifcrcncc between civili- 
sation and uncivilisation, that they are the essence of 
civilisation. Is it so indeed ? Farewell my hope then! — 
I had thought that civilisation meant the attainment of 
peace and order and freedom, of goodwill between man 
and man, of the love of truth and the hatred of injustice, 
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and by consequence the attainment of the good life which 
these things breed, a life free from craven fear, but ful> oj 
incident: that was what I thought it meant, not more stuffed 
chairs and more cushions, and more carpets and gas, and 
more dainty meat and drink— and therewithal more and 
sharper differences between class and class. 

If that be what it is, I for my part %vish I were well out 
of it and living in a tent in the Persian desert, or a turf 
hut ’on the Iceland hill-side. But however it be, and I 
think my view is the true view, I tell you that art abhors 
that side of civilisation, she cannot breathe in the houses 

that lie under its stuffy slavery. 

Believe me, if we want art to begin at home, as it must, 
we must clear our houses of troublesome superfluities that 
are for ever in our way: conventional comforts that are 
no real comforts, and do but make work for servants and 
doctors: if you want a golden rule that will fit everybody, 

"Have nothing inyour houses that you do not know to be useful, 

or believe to be beautiful." u ii • 

And if we apply that rule strictly, we shall in the first 

Dlace show the builders and such-like servants of the public 
what we really want, we shall create a demand for real 
art as the phrase goes; and in the second place, we shall 
surely have more money to pay for decent houses. 

Perhaps it will not try your patience too much if I lay 
before you my idea of the fittings necessary to the sitting- 
room of a healthy person: a room, I mean, which he 
would not have to cook in much, or sleep in generally, 
or in which he would not have to do any very hltcr-making 

manual work. , , . 

First a book-case with a great many books m it: next 
a table that will keep steady when you write or work at it: 
then several chairs that you can move, and a bench that 
you can sit or lie upon: next a cupboard with drawers: 
vext, unless cither the book-case or the cupboard be very 
beautiful with painting or carving, you will want pictures 
or engravings, such as you can afford, only not stopgaps, 
but real works of art on the wall; or else the wall itself must 
be ornamented with some beauuful and restful pattern: 
we shall also want a vase or two to put flowers m, which 
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latter you must have sometimes, especially if you live in a 
town. Then there will be llie fireplace of course, which in 
our climate is bound to be the chief object in the room. 

That is all we shall want, especially if the floor be good; 
if it be not, as, by the way, in a modern house it is pretty 
certain not to be, I admit that a small carpet which can 
be bundled out of the room in two minutes will be useful, 
and we must also take care that it is beautiful, or it will 
annoy us terribly. 

Now unless we are musical, and need a piano (in which 
case, as far as beauty b concerned, we arc in a bad way), 
that is quite all we want: and we can add very little to these 
necessaries without troubling ourselves, and hindering our 
work, our thought, and our rest. 

If these things were done at the least cost for which they 
could be done well and solidly, they ought not to cost 
much; and they are so few, that those that could afford 
to have them at all, could afford to spend some trouble to 
get them fitting and beautiful: and all those who care 
about art ought to take great trouble to do so, and to lake 
care that there be no sham art amongst them, nothing 
that it has degraded a man to make or sell. And I feel sure, 
that if all who care about art were to take thb pains, it 
would make a great impression upon the public. 

This simplicity you may make as costly as you please or 
can, on the other h.md: you may hang your walb with 
tapesti7 instead of wliilcwash or paper; or you may cover 
them with mosaic, or have them frescoed by a great painter: 
all tlib b not luxury, if it be done for beauty’s sake, and 
not for show: it docs not break our golden rule: Havt 
nolking in your houses u/hieh you do not know lo be useful or believe 
to he beautiful. 

All art starts from thb simplicity; and the Jiigher the 
art rises, the greater the simplicity. I have been speaking 
of the fillings of a dwelling-house— a place in which we 
cat and drink, and pass familiar hours; but when you come 
lo places which people want to make more specially beauti- 
ful because of the solemnity or dignity of their uses, they 
will be simpler still, and have little in them save tlie bare 
walls made as beautiful as may be. St. Mark’s at Venice 
has very little furniture in it, niucli less than most Roman 
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Catholic churches: its lovely and stately mother St. Sophia 
of Constantinople had less still, even when it was a Christian 
church: but we need not go either to Venice or Stamboul 
to take note of that: go into one of our own mighty Gothic 
naves (do any of you remember the ftrst time you did so?) 
and note how the huge free space satisfies and elevates you, 
even now when window and wall arc stripped of ornament: 
then think of the meaning of simplicity, and absence of 
encumbering gew-gaws. 

Now after all, for us who are learning art, it is not far 
to seek what is the surest way to further it; that which most 
breeds art is art; every piece of work that we do which is 
well done, is so much help to the cause; every piece of 
pretence and half-hearted ness is so much hurt to it. Most 
of you who take to the practice of art can find out in no 
very long time whether you have any gifts for it or not: 
if you have not, throw the thing up, or you will have a 
wretched time of it yourselves, and will be damaging the 
cause by laborious pretence: but if you have gifts of any 
kind, you are happy indeed beyond most men; for your 
pleasure is always with you, nor can you be intemperate 
in the enjoyment of it, and as you use it, it docs not lessen, 
but grows: if you are by chance weary of it at night, you 
get up in the morning eager for it; or if perhaps in the 
morning it seems folly to you for a while, yet presently, 
when your hand has been moving a little in its wonted 
way, fresh hope has sprung up beneath it and you are happy 
again. While others are getting through the day like plants 
thrust into the earth, which cannot turn this way or that 
but as the wind blows them, you know what you want, 
and your will is on the alert to find it, and you, whatever 
happens, whether it be joy or grief, are at least alive. 

Now when I spoke to you last year, after I had sat down 
I was half afraid that I had on some points said too much, 
that I had spoken too bitterly in my eagerness; that a rash 
word might have discouraged some of you; I was very far 
from meaning that: what I wanted to do, what I want to 
do to-night, is to put definitely before you a cause for which 
to strive. 

That cause is the Democracy of Art, the ennobling of 
daily and common work, which will one day put hope and 
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pleasure in the place of fear and pain, as the forces which 
move men lo labour and keep the world a-going. 

If I have enlisted any one in that cause, rash as my words 
may have been, or feeble as they may have been, they have 
done more good than harm; nor do I believe that any words 
of mine can discourage any who have joined that cause or 
are ready to do so: their way is too clear before them for 
that, and every one of us can help the cause whether he 
be great or little. 

I know indeed that men, wearied by the pettiness of the 
details of the strife, their patience tried by hope deferred, 
will at whiles, excusably enough, turn back in their hearts 
to other days, when if the issues were not clearer, the means 
of trying them were simpler; when, so stirring were the 
times, one might even have atoned for many a blunder and 
backsliding by visibly dying for the cause. To have breasted 
the Spanish pikes at Leyden, to have drawn sword with 
Oliver: that may well seem to us at times amidst the tangles 
of to-day a happy fate: for a mao to be able to say, 1 have 
lived like a fool, but now I will cast away fooling for an 
hour, and die like a man— there is something in that 
certainly: and yet ’tis clear that few men can be so lucky 
as to die for a cause, without having first of all lived for it. 
And as this is the most that can be asked from the greatest 
man that follows a cause, so it is the least that can be taken 
from the smallest. 

So to us who have a Cause at heart, our highest ambition 
and our simplest duty arc one and the same thing: for the 
most part wc shall be too busy doing the work that lies 
ready to our hands, to let impatience for visibly great 
progress vex us much; but surely since we are servants of a 
Cause, hope must be ever with us, and sometimes perhaps 
it will so quicken our vision that it will outrun the slow 
lapse of lime, and show us the victorious days when millions 
of those wlio now sit in darkness will be enlightened by an 
Art made by (he people and /or l/ie people^ a joy to die maker and 
the user. 
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HOW WE LIVE 
&' HOW WE MIGHT LIVE 

T he word Revolution, which wc Socialists are so 
often forced to use, has a terrible sound in most 
pcoplc*5 ears, even when wc have explained to them 
that it does not necessarily mean a change accompanied by 
riot and all kinds of violence, and cannot mean a change 
made mechanically and in the teeth of opinion by a group of 
men who have somehow managed to seize on the executive 
power for the moment. Even when wc explain that we 
use the word revolution in its etymological sense, and mean 
by it a change in the basis of society, people are scared at 
the idea of such a vast change, and beg that you will 
speak of reform and not revolution. As, however, we 
Socialists do not at all mean by our word revolution what 
these worthy people mean by their word reform, I can’t 
help thinking that it would be a mistake to use it, what- 
ever projecU we might conceal beneath its harmless 
envelope. So we will stick to our word, which means a 
change of the basis of society; it may frighten people, but 
it will at least warn them that there is something to be 
frightened about, w'hich will be no less dangerous for being 
ignored; and abo it may encourage some people, and will 
mean to them at least not a fear, but a hope. 

Fear and Hope — those are the names of the two great 
passions which rule the race of man, and with which 
revolutionists have to deal; to give hope to the many 
oppressed and fear to the few oppressors, that is our busi- 
ness; if we do the first and give hope to the many, the few 
ml^st be frightened by their hope; otherwbe wc do not 
want to frighten them; it is not reverse we want for poor 
people, but happiness; indeed, what revenge can be taken 
for all the thousands of years of the sufferings of the poor? 

565 
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However, many of the oppressors of the poor, most of 
them, we will say, are not conscious of iJieir being oppres- 
sors (we shall see why presently) j they live in an orderly, 
quiet Nvay themselves, as far as possible removed from the 
feelings of a Roman slaves owner or a Legrce; they know 
that the poor exist, but their sufferings do not present 
themselves to them in a trenchant and dramatic way; they 
themselves have troubles to bear, and they think doubtless 
that to bear trouble is the lot of humanity; nor have they 
any means of comparing the troubles of their lives with 
those of people lo%ver in the social scale; and if ever the 
thought of those heavier troubles obtrudes itself upon them, 
they console themselves with the maxim that people do 
get used to the troubles they have to bear, w'hatcvcr they 
may be. 

Indeed, as far as regards individuals at least, that is but 
too true, so that wc have as supporters of the present state 
of things, however bad it may be, first those comfortable 
unconscious oppressors who think that they have every- 
thing to fear from any change which would involve more 
than the softest and most gradual of reforms, and secondly 
those poor people who, living hard and anxiously as they 
do, can hardly conceive of any change for the better hap- 
pening to them, and dare not risk one tittle of their poor 
possessions in taking any action towards a possible bettering 
of their condition; so that while we can do little with the 
rich save inspire them with fear, it is hard indeed to give 
the poor any hope. It is, then, no less than reasonable that 
those whom we tr)' to involve in the great struggle for a 
better form of life than that >vhich we now lead should 
call on us to give them at least some idea of what that life 
may be like. 

A reasonable request, but hard to satisfy, since wc are 
living under a system that makes conscious effort towards 
reconstruction almost impossible: it is not unreasonable on 
our part to answer, “There arc certain definite obstacles 
to the real progress of man; wc can tell you what these 
arc; take them away, and then you shall sec.** 

Howc\ cr, I purpose now to offer myself as a victim for 
the satisfaction of those who consider that as things now 
go wc have at least got something, and are terrified at the 
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idea of losing their hold of that, lest they should find tlicy 
are worse off than before, and have nothing. Yet in the 
course of my endeavour to show how we might live, I must 
more or less deal in negatives. 1 mean to say I must point 
out where in my opinion we fall short in our present attempt 
at decent life. I must ask the rich and well-to-do what sort 
of a position it is which they are so anxious to preserve at 
any cost? and if, after all, it will be such a terrible loss to 
them to give it up? and I must point out to the poor that 
they, with capacities for living a dignified and generous life, 
are in a position which they cannot endure without con- 
tinued degradation. 

How do we live, then, under our present system? Let us 
look at it a little. 

And first, please to understand that our present system 
of Society is based on a state of perpetual war. Do any of 
you think that this is as it should be? I know that you 
have often been told that the competition, which is at 
present the rule of all production, is a good thing, and 
stimulates the progress of the race; but the people who tell 
you this should call competition by its shorter name of 
war if they wbh to be honest, and you would then be free 
to consider whether or no war stimulates progress, other- 
wise than as a mad bull chasing you over your own garden 
may do. War, or competition, whichever you please to call 
it, means at the best pursuing your own advantage at the 
cost of some one clsc*s loss, and in the process of it you 
must not be sparing of destruction even of your own pos- 
sessions, or you will certainly come by the worse in the 
struggle. You understand that perfectly as to the kind of 
war in which people go out to kill and be killed; that sort 
of war in which ships are commissioned, for instance, “to 
sink, burn, and destroy”; but it appears that you are not so 
conscious of thb waste of goods when you are only carrying 
on that other war called commerce; observe, however, that 
the waste is there all the same. 

Now let us look at this kind of war a little closer, run 
through some of the forms of it, that we may see how the 
“burn, sink, and destroy” is carried on in it. 

First, you have that form of it called national rivalry, 
which in good truth is nowadays the cause of all 
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gunpowder and bayonet wars which civilized nations wage. 
For years past we English have been rather shy of them, 
except on those happy occasions when we could carry them 
on at no sort of risk to ourselves, when the killing was all on 
one side, or at all events when we hoped it would be. Wc 
have been shy of gunpowder war with a respectable enemy 
for a long while, and I will tell you w'hy: It is because we 
have had the lion*s share of the world-market; we didn’t 
want to fight for it as a nation, for we had got it; but now 
this is changing in a most significant, and, to a Socialist, 
a most cheering way; we are losing or have lost that lion’s 
share; it is now a desperate “competition” between the 
great nations of civilization for the world-market, and to- 
morrow it may be a desperate war for that end. As a 
result, the furthering of war (if it be not on too large a 
scale) is no longer confined to the honour-and-glory kind 
of old Tories, who if they meant anything at all by it meant 
that a Tory war would be a good occasion for damping 
down democracy; we have changed all that, and now it is 
quite another kind of politician that is wont to urge us on 
to “patriotism” as *tis called. The leaders of the Progres- 
sive Liberals, as they would call themselves, long-headed 
persons who know well enough that social movements are 
going on, who are not blind to the fact that the world will 
move with their help or without it; these have been the 
Jingoes of these later days. 1 don’t mean to say they know 
what they are doing: politicians, as you well know, take 
good care to shut ihcir eyes to everything that may happen 
six months ahead; but what is being done is this: that tlie 
present system, which alwa>*s must include national rivahy, 
is pushing us into a desperate scramble for the markets on 
more or less equal terms with other nations, because, once 
more, wc have lost that command of them which we once 
had. Desperate is not loo strong a word. Wc shall let tliis 
impulse to snatch markets carry us whither it will, whither 
it must. To-day it is successful burglary and disgrace, to- 
morrow it may be mere defeat and dbgrace. 

Now this is not a digression, although ‘in saying tills I 
am nearer to what is generally called politics than 1 shall 
be again. 1 only want to show you what commercial war 
comes to when it has to do with foreign nations, and that 
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even the dullest can sec how mere waste must go with it. 
That IS how we live now with foreign nations, prepared 
to ruin them without war if possible, with it if necessary, 
let alone meantime the disgraceful exploiting of savage 
tribes and barbarous peoples on whom we force at once 
our shoddy wares and our hypocrisy at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

Well, surely Socialism can ofTcr you something in the 
place of all that. It can; it can offer you peace and friend- 
ship instead of war. We might live utterly without national 
rivalries, acknowledging that while it is best for those who 
feel that they naturally form a community under one name 
to govern themselves, yet that no community in civilization 
should feel that it had interests opposed to any other, their 
economical condition being at any rate similar; so that any 
citizen of one community could fall to work and live with- 
out disturbance of his life when he was in a foreign country, 
and would fit into his place quite naturally; so that all 
civilized nations would form one great community, agree- 
ing together as to the kind and amount of production and 
distribution needed; working at such and such production 
where it could be best produced; avoiding waste by all 
means. Please to think of the amount of waste which they 
would avoid, how much such a revolution would add to 
the wealth of the world! What creature on earth would be 
harmed by such a revolution? Nay, would not everybody 
be the better for it? And what hinders it? I will tell you 
presently. 

Meantime let us pass from this “competition” between 
nations to that between “the oiganizcrs of labour,” great 
firms, joint-stock companies; capitalists in short, and see 
how competition “stimulates production” among them: 
indeed it does do that; but what kind of production? Well, 
production of something to sell at a profit, or say produc- 
tion of profits: and note how war commercial stimulates 
tliat: a certain market is demanding goods; there are, say, 
a hundred manufacturers who make that kind of goods, 
and every one of them would if he could keep that market 
to himself, and struggles desperately to get as much of it 
as he can, with the obvious result that presently the thing 
is overdone, and the market is glutted, and all that fury of 
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manufacture has to sink into cold ashes. Doesn’t that seem 
something like war to you? Can’t you see the waste of it 
waste of labour, skill, cunning, waste of life in short? Well 
you may say, but it cheapens the goods. In a sense it does; 
and yet only apparently, as wages have a tendency to sink 
for the ordinary worker in proportion as prices sink; and 
at what a cost do Nve gain thb appearance of cheapness! 
Plainl>' speaking, at the cost of cheating the consumer and 
starving the real producer for the benefit of the gambler, 
who uses both consumer and producer as his milch cows. 

I needn’t go at length into the subject of adulteration, for 
every' one kno\vs what kind of a part it plays in this sort of 
commerce; but remember that it is an absolutely necessary 
incident to the production of profit out of wares, which is 
the business of the so-called manufacturer; and this you 
must understand, that, taking him in the lump, the con- 
sumer is perfectly helpless against the gambler; the goods 
arc forced on him by their cheapness, and with them a 
certain kind of life which that energetic, that aggressive 
cheapness determines for him: for so far-reaching is this 
curse of commercial war that no country is safe from its 
ravages; the traditions of a thousand yean fall before it in 
a month; it overruns a weak or semi-barbarous country, 
and whatever romance or pleasure or art existed there, 
b trodden down into a mire of sordidness and ugliness; 
tlic Indian or Javanese craftsman may no longer ply hb 
craft leisurely, working a few hours a day, in producing a 
maze of strange beauty on a piece of cloth: a steam-engine 
is set a-going at Manchester, and that victory over nature 
and a thousand stubborn difficulties b used for the base work 
of producing a sort of plaster of china-clay and shoddy, and 
the Asiatic worker, if he is not siar\'ed to death outright, as 
plctiiifully happens, b driven himself into a factory to lower 
the wages of hb Manchester brother worker, and nothing 
of character is left him except, most like, an accumulation 
of fear and hatred of that to him most unaccountable evil, 
his English master. The South Sea Islander must leave hb 
canoc-caiving, hb sweet rest, and hb graceful dances, and 
become the slave of a slave: trousers, shoddy, rum, mis- 
sionary, and fatal dbease — he must swallow all this civiliza- 
tion in the lump, and neither himself nor we can help him 
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now till social order displaces the hideous tyranny of 
gambling that has ruined him. 

Let those be types of the consumer: but now for the pro- 
ducer; I mean the real producer, the worker; how does this 
scramble for the plunder of the market aHect him? The 
manufacturer, in the eagerness of his war, has had to col- 
lect* into one neighbourhood a vast army of workers, he 
has drilled them till they are as At as may be for his special 
branch of production, that is, for making a profit out of 
it, and with the result of their being fit for nothing else: 
well, when the glut comes in that market he is supplying, 
what happens to this army, every private in which has been 
depending on the steady demand in that market, and acting, 
as he could not choose but act, as if it were to go on for 
ever? You know well what happens to these men: the 
factory door is shut on them; on a very large part of them 
often, and at the best on the reserve army of labour, so 
busily employed in the time of inAation. What becomes 
of them? Nay, we know that well enough just now. But 
what we don't know, or don't choose to know, is that this 
reserve army of labour is an absolute necessity for com- 
mercial war; if our manufacturers had not got these poor 
devils whom they could draft on to their machines when the 
demand swelled, other manufacturers in France, or Ger- 
many, or America, would step in and take the market from 
them. 

So you see, as we live now, it is necessary that a vast part 
of the industrial population should be exposed to the 
danger of periodical semi-starvation, and that, not for the 
advantage of the people in another part of the world, but 
for their degradation and enslavement. 

Just let your minds run for a moment on the kind of 
waste which this means, this opening up of new markets 
among savage and barbarous countries which is the ex- 
treme type of the force of the profit-market on the world, 
and you will surely sec what a hideous nightmare that profit- 
market is: it keeps us sweating and terrified for our liveli- 
hood, unable to read a book, or look at a picture, or have 
pleasant fields to walk in, or to lie in the sun, or to share in 
the knowledge of our time, to have in short either animal 
or intellectual pleasure, and for what? that we may go on 
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li\ ing the same slavisli life till we die, in order to provide 
for a rich man what is called a Hfe of ease and laxuryi that 
is to say, a life so empty, unwholesome, and degraded, that 
perhaps, on the whole, he is worse off than we the workers 
are: and as to the result of all this suffering, it is luckiest 
when it is nothing at all, when you can say that the wares 
have done nobody any good; for oftenest they have done 
many people harm, and we have toiled and groaned and 
died in making poison and destruction for our fellow- 
men. 

Well, I say all this is war, and the result of war, the war 
this time, not of competing nations, but of competing firms 
or capitalist units: and it is this war of the firms which 
hinders the peace between nations which you surely have 
agreed with me in thinking is so necessary; for you must 
know that ^^'ar is the very breath of the nostrils of these 
fighting firms, and they have now, in our limes, got into 
ihcir hands nearly all the political power, and they band 
together in each country in order to make their respective 
governments fulfil just two functions: the first is at home to 
act as a strong police force, to keep the ring in which the 
strong are beating down the weak; the second is to act as 
a piratical body-guard abroad, a petard to explode the 
doors which lead to the markets of the world: markeu at 
any price abroad, uninlcrfcred-wilh pririlege, falsely called 
laissei-faire,^ at any price at home, to provide these is the 
sole business of a government such as our industrial captains 
have been able to conceive of. 1 must now try to show you 
the reason of all this, and what it rests on, by trying to 
answer the question, Why have the profit-makers got all 
this power, or at least why arc they able to keep it? 

That takes us to the third form of war commercial: the 
last, and the one which all the rest is founded on. We have 
spoken first of the war of rival nations; next of that of rival 
firms: wc have now to speak of rival men. As nations under 
the present system arc driven to compete with one another 
for the markets of the world, and as firms or the captains 

^Falsely; because the privileged classes have at their back the 
force of the Executive by means of which to compel the un- 
privileged to accept the terms; if tliis is “free competition*’ Uicre 
is no meaning in words. 
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of indusU’y have to scramble for tlieir share of the proiits 
of the markets, so also have the workers to compete with 
each other — for livelihood; and it is this constant competi* 
tion or war amongst them which enables the profit-grinders 
to make their profits, and by means of tJie wealth so ac- 
quired to take all the executive power of the country into 
their hands. But here is the difference between the position 
of the workers and the profit-makers: to the latter, the 
profit-grinders, war is necessary; you cannot have profit- 
making without competition, individual, corporate, and 
national; but you may work for a livelihood without com- 
peting; you may combine instead of competing. 

I have said war was the life -breath of the profit-makers; 
in like manner, combination is the life of the workers. The 
working-classes or proletariat cannot even exist as a class 
without combination of some sort. The necessity which 
forced the profit-grinders to collect their men first into 
workshops working by the division of labour, and next 
into great factories worked by machinery, and so gradually 
draw them into the great towns and centres of civilization, 
gave birth to a distinct working-class or proletariat: and 
this it was which gave them their mechanical existence, so 
to say. But note, that they are indeed combined into social 
groups for the production of wares, but only as yet mechani- 
cally; they do not know what they are working at, nor 
whom they arc working for, because they arc combining 
to produce wares of which the profit of a master forms an 
essential part, instead of goods for their own use: as long 
as they do this, and compete with each other for leave to 
do it, they will be, and will feel themselves to be, simply a 
part of those competing firms I have been speaking of ; 
they will be in fact just a part of the machinery for the pro- 
duction of profit; and so long as this lasts it will be the aim 
of the masters or profit-makers to decrease the market 
value of this human part of the machinery; that is to say, 
since they already hold in their hands the labour of dead 
men in the form of capital and machinery, it is their in- 
terest, or we will say their necessity, to pay as little as they 
can help for the labour of living men which they have to buy 
from day to day: and since the workmen they employ have 
nothing but their labour-power, they are compelled to 
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underbid one anotlicr for employment and wages, and so 
enable the capitalist to play his game. 

I have said that, as things go, the workers arc a part of 
the competing firms, an adjunct of capital. Nevertheless, 
they are only so by compubion; and, even without their 
being conscious of it, they struggle against that compubion 
and its immediate results, the lowering of their wages, of 
their standard of life: and thb they do, and must do, both 
as a class and individually: just as the slave of the great 
Roman lord, though he distinctly felt himself to be a part 
of the household, yet collectively was a force in reserve for 
its destruction, and individually stole from hb lord when- 
ever he could safely do so. So, here, you see, is another 
form of war necessary to the way we live now, tlic war of 
class against class, which, when it rbes to its height, and it 
seems to be rising at present, will destroy those other forms 
of war wc have been speaking of; will make the position of 
the pi*ofit- makers, of perpetual commercial war, untenable; 
\s'ill destroy the present system of competitive privilege, or 
commercial war. 

Now observe, I said that to the exbtence of the workers 
it was combination, not competition, that was necessary, 
w hile to that of the protit-makers combination was impos- 
sible, and war necessary. The present position of the 
workers b that of the machinery of commerce, or in plainer 
words its slaves; when they change that position and be- 
come free, the class of protit-makers must cease to exist; 
and what will then be the position of the workers? Even 
as it b they are the one necessary part of society, the life- 
giving part; the other classes are but hangers-on who live 
on them. Bui what should they be, what will they be, when 
they, once for all, come to know their real power, and cease 
competing with one another for livelihood? I will tell you: 
they will be society, they will be the community. And being 
society— that is, there being no class outside them to con- 
tend with— they can tlien regulate their labour in accord- 
ance with their own real needs. 

There is much talk about supply and demand, but the 
supply and demand usually meant b an artiticial one; it 
is under the sway of tl»c gambling market; the demand is 
forced, as I hinted above, before it b supplied; nor, as each 
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producer is working against ail the rest, can the producers 
hold their hands, till the market is glutted and the workers, 
thrown out on the streets, hear that there has been over- 
production, amidst which over-plus of unsaleable goods 
they go ill-supplied with even necessaries, because the 
wealth which they themselves have created is “ill -distri- 
buted,** as we call it — that is, unjustly taken away from 
them. 

When the workers arc society they will regulate their 
labour, so that the supply and demand shall be genuine, 
not gambling; the two will then be commensurate, for it is 
the same society which demands that also supplies; there 
will be no more artificial famines then, no more poverty 
arnidst over-production, amidst too great a stock of the very 
things which should supply poverty and turn it into well- 
being. In short, there wili be no waste and therefore no 
tyranny. 

Well, now, what Socialism offers you in place of these 
artlffcial famines, with their so-called over-production, is, 
once more, regulation of the markets; supply and demand 
commensurate; no gambling, and consequently (once more) 
no waste; not overwork and weariness for the worker one 
month, and the next no work and terror of starvation, but 
steady work and plenty of leisure every month; not cheap 
market wares, that is to say, adulterated wares, with 
scarcely any good in them, mere scaffold -poles for building 
up profits; no labour would be spent on such things as these, 
which people would cease to want when they ceased to be 
slaves. Not these, but such goods as best fulfilled the real 
uses of the consumers would labour be set to make; for, profit 
being abolished, people could have what they wanted, 
instead of what the profit-gnndeiE at home and abroad 
forced them to take. 

For what 1 want you to understand is this: that in every 
civilized country at least there is plenty for all — is, or at 
any rate might be. Even with labour so misdirected as it 
is at present, an equitable distribution of the wealth we 
have would make all people comparatively comfortable; 
but that is nothing to the wealth wc might have if labour 
were not misdiiected. 

Observe, in the early days of the history of man he was 
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the slave of liis most immediate necessities; Nature was 
mighty and he was feeble, and he had to wage constant 
war with her for his daily food and such shelter as he could 
gel. His life was bound down and limited by this constant 
struggle; all his morals, laws, religion, are in fact the out- 
come and the reflection of this ceaseless toil of earning his 
livelihood. Time passed, and little by little, step by step, 
he grew stronger, till now after all these ages he has 
almost completely conquered Nature, and one would think 
should now have leisure to turn his thoughts towards 
higher things than procuring to-morrow’s dinner. But, 
alas! his progress has been broken and halting; and though 
he has indeed conquered Nature and has her forces under 
his control to do what he will with, he still has himself to 
conquer, he still has to think how he will best use those 
forces which he has mastered. At present he uses them 
blindly, foolishly, as one driven by mere fate. It would 
almost seem as if some phantom of the ceaseless pursuit of 
food which was once the master of the savage was still 
hunting the civilized man; who toils in a dream, as if were 
haunted by mere dim unreal hopes, borne of vague recol- 
lections of the days gone by. Out of that dream he must 
wake, and face things as they really arc. The conquest of 
Nature is complete, may we not say? and now our business 
is and has for long been the organization of man, who 
wields the forces of Nature. Nor till this is attempted at 
least shall we ever be free of that terrible phantom of fear 
of starvation which, with its brother devil, desire of domina- 
tion, drives us into injustice, cruelty, and dastardliness of 
all kinds: to cease to fear our fellow's and learn to depend 
on them, to do aw'ay with competition and build up co- 
operation, is our one necessity. 

Now, to get closer to details; you probably know that 
every man in civilization is worth, so to say, more than his 
skin; working, as he must work, socially, he can produce 
more than will keep himself alive and in fair condition; 
and this has been so for many centuries, from the time, in 
fact, when w.irring tribes began to make their conquered 
enemies slaves instead of killing them; and of course his 
capacity of producing these extras has gone on increasing 
faster and faster, till to-day one man will w'cave, for 
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instance, as much cloth in a week as will clothe a whole 
village for years; and the real question of civilization has 
always been what are we to do with this extra produce of 
labour — a question which the phantom, fear of starvation, 
and its fellow, desire of domination, has driven men to 
answer pretty badly always, and woi*st of all perhaps in 
these present days, when the extra produce has grown wiih 
such prodigious speed. The practical answer has always 
been for man to struggle with his fellow for private pos- 
session of undue shares of these extras, and all kinds of 
devices have been employed by those who found them- 
selves in possession of the power of taking them from others 
to keep those whom they had robbed in perpetual subjec- 
tion; and these latter, as I have already hinted, had no 
chance of resisting this fleecing as long as they were few 
and scattered, and consequently could have Hdle sense of 
their common oppression. But now that, owing to the very 
pursuit of these undue shares of profit, or extra earnings, 
men have become more dependent on each other for pro- 
duction, and have been driven, as I said before, to com- 
bine togetlrer for that end more completely, the power of 
the workers — that is to say, of the robbed or fleeced class — 
has enormously increased, and it only remains for them to 
understand that they have this power. When they do that 
they will be able to give the right answer to the question 
what is to be done with the extra products of labour over 
and above what will keep the labourer alive to labour: 
which answer is, that the worker will have all that he pro- 
duces, and not be fleeced at all: and remember that he 
produces collectively, and therefore he will do effectively 
what work is required of him according to his capacity, and 
of the produce of that work he will have whdt he needs; 
because, you see, he cannot use more than he needs — he 
can only waste it. 

If this arrangement seems to you preposterously ideal, 
as it well may, looking at our present condition, 1 must 
back it up by saying that when men are organized so that 
their labour is not wasted, they will be relieved from the 
fear of starvation and the desire of domination, and will 
have freedom and leisure to look round and sec what they 
really do need, 
u 
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Now something of that I can conceive for my own self> 
and I will lay my ideas before you, so that you may com- 
])arc them with your own, asking you always to remember 
that the very differences in men’s capacities and desires, 
after the common need of food and slicltcr is satisfied, will 
make it easier to deal with their desires in a communal 
state of things. 

What is it that I need, therefore, which my surrounding 
circumstances can give me — my dealings with my fellow- 
men— setting aside inevitable accidents which co-operation 
and forethought cannot control, if there be such? 

Well, first of all I claim good health; and 1 say that a vast 
proportion of people in civilization scarcely even know what 
that means. To feel mere life a pleasure; to enjoy the 
moving one’s limbs and exercising one’s bodily powers; to 
play, as it were, with sun and wind and rain; to rejoice in 
satisfying the due bodily appetites of a human animal 
without fear of degradation or sense of wrong-doing: yes, 
and ihcrcwitlial to be well-formed, straight-limbed, strongly 
knit, expressive of countenance — to be, in a word, beautiful 
—that also I claim. If we cannot have this claim satisfied, 
we arc but poor creatures after all; and I claim it in the 
teeth of those terrible doctrines of asceticism, whicli, born 
of the despair of the oppressed and degraded, have been 
for so many ages used as instruments for the continuance of 
that oppression and degradation. 

And I believe that this claim for a healthy body for all 
of us carries witli it all other due claims: for who knows 
where the seeds of disease which even rich people suffer 
from were first sown: from the luxury of an ancestor, per- 
liaps; yet often, 1 suspect, from his poverty. And for the 
pcKir: a distinguished physicist has said that the poor suffer 
always from one disease — hunger; and at least I know this, 
tlint if a man is overworked in any degree he cannot enjoy 
tl»c sort of health I am speaking of; nor can he if he is con- 
tinually cltaincd to one dull round of mechanical work, with 
no hope at the other end of it; nor if he lives in continual 
sordid anxiety for his livelihood, nor if he is ill-housed, nor 
if he is deprived of all enjoyment of the natural beauty of 
tlic world, nor if he has no amusement to quicken dre flow 
of his spirits from time to time: all these tilings, whicii toucli 
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more or less directly on his bodily condition, are born of 
the claim I make to live in good health; indeed, I suspect 
that these good conditions must have been in force for 
several generations before a population in general will be 
really healthy, as I have hinted above; but also I doubt not 
that in the course of time they would, joined to other con- 
ditions, of which more hereafter, gradually breed such a 
population, living in enjoyment of animal life at least, 
happy therefore, and beautiful according to the beauty of 
their race. On this point I may note that the very varia- 
tions in the races of men arc caused by the conditions under 
which they live, and though in these rougher parts of the 
world we lack some of the advantages of climate and sur- 
roundings, yet, if we were working for livelihood and not 
for profit, we might easily neutralize many of the disad- 
vantages of our climate, at least enough to give due scope 
to the full development of our race. 

Now the next thing I claim is education. And you must 
not say that every English child is educated now; that sort 
of education will not answer my claim, though I cheerfully 
admit it is something: something, and yet after all only 
class education. What I claim is liberal education; oppor- 
tunity, that is, to have my share of whatever knowledge 
there is in the world according to my capacity or bent of 
mind, historical or scientific; and also to have my share 
of skill of hand which is about in the world, either in the 
industrial handicrafts or in the Bne arts; picture-painting, 
sculpture, music, acting, or the like: 1 claim to be taught, 
if I can be taught, more than one craft to exercise for the 
benefit of the community. You may think this a large 
claim, but I am clear it is not too large a claim if the com- 
munity is to have any gain out of my special capacities, if 
we are not all to be beaten down to a dull level of medi- 
ocrity as we are now, all but the very strongest and toughest 
of us. 

But also I know that this claim for education involves 
one for public advantages in the shape of public libraries, 
schools, and the like, such as no private person, not even 
the richest, could command: but these 1 claim very con- 
fidently, being sure that no reasonable community could 
bear to be without such helps to a decent life. 
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Again, il»c claim for education involves a claim for 
abundant leisure, which once more I make with confidence; 
because when once we have shaken off the slavery of profit, 
labour would be organized so unwastcfully that no heavy 
burden would be laid on the individual citizens; every one 
of whom as a matter of course would have to pay his toll 
of some obviously useful work. At present you must note 
that all tljc amazing machinery which we have invented 
has served only to increase the amount of profiubearing 
wares; in other words, to increase the amount of profit 
pouched by individuab for their own advantage, part of 
which profit they use as capital for the production of more 
profit, with ever the same waste attached to it; and part 
as private riches or means for luxurious living, which again 
is sheer waste— is in fact to be looked on as a kind of bonfire 
on which rich men burn up the product of the labour they 
have fleeced from the workers beyond what they themselves 
can use. So I say that, in spite of our inventions, no worker 
works under the present $>'Stcm an hour the less on account 
of those labour-saving machines, so-called. But under a 
happier state of things they would be used simply for saving 
labour, with the result of a vast amount of leisure gained for 
the community to be added to that gained by the avoidance 
of the waste of useless luxury, and the abolition of the 
service of commercial war. 

And 1 may say that as to that leisure, as I should in no 
case do any harm to any one with it, so I should often do 
some direct good to the community with it, by practising 
arts or occupations for my hands or brain which would 
give pleasure to many of tlie citizens; in other words, a 
great deal of the best work done would be done in the leisure 
lime of men relieved from any anxiety as to their livelihood, 
and eager to exercise their special talent, as all men, nay, 
all animals are. 

Now, again this leisure would enable me to please myself 
and expand my mind by travelling if I had a mind to it; 
because, say, for instance, that I were a shoemaker; if due 
social order were cstablbhed, it by no means follows that 
I should always be obliged to make shoes in one place; a 
due amount of easily concci\'able arrangement would 
enable me to make shoes in Rome, say, for three montlis, 
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and to come back with new ideas of building, gathered 
from the sight of the works of past ages, amongst other 
things which would perhaps be of service in London. 

But now, in order that my leisure might not degenerate 
into idleness and aimlessness, 1 must set up a claim for due 
work to do. Nothing to my mind is more important than 
this demand, and I must ask your leave to say something 
about it. I have mentioned that I should probably use my 
leisure for doing a good deal of what is now called work; 
but it is clear that if I am a member of a Socialist Com- 
munity I must do my due share of rougher work than this — 
my due share of what my capacity enables me to do, that 
is; no fitting of me to a Procrustean bed; but even that share 
of work necessary to the existence of the simplest social life 
must, in the hrst place, whatever else it is, be reasonable 
work; that is, it must be such work as a good citizen can 
see the necessity for; as a member of the community, 1 must 
have agreed to do it. 

To take two strong instances of the contrary, I won't 
submit to be dressed up in red and marched od* to shoot 
at my French or German or Arab friend in a quarrel that 
I don’t understand; I will rebel sooner than do that. 

Nor will I submit to waste my time and energies in making 
some trifling toy which 1 know only a fool can desire; 1 will 
rebel sooner than do that. 

However, you may be sure that in a state of social order 
I shall have no need to rebel against any such pieces of 
unreason; only I am forced to speak from the way we live 
to the way we might live. 

Again, if the necessary reasonable work be of a mechanic 
cal kind, I must be helped to do it by a machine, not to 
cheapen my labour, but so that as little time as possible 
may be spent upon it, and that I may be able to think of 
other things while I am tending the machine. And if the 
work be specially rough or exhausting, you will, I am sure, 
agree with me in saying that I must take turns in doing it 
with other people; I mean I mustn't, for instance, be ex- 
pected to spend my working hours always at the bottom 
of a coal-pit. I think such work as that ought to be largely 
volunteer work, and done, as I say, in spells. And what I 
say of very rough work I say abo of nasty work. On the 
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Other hand, I should think very little of the manhood of a 
stout and healthy man who did not feel a pleasure in doing 
rough \vork; always supposing him to work under the con- 
ditions I have been speaking of — namely, feeling that it was 
useful (and consequently honoured), and that it was 
not continuous or hopeless, and that he was really doing 
it of his o\vn free will. 

The last claim I make for my work is that the places 1 
\vorked in, factories or w'orkshops, should be pleasant, just 
as the fields where our most necessary work is done arc 
pleasant. Believe me there is nothing in the world to prevent 
this being done, save the necessity of making profits on all 
wares; in other words, the wares are cheapened at the ex- 
pense of people being forced to work in crowded, unwhole- 
some, squalid, noisy dens: that is to say, they arc cheapened 
at the expense of the workman’s life. 

Well, so much for my claims as to my necessary work, my 
tribute to the commuruty. 1 believe people would find, as 
they advanced in their capacity for carrying on social order, 
that life so lived was much less expensive than we now can 
have any idea of, and that, after a little, people would 
railicr be anxious to seek work than to avoid it; Uiat our 
working hours would rather be merry parties of men and 
maids, young men and old enjoying themselves over their 
work, than the grumpy weariness it mostly is now. Then 
would come the time for the new birth of art, so much talked 
of. so long deferred; people could not help shovring their 
mirth and pleasure in their work, and would be always 
wishing to express it in a tangible and more or loss enduring 
form, and the workshop would once more be a school of 
art, whose influence no one could escape from. 

And, again, that word art leads me to my last claim, 
which is that the material surroundings of my life should 
be pleasant, generous, and beautiful; that I know is a 
large claim, but this I wtII say about it, that if it cannot 
1)0 satisfied, if every civilized community cannot provide 
such surroundings for all its members, I do not want the 
world to go on; it is a mere misery that man has ever 
existed. I do not think it possible under the present cir- 
cumstances to speak too strongly on this point, I feel sure 
that the time will come when people will find it difficult 
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to believe that a rich community such as ours, having such 
command oyer external Nature, could have submitted to 
live such a mean, shabby, dirty life as we do. 

And once for all, there is nothing in our circumstances 
save the hunting of profit that drives us into it. It is profit 
which draws men into enormous unmanageable aggrega- 
tions called towns, for instance; profit which crowds them 
up when they are there into quarters without gardens or 
open spaces; profit which won’t take the most ordinary 
precautions against wrapping a whole district in a cloud 
of sulphurous smoke; which turns beautiful rivers into 
filthy sewers; which condemns all but the rich to live in 
houses idiotically cramped and confined at the best, and 
at the worst in houses for whose wretchedness there is no 


name. 

I say it is almost incredible that wc should bear such crass 
stupidity as this; nor should wc if we could help it. We 
shall not bear it when the workers get out of their heads 
that they are but an appendage to profit-grinding, that the 
more profits that are made the more employment at high 
wages there will be for them, and that therefore all the 
incredi table filth, disorder, and degradation of modern 
civilization are signs of their prosperity. So far from that, 
they are signs of their slavery. When they arc no longer 
slaves they will claim as a matter of course that every man 
and every family should be generously lodged; that every 
child should be able to play in a garden close to the place 
hb parents live in; that the houses should by their obvious 
decency and order be ornaments to Nature, not disfigure- 
ments of it; for the decency and order above-mentioned 
when carried to the due pitch would most assuredly lead 
to beauty in building. All this, of course, would mean the 
people — that b> all society-^duly organbed, having in its 
own hands the means of production, to be owned by no 
individual, but used by all as occasion called for its use, 
and can only be done on those terms; on any other terms 
people will be driven to accumulate private wealth for 
themselves, and thus, as we have seen, to waste the goods 
of the community and perpetuate the division into classes, 
which means continual war and waste. 

As to what extent it may be necessary or desirable for 
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people under social order to live in common, we may 
dilFcr pretty much according to our tendencies towards 
social life. For my part 1 can’t see why we should think it 
a hardship to eat with the people we w'ork with; lam sure 
that as to many things, such as valuable books, pictures, and 
splendour of surroundings, we shall find it better to club 
our means together; and I must say that often when I 
have been sickened by the stupidity of the mean idiotic 
rabbit warrens that rich men build for themselves in Bays- 
^valer and clscsvhere, I console myself with visions of the 
noble communal hall of the future, unsparing of materials, 
generous in worthy ornament, alive with the noblest 
thoughts of our time, and the past, embodied in the best 
art whicl) a free and manly people could produce; such an 
abode of man as no private enterprise could come any- 
where near for beauty and fitness, because only collective 
thought and collective life could clicrish the aspirations 
which would give birth to its beauty, or have the skill and 
leisure to carry them out. I for my part should think it 
much (he reverse of a hardship if I had to read my books 
and meet my friends in such a place; nor do I think I am 
better olf to live in a vulgar stuccoed house crowded with 
upholstery that I despise, in all respects degrading to the 
mind and enervating to the body to live in, simply because 
I call it my own, or my house. 

It is not an original remark, but I make it here, that my 
home is where I meet people with whom I sympathise, 
wliom I lovCi 

Well, that is my opinion as a middle-class man. Whether 
a working-class man would think his family possession of 
his wTctchcd little room better than his share of the palace 
of which I liave spoken, 1 must leave to his opinion, and to 
(he imaginations of the middle class, who perhaps may 
sometimes conceive the fact that the said worker is cramped 
for space and comfort — say on washing-day. 

Before I leave (his matter of the $u roundings of life, I wish 
to meet a possible objection. I have spoken of machinery 
being used freely for releasing people from the more 
mechanical and repulsive part of necessary labour; and I 
know that to some cultivated people, people of tlic artistic 
(urn of mind, machinery is particularly distasteful, and they 
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will be apt to say you will never get your surroundings 
pleasant so long as you are surrounded by machinery. I 
don't quite admit that; it is the allowing machines to be out- 
masters and not our servants that so injures the beauty of 
life nowadays. In other words, it is the token of the terrible 
crime we have fallen into of using our control of the 
powers of Nature for the purpose of enslaving people, we 
careless meantime of how much happiness wc rob their 
lives of. 

Yet for the consolation of the artists I will say that I 
believe indeed that a state of social order would probably 
lead at first to a great development of machinery for really 
useful purposes, because people will still be anxious about 
getting through the work necessary to holding society 
together; but that after a while they will find that there is 
not so much work to do as they expected, and that then 
they will have leisure to reconsider the whole subject; and 
if it seems to them that a certain industry would be carried 
on more pleasantly as regards the worker, and more effectu- 
ally as regards the goods, by using hand-work rather than 
machinery, they will certainly get rid of their machinery, 
because it will be possible for them to do so. It isn’t possible 
now; wc arc not at liberty to do so; wc are slaves to the 
monsters which we have created. And I have a kind of 
hope that the very elaboration of machinery in a society 
whose purpose is not the multiplication of labour, as it now 
IS, but the carrying on of a pleasant life, as it would be 
under social order — that the elaboration of machinery, I 
say, will lead to the simplification of life, and so once more 
to the limitation of machinery. 

Well, I will now let my claims for decent life stand as I 
have made them. To sum them up in brief, they are: 
First, a healthy body; second, an active mind in sympathy 
with the past, the present, and the future; thirdly, occupa- 
tion fit for a healthy body and an active mind; and fourthly, 
a beautiful world to live in. 

These are the conditions of life which the refined man of 
all ages has set before him as the thing above all others to 
be attained. Too often he has been so foiled in their pur- 
suit that he has turned longing eyes backward to the days 
before civilization, when man’s sole business was getting 
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himself food from day to day, and hope was dormant in 
him, or at least could not be expressed by him. 

Indeed, if civilization {as many think) forbids the realiza- 
tion of the hope to attain such conditions of life, then 
civilization forbids mankind to be happy; and if that be 
the case, then let us stifle all aspirations towards progress — 
nay, all feelings of mutual good-will and affection between 
men — and snatch each one of us what we can from the 
heap of wealth that foob create for rogues to grow fat on; 
or better still, let us as speedily as possible find some means 
of dying like men, since we are forbidden to live like men. 

Rather, however, take courage, and believe that we of 
(his age, in spite of all its torment and disorder, have 
been born to a svonderful heritage fashioned of the work 
of those that have gone before us; and that the day of 
the organization of man b dawning. It is not we who 
can build up the new social order; the past ages have done 
the most of that work for us; but we can clear our eyes to 
the signs of the times, and wc shall then sec that the attain- 
ment of a good condition of life is being made possible for 
U5. and that it is now our business to stretch out our hands 
to take it. 

And how? Chiefly, I think, by educating people to a 
sense of their real capacities as men, so that they may be 
able to use to their own good the political power which b 
rapidly being thrust upon them; to get them to see that the 
old system of organizing labour for individual profit b becom- 
ing unmanageable, and that the whole people have now 
got to choose between the confusion resulting from the break 
up of that system and the determination to take in hand the 
labour now organized for profit, and use its organization 
for the livelihood of the community: to get people to see that 
individual profit-makers arc not a necessity for labour but 
an ohstruetion to it, and that not only or chiefly because 
they arc the perpetual pensioners of labour, as they are, but 
rather because of the waste which their existence as a class 
necessitates. All this wc have to teach people, when wc 
have taught ourselves; and 1 admit that the work is long 
and burdensome; as I began by saying, people have been 
ntndc so timorous of change by the terror of starvation that 
even the unluckicst of them arc stolid and hard to move. 
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Hard as the work is, however, its reward is not doubtful. 
The mere fact that a body of men, however small, are 
banded together as Socialist missionaries shows that the 
change is going on. As the work! ng*c I asses, the real organic 
part of society, take in these ideas, hope will arise in them, 
and they will claim changes in society, many of which 
doubtless will not tend directly towards their emancipation, 
because they will be claimed without due knowledge of 
the one thing necessary to claim, equality of condition; but 
which indirectly will help to break up our rotten sham 
society, while that claim for equality of condition will be 
made constantly and with growing loudness till it must 
be listened to, and then at last it will only be a step over 
the border, and the civilised world will be socialised; and, 
looking back on what has been, we shall be astonished to 
think of how long we submitted to live as we live now. 






THE AIMS OF ART 

I N considering the Aims of Art, that is, why men toil- 
somely cherish and practise Art, I find myself compelled 
to generalize from the only specimen of humanity of 
which I know anything; to wit, m>'sclf. Now, when I think of 
what it is that I desire, I find that I can give it no other 
name than happiness. I want to be happy while I live; 
for as for death, I find that, never having experienced it, 
I have no conception of what it moans, and so cannot 
even bring my mind to bear upon it. I know what it is to 
live; I cannot even guess what it is to be dead. Well, then, 
I want to be happy, and even sometimes, say generally, 
to be merry; and I find it difficult to believe that that is 
not the uni venal desire: so that, whatever tends towards 
that end I cherish with all my best endeavour. Now, when 
I consider my life further, I find out, or seem to, that it 
is under the influence of two dominating moods, which 
for lack of better words I must call the mood of energy 
and the mood of idleness: these two moods are now one, 
now the other, always crying out in me to be satisfied. 
When the mood of energy is upon me, I must be doing 
something, or I become mopish and unhappy; when the 
mood of idleness is on me, I find it hard Indeed if I cannot 
rest and let my mind wander over the various pictures, 
pleasant or terrible, which my own experience or my 
communing with the thoughts of other men, dead or alive, 
have fashioned in it; and if circumstances will not allow 
me to cultivate this mood of idleness, I find I must at the 
best pass through a period of pain till I can manage to 
stimulate my mood of cncigy to take its place and make 
me happy again. And if I have no means wherewith to 
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rouse up that mood of energy to do its duty in making me 
happy, and I have to toil while the idle mood is upon me, 
then am I unhappy indeed, and almost wish myself dead, 
though 1 do not know what that means. 

Furthermore, I find that w'hile in the mood of idleness 
memory amuses me, in the mood of energy hope cheers me; 
which hope is sometimes big and serious, and sometimes 
trivial, but that without it there is no happy energy. Again, 
I find that while I can sometimes satisfy this mood by 
merely exercising it in work that has no result beyond the 
passing hour — in play, in short — yet that it presently wearies 
of that and gets languid, the hope therein being too trivial, 
and sometimes even scarcely real; and that on the whole, 
to satisfy my master the mood, I must cither be making 
something or making believe to make it. 

Well, 1 believe that all men’s lives arc compounded of 
these two moods in various proportions, and that this 
explains why they have always, vdih more or less of toil, 
cherished and practised art. 

Why should they have touched it else, and so added to 
the labour which they could not choose but do in order 
to live? It must have been done for their pleasure, since 
it has only been in very elaborate civilizations that a man 
could get other men to keep him alive merely to produce 
works of art, whereas all men that have left any signs of 
their existence behind them have practised art. 

I suppose, indeed, that nobody will be inclined to deny 
that the end proposed by a work of art is always to please 
the person whose senses arc to be made conscious of it. 
It was done /or some one who was to be made happier by 
it; his idle or restful mood was to be amused by It, so that 
the vacancy which is the besetting evil of that mood might 
give place to pleased contemplation, dreaming, or what you 
will; and by this means he would not so soon be driven 
into his workful or energetic mood: he would have more 
enjoyment, and better. 

The restraining of restlessness, therefore, is clearly one 
of the essential aims of art, and few things could add to 
the pleasure of life more than this. There are, to my know- 
ledge, gifted people now alive who have no other vice chan 
this of restlessness, and seemingly no other curse in their 
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lives to make them unhappy; but that is enough; it is 
“the little rift within the lute.** Restlessness makes them 
1 lap less men and bad citizens. 

But granting, as i suppose you all will do, that this is a 
most important function for art to fulfil, the question next 
comes, at what price do we obtain it? I have admitted that 
tiie practice of art has added to the labour of mankind, 
tiiough I believe in the long run it will not do so; but in 
adding to the labour of man has it added, so far, to his 
pain? There always have been people who would at once 
say yes to that question; so that there have been and are 
two sets of people ^^'ho dislike and corrtemn art as an em* 
barrassing folly. Besides the pious ascetics, who look upon 
ii as a worldly entanglement which prevents men from 
keeping their minds fixed on the chances of their individual 
happiness or misery in the next world; who, in short, hate 
art, because they think that it adds to man*s earthly happi- 
ness — besides these, there are also people who, looking on 
the struggle of life from the most reasonable point that they 
know of, contemn the arts because they think that they add 
to man's slavery by increasing the sum of his painful labour; 
if tills were the case, it would still, to my mind, be a ques- 
tion whether it might not be worth the while to endure the 
extra pain of labour for (he sake of the extra pleasure added 
to rest; assuming, for the present, equality of condition 
among men. But it seems to me that it is not the case that 
the practice of art adds to painful laboui; nay more, 1 
believe that, if it did, art would never have arisen at all, 
would certainly not be discernible, as it is, among peoples 
in whom only the gcrn\$ of civilization exist. In other 
words, 1 believe that art cannot be the result of external 
compulsion; the lal>our which goes to produce it is volun- 
tary, and partly undertaken for the sake of the labour 
itself, partly for the sake of the hope of producing some- 
thing which, when done, sliall give pleasure to tlie user of 
it. Or, again, this extra labour, when it is extra, is under- 
taken with the aim of satisfying that mood of energy by 
employing it to produce something worth doing, and which, 
therefore, will keep before the worker a lively hope while 
he is working; and also by giving it work to do in which 
there is absolute iiniucdiate pleasure. Perhaps it is difficult 
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to explain to the non-arlistic capacity that this definite 
sensuous pleasure is always present in the handiwork of the 
deft workman when he is working successfully, and that 
it increases in proportion to the freedom and individuality 
of the work. Also you must undei^tand that this production 
of art, and consequent pleasure in work, is not confined to 
the production of matters which are works of art only, 
like pictures, statues, and so forth, but has been and should 
be a part of all labour in some fonn or other: so only will 
the claims of the mood of energy be satisfied. 

Therefore the Aim of Art is to increase the happiness of 
men, by giving them beauty and interest of incident to 
amuse their leisure, and prevent them wearying even of 
rest, and by giving them hope and bodily pleasure in their 
work; or, shortly, to make man’s work happy and his rest 
fruitful. Consequently, genuine art is an unmixed blessing 
to the race of man. 

But as the word ‘‘genuine*’ is a large qualification, I must 
ask leave to attempt to draw some practical conclusions 
from this assertion of the Aims of Art, which will, I suppose, 
or indeed hope, lead us into some controversy on the 
subject; because it is futile indeed to expect any one to 
speak about art, except in the most superficial way, without 
encountering those social problems which all serioiis men 
are thinking of; since art is and must be, cither in its 
abundance or its barrerfness, in its sincerity or its hollow^ 
ness, the expression of the society amongst which it exists. 

First, then, it is clear to me that, at the present time, 
chose who look widest at things and deepest into them are 
quite dissatisfied with the present state of the arts, as 
they are also with the present condition of society. 
Thb I say in the teeth of the supposed revivification of art 
which has taken place of late years: in fact, that very ex* 
citement about the arts amongst a part of the cultivated 
people of to*day does but show on how firm a basis the 
dissatisfaction above mentioned rests. Forty years ago there 
was much less talk about art, much less practice of it, than 
there is now; and that is specially true of the architectural 
arts, which I shall mostly have to speak about now. People 
have consciously striven to raise the dead in art since that 
time, and with some superficial success. Nevertheless, in 
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spite of this conscious effort, I must tell you that England, 
to a person \> ho can feel and understand beauty, was a less 
grievous place to live in then than it is now; and we who 
feel ^vhat an means kno%v well, though we do not often 
dare to say so, that forty years hence it will be a more 
grievous place to us than it is now if we still follow up the 
road we arc on. Less than forty years ago— about thirty— 
1 first saw the city of Rouen, then still in its outward aspect 
a piece of the Nliddle Ages: no words can tell you how its 
niingicd beauty, history, and romance took hold on me; 
1 can only say that, looking back on my past life, I find it 
was the greatest pleasure I have ever had: and now it b a 
pleasure which no one can ever have again: it b lost to the 
world for ever. At that time I was an undergraduate of 
Oxford. Though not so astounding, so romantic, or at first 
sight so medieval as the Norman city, Oxford in those days 
still kept a great deal of its earlier loveliness: and the 
memory of its grey streets as they then were has been an 
abiding influence and pleasure in my life, and would be 
greater still if I could only forget what they are now — a 
matter of far more Impoiiance than the so-called learning 
of the place could have been to me in any case, but which, 
as it was, no one tried to teach me, and I did not try to 
learn. Since then the guardians of this beauty and romance 
so fertile of education, though professedly engaged in “the 
higher education** (as the futile s>"stcm of comprombes 
which they follow b nick-named), have ignored it utterly, 
have made its preservation give way to the pressure of 
commercial exigencies, and are determined apparently to 
destroy it altogether. There is another pleasure for the 
world gone down the wind; here, again, the beauty and 
romance have been uselessly, causelessly, most foolishly 
thrown away. 

I'hcsc two rases are'gi\cn simply because they have been 
fixed in my mind; they arc but types of what b going on 
cvcr>' where throughout civilization: the world is every- 
where growing uglier and more commonplace, in spite of 
the conscious and vciy strenuous elVorts of a small group of 
people towaids the rcvi\'al of art, which are so obviously 
out of joint with the tendency of the age that, while the 
uncultivated have not even heard of them, the mass of tl»e 
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cultivated look upon them as a joke, and even that they 
are now beginning to get tired of. 

Now, if it be true, as I have asserted, that genuine art is 
an unmixed blessing to the world, this is a serious matter; 
for at first sight it seems to show that there will soon be no 
art at all in the world, wliich will thus lose an unmixed 
blessing; it can ill afford to do tliat, 1 think. 

For art, if it has to die, has worn itself out, and its aim 
will be a thing forgotten; and its aim was to make work 
happy and rest fruitful. Is all work to be unhappy, all rest 
unfruitful, then? Indeed, if art is to perish, that will be the 
case, unless something is to take its place — something at 
present unnamed, undreamed of. 

I do not think that anything will take the place of art; 
not that I doubt the ingenuity of man, which seems to be 
boundless in the direction of making himself unhappy, but 
because 1 believe the springs of art in the human mind to 
be deathless, and also because it seems to me easy to sec 
the causes of the present obliteration of the arts. 

For we civilized people have not given them up consci* 
ously, or of our free will; wo have been forced to give them 
up. Perhaps I can illustrate that by the detail of the appli- 
cation of machinery to the production of things In which 
artistic form of some sort is possible. Why does a reasonable 
man use a machine? Surely to save his labour. There are 
some things which a machine can do as well as a man’s 
hand, plus a tool, can do them. He need not, for instance, 
grind his corn in a hand quern; a little trickle of water, a 
wheel, and a few simple contrivances will do it all perfectly 
well, and leave him free to smoke his pipe and think, or 
to carve the handle of his knife. That, so far, is unmixed 
gain in the use of a machine — always, mind you, supposing 
equality of condition among men; no art is lost, leisure or 
time for more pleasurable work is gained. Perhaps a per- 
fectly reasonable and free man would stop there in his deal- 
ings with macliinery; but such reason and freedom are too 
much to expect, so let us follow our machine-inventor a 
step farther. He has to weave plain cloth, and finds doing 
so dullish on the one hand, and on the other that a power- 
loom will weave the cloth nearly as well as a hand-loom: so, 
in order to gain more leisure or time for more pleasureable 
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Nvork, he uses a power-loom, and foregoes the small ad- 
vantage of the Utile extra art in the cloth. But so doing, 
as far as the art is concerned, he has not got a pure gain; 
he has made a l)ai*gain between art and labour, and got a 
makesliilt as a consequence. 1 do not say that he may not 
be right in so doing, but that he has lost as well as gained. 
Now, this is as far as a man who values art and is reasonable 
would go in the matler of machinery ds long as he was fttt — 
that is, was nox forced to work for another man’s profit; so 
long as he was li\-ing in a society that had accepted equality of 
condition. Carn' the machine used for art a step farther, and 
he becomes an unreasonable man, if he values art and is 
free. To avoid misunderstanding, I must say that I am 
thinking of the modern machine, which is as it were alive, 
and lo which the man is auxiliary, and not of the old 
machine, the Improved tool, which is auxiliary to the man, 
and only works as long as his hand is thinking; though I 
%vill remark, that even this elementary form of machine has 
to be dropped when we come to the higher and more in- 
tricate forms of art. Well, as to the machine proper used for 
art, when it gets to the siagc above dealing with a necessary 
production that has accidentally some beauty about it, a 
reasonable man with a feeling for art will only use it when he 
\% forced to. If he thinks he would like ornament, for instance, 
and knows that the machine cannot do it properly, and does 
not care to spend the time lo do it properly, why should 
he do it at all? He will not diminish his leisure for the sake 
of making something he docs not want unless some man 
or band of men force him lo it; so he will either go without 
the ornament, or sacrifice some of his leisure to have it 
genuine. That will be a sign that lie wants it very much, 
and that it will be worth his trouble: in which case, again, 
his labour on it will not be mere trouble, but will interest 
and please him by satisfying the needs of his mood ofcnerg>'. 

This, I say, is how a reasonable man would act if he were 
free from man’s compulsion; not being free, he acts very 
differently. He has long passed the stage at which machines 
are only used for doing work repulsive to an average man, 
or for doing what could be as well done by a machine as 
a man, and he instinctively expects a machine to be in- 
vented whenever any product of industry becomes sought 
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after. He is the slave to machinery; the new machine must 
be invented, and when invented he must — I will not say use 
it, but be used by it, whether he likes it or not. 

But why is he the slave to machinery? Because he is the 
slave to the system for whose existence the invention of 
machinery was necessary. 

And now I must drop, or rather have dropped, the 
assumption of the equality of condition, and remind you 
that, though in a sense we are all the slaves of machinery, 
yet that some men are so directly without any metaphor 
at all, and that these are just those on whom the great body 
of the arts depends — the workmen. It is necessary for the 
system which keeps them in their position as an inferior 
class that they should cither be themselves machines or be 
the servants to machines, in no case having any interest 
in the work which they turn out. To their employers they 
arc, so far as they are workmen, a part of the machinery 
of the workshop or the factory; to themselves they are 
proletarians, human beings working to live that they may 
live to work: their part of craftsmen, of makers of things by 
their own free will, is played out. 

At the risk of being accused of sentimentality, I will say 
that since this is so, since the work which produces the 
things that should be matters of art is but a burden and 
a slavery, I exult in this at least, that it cannot produce 
art; that all it can do lies between stark utilitarianism and 
idiotic sham. 

Or indeed is that merely sentimental? Rather, I think, 
we who have learned to see the connection between indus* 
trial slavery and the degradation of the arts have learned 
also to hope for a future for those arts; since the day will 
certainly come when men will shake off the yoke, and refuse 
to accept the mere artiRcial compulsion of the gambling 
market to waste their lives in ceaseless and hopeless toil, 
and when it does come, their instincts for beauty and 
imagination set free along with them, will produce such art 
as they need; and who can say that it will not as far surpass 
the art of past ages as that does the poor relics of it left us 
by the age of commerce? 

A word or two on an objection which has often been made 
to me when I have been talking on thb subject. It may be 
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said, and Is often, You regret tlic art of tlie Middle Ages 
(as indeed I do), but tliose who produced it were not free; 
they \N'erc sei*fs, or gild-crafismen surrounded by brazen 
walls of trade rcstiictions; they had no political rights, and 
were exploited by their masters, the noble caste, most 
grievously. Well, I quite admit that the oppression and 
violence of the Middle Ages had its effect on the art of those 
days, its shortcomings arc traceable to them; they repressed 
art in certain directions, I do not doubt that; and for that 
reason I say, that when wc shake off the present oppression 
as we shook off the old, we may expect the art of the days 
of real freedom to rise above that of those old violent days. 
But I do say that it was possible then to have social, organic, 
hopeful progressive art; whereas now such poor scraps of it 
as are left are the result of individual and wasteful struggle, 
are retrospective and pessimistic. And this hopeful art was 
possible amidst all the oppression of those days, because 
the instruments of that oppression were grossly obvious, 
and were external to the work of the craftsman. They were 
laws and customs obviously intended to rob him, and open 
violence of the highway-robbery kind. In short, industrial 
production was not the instrument used for robbing the 
“lower classes”; it is now the main instrument used in that 
honourable profession. The medieval craftsman was free 
on his work, therefore he made it as amusing to himself as 
he could; and it was his pleasure and not his pain that 
made all things beautiful that were made, and lavished 
treasures of human hope and thought on evcr)'thing that 
man made, from a cailicdral to a porridge-pot. Come, let 
us put it in the way least respectful to the mediajval crafts- 
man, most polite to the modern “hand”: the poor devil 
of the fourteenth century, his work was of so little value 
that he was allowed to waste it by the hour in pleasing 
himself — and others; but our highly-strung mechanic, his 
minutes arc loo rich with the burden of pcipctual profit 
for him to be allowed to waste one of them on art; the 
present system will not allow him — cannot allow him — to 
produce works of art. 

So that there has arben this strange phenomenon, tliat 
there is now a class of ladies and gentlemen, vciy refined 
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Indeed, though not perhaps as well informed as is.gcnerally 
supposed, and of this refined class there arc many who do 
really love beauty and incident — art — and would make 
sacrifices to get it; and these are led by artists of great 
manual skill and high intellect, forming altogether a large 
• body of demand for the article. And yet the supply does 
not come. Yes, and moreover, this great body of enthusi- 
astic demanders are no mere poor and helpless people, 
ignorant fisher-peasants, half-mad monks, scatter-brained 
sansculottes — none of those, in short, the expression of 
whose needs has shaken the world so often before, and will 
do yet again. No, they arc of the ruling classes, the masters 
of men, who can live without labour, and have abundant 
leisure to scheme out the fulfilment of their desires; and yet 
I say they cannot have the an which they so much long for, 
though they hunt it about the world so hard, sentimentalu- 
ing the sordid lives of the miserable peasants of Italy and 
the starving proletarians of her towns, now that all tlie 
picturesqueness has departed from the poor devils of our 
own country-side, and of our own slums. Indeed, there is 
little of reality left them anywhere, and that little is fast 
fading away before the needs of the manufacturer and his 
ragged regiment of workers, and before the enthusiasm of 
the archaeological restorer of the dead past. Soon there will 
be nothing left except the lying dreams of history, the 
miserable wreckage of our museums and picture-galleries, 
and the carefully guarded interiors of our esthetic drawing- 
rooms, unreal and foolish, fitting witnesses of the life of 
corruption that goes on there, so pinched and meagre and 
cowardly, wnth its concealment and ignoring, rather than 
restraint of, natural longings; which docs not forbid the 
greedy indulgence in them if it can but be decently hidden. 

The art then is gone, and can no more be ‘^restored** on 
its old lines than a mediaeval building can be. ^The rich 
and refined cannot have it though they would, and though 
we will believe many of them would. And why? Because 
those who could give it to the rich are not allowed by the 
rich to do so. In one word, slavery lies between us and 
art. 

I have said as much as that the aim of art was to destroy the 
curse of labour by making work the pleasurable satisfaction 
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of our impulse towards energy, and giving to that energy 
hope of producing something worth its exercise. 

Now, il-jcrcfore, I say, that since we cannot have art by 
striving after its mere superficial manifestation, since we 
can have nothing but its sham by so doing, there yet re- 
mains for us to see how it would be if wc let the shadow take • 
care of itself and try, if wc can, to lay hold of the substance. 
Tor my part I believe, that if we tr>' to realize the aims of 
art without much troubling ourselves what the aspect of the 
art itself shall be, wc shall find wc shall have what wc want 
at last: whether it is to be called art or not, it will at least 
be li/e\ and, after all, that is what we want. It may lead 
us into new splendours and beauties of visible art; to archi- 
tecture with manifolded magnificence free from the curious 
incompleteness and failings of that which the older times 
have produced — to painting, uniting to the beauty which 
mediaeval art a(tain(;d the realism which modern art aims 
at; to sculpture, uniting the beauty of the Greek and the 
expression of the Renaissance with some third quality yet 
undiscovered, so as to give us the images of men and 
women splendidly alive, yet not disqualified from making, 
as all true sculpture should, architectural ornament. All 
this it may do; or, on the other hand, it may lead us into 
the desert, and art may seem to be dead amidst us; or 
feebly and uncertainly to be struggling in a world which 
has utterly forgotten its old glories. 

For my part, with art as it now is, 1 cannot bring myself 
to think that it much matters w'hich of these dooms awaits 
it, so long as each bears with it some hope of what is to 
come; since here, as in other mattcis, there is no hope save in 
Revolution. The old art is no longer fertile, no longer yields 
us anything save elegantly poetical regrets; being barren, 
it has but to die, and the matter of moment now is, as to 
how it sh^il die, whether with hope or without it. 

What is it, for instance, that has destroyed the Rouen, 
the O.xford of my elegant poetic regret? Has it perished for 
the benefit of the people, cither slowly yielding to the 
growth of intelligent change and new happiness? or has it 
been, as it were, thundcrstrickcn by the tragedy which 
mostly accompanies some great new birih? Not so. Neither 
phalangsterc nor dynamite has stvept its beauty away, ita 
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destroyers have not been either the philanthropist or the 
Socialist, the co-operator or the anarchist. It has been sold, 
and at a cheap price indeed: muddled away by the greed 
and incompetence of fools who do not know what life and 
pleasure mean, who will neither take them themselves nor 
let others have them. That is why the death of that beauty 
wounds us so: no man of sense or feeling would dare to 
regret such losses if they had been paid for by new life and 
happiness for the people. But there is the people still as it 
was before, still facing for its part the monster who destroyed 
all that beauty, and whose name is Ck)mmcrcial Profit, 

I repeat, that every scrap of genuine art will fall by the 
same hands if the matter only goes on long enough, although 
a sham art may be left in its place, which may very well be 
carried on by diUtianii fine gentlemen and ladies without 
any help from below; and, to speak plainly, I fear that this 
gibbering ghost of the real thing would satisfy a great many 
of those who now think themselves lovers of art; though it 
is not difficult to see a long vista of its degradation till it 
shall become at last a mere laughing-stock; that is to say, 
if the thing were to go on: I mean, if art were to be for ever 
the amusement of those whom we now call ladies and 
gentlemen. 

But for my part I do not think it will go on long enough 
to reach such depths as that; and yet I should be hypocri- 
tical if I were to say that I thought that the change in the 
basis of society, which would enfranchise labour and make 
men practically equal in condition, would lead us by a 
short road to the splendid new birth of art which I have 
mentioned, though I feel quite certain that it would not 
leave what we now call art untouched, since the aims of 
that revolution do include the aims of art — viz., abolishing 
the curse of labour. 

1 suppose that this Is what is likely to happen; that 
machinery will go on developing, with the purpose of saving 
men labour, till the mass of the people attain real leisure 
enough to be able to appreciate the pleasure of life; till, in 
fact, they have attained such mastery over Nature that they 
no longer fear starvation as a penalty for not working more 
than enough. When they get to that point they will doubt- 
less turn themselves and begin to find out. what it is that 
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they really want to do. They would soon find out that the 
less work they did (the less work unaccompanied by art, I 
mean), the more desirable a dwelling-place the earth would 
be; they would accordingly do less and less work, till the 
mood of energy, of which I began by speaking, urged them 
on afresh: but by that time Nature, relieved by the relaxa* 
tion of man’s work, would be recovering her ancient beauty, 
and be teaching men the old story of art. And as the 
Artificial Famine, caused by men working for the profit 
of a master, and which wc now look upon as a matter of 
course, would have long disappeared, they would be free 
to do as they chose, and they would set aside their machines 
in all cases where the work seemed pleasant or desirable for 
handiwork; till in all crafts where production of beauty was 
required, the most direct communication between a man’s 
hand and his brain would be sought for. And there would 
be many occupations also, as the processes of agriculture, 
in which the voluntary exercise of energy would be thought 
so delightful, that people would not dream of handing over 
its pleasure to the jaws of a machine. 

In short, men will find out that the men of our days were 
wrong in first multiplying their needs, and then trying, each 
man of them, to evade all participation in the means and 
processes whereby those needs arc satisfied; that this kind 
of division of labour is really only a new and wilful form of 
arrogant and slothful ignorance, far more injurious to Uie 
happiness ami contentment of life than the ignorance of the 
processes of Nature, of what wc sometimes call science, which 
men of the earlier days unwittingly Jived in. 

They will discover, or rediscover rather, that the true 
secret of happiness lies in the taking a genuine interest in all the 
details 0f daily life, in elevating them by art instead of hand- 
ing the performance of them over to unregarded drudges, 
and ignoring them; and that in cases where it was impevs- 
siblc either so to elevate them and make them interesting, 
or to lighten them by the use of machinery, so as to make 
the labour of them irlfling, that should be taken as a token 
that the supposed advantages gained by them were not 
worth the trouble and had belter be given up. All this to 
my mind would be the outcome of men throwing off the 
burden of Artificial Famine, supposing, as I cannot help 
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supposing, that the impulses which have from the first 
glimmerings of history urged men on to the practice of Art 
were still at work in them. 

Thus and thus only can come about the new birth of 
Art, and I think it tvill come about thus. You may say it is 
a long process, and so it is; but I can conceive of a longer. 
I have given you the Socialist or Optimist view of the 
matter. Now for the Pessimist view. 

I can conceive that the revolt against Artificial Famine 
or Capitalism, which is now on foot, may be vanquished. The 
result will be that the working class — the slaves of society-^ 
will become more and more degraded; that they \viU not 
strive against overwhelming force, but, stimulated by that 
love of life which Nature, always anxious about the per- 
petuation of the race, has implanted in us, will learn to bear 
everything — starvation, overwork, dirt, ignorance, brutality. 
All these things they will bear, as, alas) they bear them too 
well even now; all this rather than risk sweet life and bitter 
livelihood, and all sparks of hope and manliness will die 
out of them. 

Nor will their masters be much better off: the earth's 
surface will be hideous everywhere, save in the uninhabit- 
able desert; Art will utterly perish, as in the manual arts 
so in literature, which will become, as it is indeed speedily 
becoming, a mere string of orderly and calculated inepti- 
tudes and passionless ingenuities; Science will grow more 
and more one-sided, more incomplete, more wordy and 
useless, till at last she will pile herself up into such a mass 
of superstition, that beside it the theologies of old time 
will seem mere reason and enlightment. All will get 
lower and lower till the heroic struggles of the past to 
realize hope from year to year, from century to century, 
will be utterly forgotten, and man will be an indescribable 
being— hopeless, desireless, lifeless. 

And will there be deliverance from this even? Maybe 
man may, after some terrible cataclysm, learn to strive 
towards a healthy animalism, may grow from a tolerable 
animal into a savage, from a savage into a barbarian, and 
so on; and some thousands of years hence he may be be- 
ginning once more those arts which we have now lost, and 
be carving interlacements like the New Zealanders, or 
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scratching forms of animals on their cleaned blade-bones, 
like the prc-historic men of the drift. 

But in any case, according lo the Pessimist view, which 
looks upon revolt against ArtiBcial Famine as impossible 
lo succeed, we shall wearily trudge the circle again, until 
some accident, some unforeseen consequence of arrange* 
ment, makes an end of us altogether. 

That pessimism I do not believe in, nor, on the other 
hand, do I suppose that it is altogether a matter of our 
wills as to whether we shall further human progress or 
human degradation; yet, since there are those who are 
impelled towards the Socialist or Optimistic side of things, 
I must conclude that there is some hope of its prevailing, 
that the strenuous efforts of many individuab imply a force 
which is thrusting them on. So that I believe that the 
*‘Aims of Art** will be realized, though I know that they 
cannot be, so long as we groan under the tyranny of Artificial 
Famine. Once again I warn you against supposing, you 
who may specially love art, (hat you will do any good by 
attempting to revivify art by dealing with its dead exterior. 
I say it is the aims of art that you must seek rather than the 
art itself; and in that search tve may find ourselves in a 
world blank and bare, as the result of our caring at least 
(his much for art, that we will not endure the shams of it. 

Anyliow, I ask you to think with me that the worst which 
ran happen to us is to endure tamely the evils that we 
see; that no trouble or turmoil is so bad as that; that the 
necessary destruction which reconstruction bears with it 
must be taken calmly; that every'Nvherc — in Slate, in 
Church, in the household — we must be resolute to endure 
no tyranny, accept no lie, quail before no fear, altliough 
they may come before us disguised as piety, duty, or affec- 
tion, as useful opportunity and good-nature, as prudence 
or kindness. The world’s roughness, falseness, and injustice 
will bring about their natural consequences, and we and 
our lives are part of those consequences; but since we in- 
herit also tlic consequences of old resistance lo those curses, 
let us c«ich look to it lo have oiir fair share of that inherit- 
ance also, which, if nothing else come of it, will at least 
bring to us courage and hope; that is, eager life while wc 
live, which is above all things the Aim of Art. 
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USEFUL WORK 

VERSUS 

USELESS TOIL 

• 

T he above title may strike some of my readers as 
strange. It is assumed by most people nowadays that 
all work is useful, and by most welTto^do people that 
all work is desirable. Most people, welUto-do or not, believe 
that, even when a man is doing work which appears to be 
useless, he b earning his livelihood by it — he is 
ployed,” as the phrase goes; and most of those who are 
welUto-do cheer on the happy worker with congratulations 
and praises, if he is only "industrious** enough and deprives 
himself of all pleasure and holidays in the sacred cause of 
labour. In short, it has become an article of the creed of 
modem morality that all labour is good in itself—a con* 
venient belief to those who live on the labour of others. 
But as to those oh whom they live, 1 recommend them not 
to take it on trust, but to look into the matter a little deeper. 

Let U5 grant, hrst, that the race of man must either labour 
or perish. Nature does not give us our livelihood gratis; we 
must win it by toil of some sort or degree. Let us see, then, 
if she does not give us some compensation for this compul- 
sion to labour, since certainly in other matters she takes 
care to make the acts necessary to the continuance of life 
in the individual and the race not only endurable, but even 
pleasurable. 

You may be sure that she does so, that it is of the nature 
of man, when he is not diseased, to take pleasure in his 
work under certain conditions. And, yet, we must say in 
the teeth of the hypocritical praise of all labour, whatsoever 
it may be, of which I have made mention, that there is 
some labour which is so far from being a blessing that it is a 
curse; that it would be better for the community and for 
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the worker if the latter were to fold his hands and refuse 
to work, and either die or let us pack him off to the work- 
house or prison — which you will. 

Here, you see, are two kinds of work — one good, the other 
bad; one not far removed from a blessing, a lightening of 
life; the other a mere curse, a burden to life. 

What is the difference between them, then? This: one 
lias hope in it, the other has not. It is manly to do the one 
kind of work, and manly also to refuse to do the other. 

What is the nature of the hope which, when it is present 
in work, makes it worth doing? 

It IS threefold, I think — hope of rest, hope of product, 
fiopc of pleasure in the work itself; and hope of these also in 
some abundance and of good quality; rest enough and good* 
enough to be worth having; product worth having by one 
who is neither a fool nor an ascetic; pleasure enough for 
all for us to be conscious of it while we are at work; not a 
mere habit, the loss of which wc shall feci as a fidgety man 
(cels the loss of the bit of string he fidgets with. 

I have put the hope of rest first because it is the simplest 
and most natural part of our hope. Whatever pleasure there 
is in some work, there is certainly some pain in all work, 
the beast-like pain of stirring up our slumbering cnei^ics 
to action, the beast-like dread of change when things are 
pretty well with us; and the compensation for this animal 
pain in animal rest. Wc must feel while we are working 
that the time will come when we shall not have to work. 
Also the rest, when it comes, must be long enough to allow 
tJS to enjoy it; it must be longer than is merely necessary 
for us to recover the strength we have expended in working, 
and it must be animal rest also in this, that it must not be 
disturbed by anxiety, else wc shall not be able to enjoy it. 
If we have this amount and kind of rest we shall, so far, 
be no worse off than the beasts. 

As to the hope of product, I have said that Nature com- 
pels us to work for that. It remains for us to look to it that 
wc do really produce something, and not nothing, or at 
least nothing that we want or are allowed to use. If we 
look to this and use our wills we shall, so far, be better 
than machines. 

The hope of pleasure in the work itself: how strange that 
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hope must seem to some of my readers — to most of them! 
Yet I think that to all living things there is a pleasure in 
the exercise of their energies, and that even beasts rejoice 
in being lithe and swift and strong. But a man at work, 
making something which he feels will exist because he is 
working at it and wills it, b exercising the energies of his 
mind and soul as well as of his body. Memory and imagina* 
tion help him as he works. Not only his own thoughts, but 
the thoughts of the men of past ages guide hb hands; and, 
as a part of the human race, he creates. If wc work thus 
we shall be men, and our days will be happy and eventful. 

Thus worthy work carries with it the hope of pleasure in 
rest, the hope of the pleasure in our using what it makes, 
and the hope of pleasure in our daily creative skill. 

All other work but this b worthless; it b slaves’ work — 
mere toiling to live, that we may live to toil. 

Therefore, since wc have, as it were, a pair of scales in 
which to weigh the work now done in the world, let us use 
them. Let us estimate the worthiness of the work wc do, 
alter so many thousand years of toil, so many prombes of 
hope deferred, such boundless exultation over the progress 
of civilization and the gain of liberty. 

Now, the first thing as to the work done in civilization 
and the easiest to notice b that it b portioned out very un- 
equally amongst the different classes of society. First, there 
are people — not a few— ^who do no work, and make no 
pretence of doing any. Next, there are people, and very 
many of them, who work fairly hard, though with abundant 
casements and holidays, claimed and allowed; and lastly, 
there are people who work so hard that they may be said 
to do nothing else than work, and are accordingly called 
'‘the working classes,” as distingubhed from the middle 
classes and the rich, or arbtocracy, whom I have mentioned 
above. 

It b clear that thb inequality presses heavily upon the 
“working” class, and muse visibly tend to destroy their 
hope of rest at least, and so, in that particular, mc-ikc them 
worse off* than mere beasts of the field; but that is not the 
sum and end ol our folly of turning useful work into useless 
toil, but only the beginning of it. 

For first, as to the class of rich people doing no work, we 
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all know iliat they consume a great deal while they produce 
ncihing. Therefore, clearly, they have to be kept at the 
expense of those who do work, just as paupers have, and 
arc a mere burden on the community. In these days there 
are many who have learned to see this, though they can 
see no further into the evils of our present system, and 
have formed no idea of any scheme for getting rid of this 
burden; though perhaps they have a vague hope that 
changes in the system of voting for members of the House of 
Commons, may, as if by magic, tend in that direction. 
With such hopes or superstitions we need not trouble our- 
selves. Moreover, this class, the aristocracy, once thought 
most necessary to the State, is scant of numbers, and has 
now no power of its own, but depends on the support of the 
class next below it— the middle class. In fact, it is really 
comixjscd either of the most successful men of that class, 
or of their immediate descendants. 

M to the middle class, including the trading, manufac- 
turing, and professional people of our society, they do, as a 
rule, seem to work quite hard enough, and so at first sight 
miglii be thought to help the community, and not burden 
it. Bui by far the greater part of them, though they work, 
do not produce, and even when they do produce, as in the 
rase of those engaged (wastefully indeed) in the distribution 
of goods, or doctors, or (genuine) artists and literary men, 
they consume out of all proportion to their due share. The 
commercial and manufacturing part of them, the most 
powerful part, spend their lives and energies in fighting 
amongst themseh es for their respective shares of the wealth 
which they force the genuine workcis to provide for them; 
the others arc almost wholly the hangers-on of tliese; they 
do not work for the public, but a privileged class: tliey are 
Ihc parasites of property, sometimes, as in the case of 
law>-crs, undisguiscdly so; sometimes, as tlie doctors and 
others above mentioned, professing to be useful, but too 
often of no use save as supporters of the system of folly, 
fraud, and tyranny of \vhich llicy form a part. And all 
these we must remember have, as a rule, one aim in view; 
not the production of utilities, but the gaining of a position 
either for themselves or their children in wliich they will 
not have to work at aU. It is their ambition and the end 
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of their whole lives to gain, if not for themselves yet at least 
for their children, the proud position of being obvious 
burdens on the community. For their work itself, in spile 
of the sham dignity with which they surround it, they care 
nothing: save a few enthusiasts, men of science, art or letters, 
who, if they are not the salt of the earth, are at least {and 
oh, the pity of itl) the salt of the miserable system of which 
they are the slaves, which hindei'S and thwarts them at 
every turn, and even sometimes corrupts them. 

Here then is another class, this time very numerous and 
alUpowerful, which produces very little and consumes 
enormously, and is therefore in the main supported, as 
paupers are, by the real producers. The class that remains 
to be considered produces all that is produced, and supports 
both itself and the other classes, though it is placed in a 
position of inferiority to them; real inferiority, mind you, 
involving a degradation both of mind and body. But it is 
a necessary consequence of this tyranny and folly that again 
many of these workers arc not producers. A vast number of 
them once more arc merely parasites of property, some of 
them openly so, as the soldiers by land and sea who arc 
kept on foot for the perpetuating of national rivalries and 
enmities, and for the purposes of the national struggle for 
the share of the product of unpaid labour. But besides this 
obvious burden on the producers and the scarcely less 
obvious one of domestic servants, there is fust the army of 
clerks, shop-assistants, and so forth, who are engaged in 
the service of the private war for wealth, which, as above 
said, is the real occupation of the well-to-do middle class. 
This is a larger body of workers than might be supposed, 
for it includes amongst others all those engaged in what I 
should call competitive salesmanship, or, to use a less 
dignified word, the puffery of wares, ^hich has now got to 
such a pitch that there are many things which cost far more 
to sell than they do to make. 

Next there is the mass of people employed in making all 
those articles of folly and luxury, the demand for which is 
the outcome of the existence of the rich non-producing 
classes; things which people leading a manly and uncor- 
rupted life would not ask for or dream of. These things, 
whoever may gainsay me, I will for ever refuse to call 
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wealth: they are not wealth, but waste. Wealth is what 
Nature gives us and what a reasonable man can make out 
of the gifts of Nature for his reasonable use. The sunlight, 
the fresh air, the unspoiled face of the earth, food, raiment 
and housing necessary and decent; the storing up of know- 
ledge of all kinds, and the power of disseminating it; means 
of free communication between man and man; works of 
art, the beauty which man creates when he is most a man, 
most aspiring and thoughtful— all things which serve the 
pleasure of people, free, manly and uncorrupted. This is 
wealth. Nor can I think of anything worth having whicli 
does not come under one or other of these heads. But think, 
I beseech you, of the product of England, the workshop of 
the world, and will you not be bewildered, as I am, at the 
thought of the mass of things which no sane man could 
desire, but which our useless toil makes — and sells? 

Now, further, there is even a sadder industry yet, which 
is forced on many, very many, of our worken — the making 
of wares which arc necessary to them and their brethren, 
because they are an inferior class. For if many men live without 
producing, nay, must live lives so empty and foolish that 
ihty force a great part of the workers to produce wares which 
no one needs, not even the rich, it follows that most men 
must be poor; and, living as they do on wages from those 
whom they support, cannot get for their use the goods which 
men naturally desire, but must put up with miserable 
makeshifts for them, with coarse food that docs not nourish, 
with rotten raiment which does not shelter, with wetched 
houses which may well make a town-dweller in chilization 
look back with regret to the tent of the nomad tribe, or the 
cave of the pre-historic savage. Nay, the workers must 
even lend a hand to the great industrial invention of the 
age— adulteration, and by its help produce for tlioir own 
use shams and mockeries of the luxury of the rich; for the 
wagc-carncrs must always live as the wage-payers bid them, 
and their very habits of life are forced on them by their 
masters. 

But it is waste of lime to try to express in words due con- 
tempt of the productions of the much-praised cheapness of 
our epoch. It must be enough to say that tins cheapness is 
necessary to the system of exploiting on which modern 
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manufacture rests. In other words, our society includes a 
great mass of slaves » who must be fed, clothed, housed and 
amused as slaves, and that their daily necessity compels 
them to make the slave-wares whose use is the perpetua- 
tion of their slavery. 

To sum up, then, concerning the manner of woik in 
civilized States, these States are composed of three classes — 
a class which docs not even pretend to work, a class which 
pretends to work but which produces nothing, and a class 
which works, but is compelled by the other two classes to 
do work which is often unproductive. 

Civilization therefore wastes its own resources, and will 
do so as long as the present system lasts. These arc cold 
words with which to describe the tyranny under which wc 
suffer; try then to consider what they mean. 

There is a certain amount of natural material and of 
natural forces in the world, and a certain amount of labour- 
power inherent in the persons of the men that inhabit il. 
Men urged by their necessities and desires have laboured 
for many thousands of years at the task of subjugating the 
forces of Nature and of making the natural material useful 
to them. To our eyes, since we cannot see into the future, 
that struggle with Nature seems nearly over, and the vic- 
tory of the human race over her nearly complete. And, 
looking backwards to the time when history first began, 
we note that the progress of that victory has been far swifter 
and more startling within the last two hundred years than 
ever before. Surely, therefore, wc moderns ought to be in 
all ways vastly belter off than any who have gone before 
us. Surely we ought, one and all of us, to be wealthy, to 
be well furnished with the good things which our victory 
over Nature has won for us. 

But what is the real fact? Who will dare to deny that the 
great mass of civilized men are poor? So poor are they that 
it is mere childishness troubling ourselves to discuss whether 
perhaps they are in some ways a little better off than their 
forefathers. They are poor; nor can their poverty be 
measured by the poverty of a resourceless savage, for he 
knows of nothing else than his poverty; that he should be 
cold, hungry, houseless, dirty, ignorant, all that b to him 
as natural as that he should have a skin. But lor us, for the 
X 
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most of us, civilization has bred desires which she forbids 
us to satisfy, and so is not merely a niggard but a torturer 
also. 

Thus then have the fruits of our victory over Nature been 
stolen from us, thus has compulsion by Nature to labour 
in hope of rest, gain, and pleasure been turned into com* 
pulsion by man to labour in hope^-of livir^ to labour! 

What shall \vc do then, can we mend it? 

Well, remember once more that it is not our remote 
ancestors who achieved the victory over Nature, but our 
fathers, nay, our very selves. For us to sit hopeless and 
helpless then would be a strange folly indeed: be sure that 
we can amend it. What, then, is the first thing to be done? 

We have seen that modern society is divided into two 
classes, one of which is priviUg<d to be kept by the labour 
of i]\c other— that is, it forces the other to work for it and 
lakes from this inferior class everything that it can take 
from it, and uses the wealth so taken to keep its own mem- 
bers in a superior position, to make tltcm beings of a higher 
order than the others: longer lived, more beautiful, more 
honoured, more refined than those of the other class. I do 
not say that it troubles itself about its memben being post- 
Hvely long lived, beautiful or refined, but merely insists that 
they shall be so rclativciy to the inferior class. As also it 
cannot use the labour-power of the inferior class fairly in 
producing real wealth, it wastes it wholesale in the pro- 
duction of rubbish. 

It is this robbery and waste on the part of the minority 
which keeps the majority poor; if it could be shown lliat it 
is necessary for the prcscrv*ation of society that this should 
be submitted to, little more could be said on the matter, 
save that the despair of the oppressed majority would 
probably at some time or other destroy Society. But it has 
been shown, on the contrary, even by such incomplete 
experiments, for instance, as Co-operation (so called), that 
the existence of a privileged class is by no means necessary 
for the production of wealth, but rather for the “govern- 
ment** of the producers of wcaldi, or, in other words, for the 
uj)holdlng of privilege. 

I'hc fust step to be taken then is to abolish a class of men 
privileged to shirk their duties as men, thus forcing oUiers 
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to do the work which they refuse to do. All must work 
according to their ability, and so produce what they con- 
sume — that is, each man should work as well as he can for 
his own livelihood, and his livelihood should be assured to 
him; that is to say, all the advantages whi^h society would 
provide for each and all of its members. 

Thus, at last, would true Society be founded. It would 
rest on equality of condition. No man would be tormented 
for the benefit of another— nay, no one man would be tor- 
mented for the benefit of Society. Nor, indeed, can that 
order be called Society which is not upheld for the benefit 
of every one of its members. 

But since men live now, badly as they live, when so many 
people do not produce at all, and when so much work is 
wasted, it is clear that, under conditions where all produced 
and no work was wasted, not only would every one work 
with the certain hope of gaining a due share of wealth by 
his work, but also he could not miss his due share of rest. 
Here, then, are two out of the three kinds of hope men- 
tioned above as an essential part of worthy work assured to 
the worker. When class robbery b abolished, every man 
will reap the fruits of his labour,' every man will have due 
rest — lebure, that is. Some Socialists might say we need not 
go any further than this; it is enough that the worker should 
get the full produce of his work, and that his rest should be 
abundant. But though the compubion of manb tyranny 
is thus abolished, I yet demand compensation for the com- 
pubion of Nature’s necessity. As long as the work is repul- 
sive it will still be a burden which must be taken up daily, 
and even so would mar our life, even though the hours of 
labour were short. What we want to do is to add to our 
wealth without diminishing our pleasure. Nature will not 
be finally conquered till our work becomes a part of the 
pleasure of our lives. 

That first step of freeing people from the compubion to 
labour needlessly will at least put us on the way towards 
this happy end; for we shall then have time and opportuni- 
ties for bringing it about. As things are now, between the 
waste of labour-power in mere idleness and its waste in 
unproductive work, it is clear that the world of civilization 
is supported by a small part of its people; when all were 
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working usefuUj for its support, the shave of work which 
each w'ould have to do would be but small, if our standard 
of life were about on the fooling of what well- to -do and 
refined people now think desirable. We shall have labour- 
pow'er to spare, and shall in short, be as wealthy as we 
please. Ii will be easy to live. If w'e were to w'ake up some 
morning now, under our present system, and find it ‘‘easy 
to live,’* that s^'stem would force us to set to work at once 
and make it hard to live; we should call that “developing 
our resources,” or some such fine name. The multiplica- 
lioti of labour has become a necessity for us, and as long 
as tliat goes on no ingenuity in the invention of machines 
will be of any real use to us. Each new machine will cause 
a certain amount of misery among the workers whose special 
industry it may disturb; so many of tlicm will be reduced 
from skilled to unskilled workmen, and then gradually 
matters will slip into their due grooves, and all will work 
apparently smoothly again; and if it were not that all this 
is preparing revolution, things would be, for the greater part 
of men, just asiliey were before the new wonderful invention. 

but when revolution has made it “easy to live,” when all 
arc working harmoniously together and there is no one to 
rob the worker of his time, that is to say, his life; in those 
coming days there will be no compulsion on us to go on 
producing things we do not want, no compulsion on us to 
labour for nothing; we shall be able calmly and thought- 
fully to consider what wc shall do with our wealth of 
labour- power. Now, for my part, I think the first use we 
ought to make of that wealth, of that freedom, should be 
to make all our labour, even the commonest and most 
necessary, pleasant to cvcr>'bodv; for thinking over the 
matter carefully I can sec that the one course whicli will 
certainly make life happy in the face of all accidents and 
troubles is to take a pleasurable interest in all the details 
of life. And lest pcrchancc you think that an assertion too 
universally accepted to be worth making, let me remind 
you how entirely modern civilisation forbids it; with what 
sordid, and even terrible, details it surrounds Ure life of the 
poor, what a mechanical and empty life she forces on the 
rich; and how rare a holiday it is for any of us to feel our- 
selves a part of Nature, and unhun'icdly, thought fully, and 
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happily to note the course of our lives amidst all the little 
links of events which connect tliein with the lives of others 
and build up the great whole of humanity. 

But such a holiday our whole lives might be, if we were 
resolute to make all our labour reasonable and pleasant 
But we must be resolute indeed; for no half measures will 
help us here. It has been said already that our present 
joyless labour, and our lives scared and anxious as the life 
of a hunted beast, are forced upon us by the present system 
of producing for the profit of the privileged classes It is 
necessary to state what this means. Under the present 
system of wages and capital the “manufacturer” (most 
absurdly so called, since a manufacturer means a person 
who makes with his hands) having a monopoly of the means 
whereby the power to labour inherent in every man’s body 
can be used for production, is the master of those who are 
not so privileged; he, and he alone, is able to make use of 
this labour-power, which, on the other hand, is the only 
commodity by means of which his “capital,” that is to say 
the accumulated product of past labour, can be made pro- 
ducuve to him. He therefore buys the labour-power of 
those who are bare of capital and can only live by selling 
It to him; his purpose in this transaction is to increase his 
capital, to make it breed. It is clear that if he paid those 
with whom he makes his bargain the full value of their 
labour, that is to say, all that they produced, he would fail 
in his purpose. But since he is the monopolist of the means 
of productive labour, he can comptl them to make a bargain 
better for him and worse for them than that; which bargain 
is that after they have earned their livelihood, estimated 
according to a standard high enough to ensure their peace- 
able submission to his mastership, the rest (and by far the 
larger part as a matter of fact) of what they produce shall 
belong to him, shall be his properly to do as he likes with, to 
use or abuse at his pleasure; which property is, as we all 
know, jealously guarded by army and navy, police and 
prison; in short, by that huge mass of physical force which 
superstition, habit, fear of death by starvation — Ignor- 
ance, in one word, among the propertyless masses enables 
the propertied classes to use for the subjection of— their 
slaves. 
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Now, at other times, other evils resulting from this system 
may be put forward. What I want to point out now is the 
impossibility of our attaining to attractive labour under this 
system, and to repeat that it is this robbery (there is no 
other word for it) which wastes the available labour-power 
of the civili2ed world, forcing many men to do nothing, 
and many, very many more to do nothing useful; and forc- 
ing those who carry on really useful labour to most burden- 
some over-w'ork. For understand once for all that tfie 
“manufacturer** aims primarily at producing, by means of 
the labour he has stolen from others, not goods but profits, 
that is, the “wealth” that is produced over and above the 
livelihood of his workmen, and the wear and tear of his 
machincr>'. Whether that “wealth” is real or sham matters 
nothing to him. If it sells and yields him a “profit” it is 
all right. I have said that, owing to there being rich people 
who have more money than they can spend reasonably, and 
who therefore buy sham wealth, there is waste on that side; 
and also that, owing to there being poor people who can- 
not afford to buy things which arc worth making, there 
is waste on that side. So that the “demand** which the 
capiuHst “supplies** is a false demand. The market in 
which he sells is “rigged” by the miserable inequalities 
produced by the robbery of the system of Capital and 
Wages. 

It is this system, therefore, which we must be resolute 
in getting rid of, if we are to attain to happy and useful 
work for all. The first step towards making labour attrac- 
tive is to gel the means of making labour fruitful, the 
Capital, including the land, machinery, factories, etc., into 
the liands of the community, to be used for the good of all 
alike, so that we might all work at “supplying** the real 
“demands” of each and all— that is to say, work for liveli- 
hood, instead of working to supply the demand of the 
profit market— instead of working for profit— the power 
of compelling other men to work against their will. 

When this first step has been taken and men begin to 
understand that Nature wills all men cither to work or 
starve, and when they arc no longer such fools as to allow 
some the alternative of stealing, when this happy day is 
come, wc shall then be relieved from the tax of waste, and 
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consequently shall find that we have, as aforesaid, a mass 
of labour-power available, which will enable us to live as 
we please within reasonable limits. We shall no longer be 
hurried and driven by the fear of starvation, which at 
present presses no less on the greater part of men in civilized 
communities than it docs on mere savages. The first and 
most obvious necessities will be so easily provided for in a 
community in which there is no waste of labour, that we 
shall have time io look round and consider what we really 
do want, that can be obtained w'ithout over-taxing our 
energies; for the often-expressed fear of mere idleness fall- 
ing upon us when the force supplied by the present hier- 
archy of compulsion is withdrawn, is a fear which is but 
generated by the burden of excessive and repulsive labour, 
which we most of us have to bear at present. 

I say once more that, in my belief, the fii*st thing which 
we shall think so necessary as to be worth sacrificing some 
idle time for, will be the attractiveness of labour. No very 
heavy sacrifice will be required for attaining this object, 
but some will be required. For we may hope that men who 
have just waded through a period of strife and revolution 
will be the last to put up long with a life of mere utilitari- 
anism, though Socialists arc sometimes accused by Ignorant 
persons of aiming at such a life. On the other hand, the 
ornamental part of modern life is already rotten to the core, 
and must be utterly swept away before the new order of 
things is realized. There is nothing of it — there is nothing 
which could come of it that could satisfy the aspirations of 
men set free from the tyranny of commercialism. 

We must begin to build up the ornamental part of life — 
its pleasures, bodily and mental, scientific and artistic, 
social and individual — on the basis of work undertaken 
willingly and cheerfully, with the consciousness of bene- 
fiting ourselves and our neighbours by it. Such absolutely 
necessary work as we should have to do would in the first 
place take up but a small part of each day, and so far would 
not be burdensome; but it would be a task of daily recur- 
rence, and therefore would spoil our day's pleasure unless it 
were made at least endurable while it lasted. In other 
words, all labour, even the commonest, must be made 
attractive. 
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How can this be done? — is the question the answer to 
which will take up the rest of this paper. In giving some 
liints on this question, I know that, while all Socialists will 
agree yviih many of the suggestions made, some of them may 
.seem to some strange and venturesome. These must be 
considered as being given without any intention of dog- 
matizing, and as merely expressing my own personal 
opinion. 

From all that has been said already it follows that labour, 
to be attractive, must be directed towards some obviously 
useful end, unless in cases where it is undertaken volun- 
tarily by each individual as a pastime. This clement of 
obvious usefulness is all the more to be counted on in 
sweetening tasks otiicrvme irksome, since social morality, 
the responsibility of man towards the life of man, will, in 
the new order of things, lake the place of theological mor- 
ality, or the responsibility of man to some abstract idea. 
Next, the day's work will be short. This need not be in- 
sisted on. It is clear that with work unwasted it can be 
short. It is clear also that much work which is now a 
torment, would be easily endurable if it were much short- 
ened. 

\ ariciy of work is the next point, and a most important 
one. To compel a man to do day after day the same task, 
without any hope of escape or change, means nothing short 
of turning his life into a prison-torment. Nothing but the 
tyranny of profit-grinding makes this necessary. A man 
might easily learn and practise at least three crafts, varying 
sedentary occupation with outdoor — occupation calling for 
the exercise of strong bodily energy for work in which the 
mind had more to do. There are few men, for instance, who 
would not wish to spend part of their lives in the most 
necessary and pleasantest of all work — cultivating the earth. 
One thing which will make this variety of employment 
possible will be the form that education will take in a 
socially ordered community. At present all education is 
directed towards the end of fitting people to take their 
pl.iccs in the hierarchy of commerce — these as masters, 
those as workmen. l‘hc education of the masters is more 
ornamental than that of the workmen, but it is commercial 
still; and even at the ancient universities learning is but 
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little regarded, unless it can in the long run be made to pay. 
Due education is a totally different thing from this, and 
concerns itself in findingout what different people are fit for, 
gind helping them along the road which they are inclined to 
take. In a duly ordered society, therefore, young people 
would be taught such handicrafts as they had a turn for as 
a part of their education, the discipline of their minds and 
bodies; and adults would also have opportunities of learn- 
ing in the same schools, for the development of individual 
capacities would be of all things chiefly aimed at by educa- 
tion, instead, as now, the subordination of all capacities to 
the great end of “money-making** for oneself — or one’s 
master. The amount of talent, and even genius, which the 
present system crushes, and which would be drawn out by 
such a system, would make our daily work easy and inter- 
esting. 

Under this head of variety I will note one product of 
industry which has suffered so much from commcicialisni 
that it can scarcely be said to exist, and is, indeed, so foreign 
from our epoch that 1 fear there are some who will find it 
difBcult to understand what I have to say on the subject, 
which I nevertheless must say, since it is really a most 
important one. I mean that side of art which is, or ought 
to be, done by the ordinary workman while he is about his 
ordinary work, and which has got to be called, very pro- 
perly, Popular Art. This art, 1 repeat, no longer exists now, 
having been killed by commercialism. But from the begin- 
ning of man’s contest with Nature till the rise of the present 
capitalistic system, it was alive, and generally flourislicd. 
While it lasted, everything that was made by man was 
adorned by man, just as everything made by Nature is 
adorned by her. The craftsman, as he fashioned the thing 
he had under his hand, ornamented it so naturally and so 
entirely without consciotis effort, that it is often difficult 
to distinguish where the mere utilitarian part of his work 
ended and the ornamental began. Now the origin of this 
art was the necessity that the workman felt for variety in 
his work, and though the beauty produced by this desire 
was a great gift to the world, yet the obtaining variety and 
pleasure in the work by the workman was a matter of more 
importance still, for it stamped all labour with the impress 
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or pleasure. AJl this has now quite disappeared from the 
work of civilization. If you wish to have ornament, you 
must pay specially for it, and the workman is compelled to 
produce ornament, as he is to produce other wares. He 
is compelled to pretend happiness in his work, so that the 
beauty produced by man's hand, which was once a solace 
to his labour, has now become an extra burden to him, 
and ornament is now but one of the follies of useless toil, 
and perhaps not the least irksome of its fetters. 

Besides the short duration of labour, its conscious use- 
fulness, and the variety which should go with it, there is 
another thing needed to make it attractive, and that is 
pleasant surroundings. The misery and squalor which we 
people of civilization bear with so much complacency as a 
necessary part of the manufacturing system, b just as neces- 
s«iry to the community at large as a proportionate amount 
of hith would be in the house of a private rich man. If such 
a man were to allow the cindert to be raked all over his 
drawing-room, and a privy to be established In each corner 
of his dining-room, if he habitually made a dust and refuse 
heap of his once beautiful garden, never washed his sheets 
or changed his tablecloth, and made his family sleep five 
in a bed, he would surely find himself in the claws of a 
commission de Umatko. But such acts of miserly folly are 
just wliat our present society is doing daily under the com- 
pulsion of a supposed necessity, which is notliing short of 
madness. I beg you to bring your commission of lunacy 
against civilization without more delay. 

For all our crowded towns and bewildering factories are 
simply the outcome of the profit system. Capitalistic manu- 
facture, capitalistic land-owning, and capilalislic exchange 
force men into big cities in order to manipulate them in the 
interests of capital; the same tyranny contracts the due space 
of the factory so much that (for instance) the interior of a 
great weaving-shed is almost as ridiculous a sppctaclc as it 
is a horrible one. There is no other necessity for all this, 
save the necessity for grinding profits out of men’s lives, 
and of producing cheap goods for the use (and subjection) 
of the slaves who grind. All labour is not yet driven into 
factories; often where it is there is no necessity for it, save 
again the profit-tyranny. People engaged in all such labour 
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need by no means be compelled to pig together in close city 
quarters. There is no reason why they should not follow 
their occupations in quiet country homes, in industrial 
colleges, in small towns, or, in short, where they find it 
happiest for them to live. 

As to that part of labour which must be associated on a 
large scale, this very factory system, under a reasonable 
order of things (though to my mind there might still be 
drawbacks to it), would at least oflTer opportunities for a full 
and eager social life surrounded by many pleasures. The 
factories might be centres of intellectual activity also, and 
work in them might well be varied very much: the tending 
of the necessary machinery might to each individual be but 
a short part of the day’s work. The other work might vary 
from raising food from the surrounding country to the 
study and practice of art and science. It is a matter of 
course that people engaged in such work, and being the 
masters of their own lives, would not allow any hurry or 
want of foresight to force them into enduring dirt, disorder, 
or want of room. Science duly applied would enable them 
to get rid of refuse, to minimize, if not wholly to destroy, all 
the inconveniences which at present attend the use of 
elaborate machinery, such as smoke, stench and noise; nor 
would they endure that the buildings in which they worked 
or lived should be ugly blots on the fair face of the earth. 
Beginning by making their factories, buildings, and sheds 
decent and convenient like their homes, they would infal- 
libly go on to make them not merely negatively good, 
inoffensive merely, but even beautiful, so that the glorious 
art of architecture, now for some time slain by commercial 
greed, would be born again and flourish. 

So, you see, I claim that work in a duly ordered com- 
munity should be made attractive by the consciousness of 
usefulness, by its being carried on with intelligent interest, 
by variety, and by its being exercised amidst pleasurable 
surroundings. But I have also claimed, as we all do, that 
the day’s work should not be wearisomely long. It may be 
said, **How can you make this last claim square with the 
others? If the work is to be so refined, will not the goods 
made be very expensive?’* 

I do admit, as I have said before, that some sacrifice will 
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be necessary in order to make labour attractive. I mean 
that, if we could be contented in a free community to work 
in the same hurried, dirty, d border ly, heartless way as we 
do now, we might shorten our day's labour very mucli more 
titan I suppose we shall do, taking all kinds of labour into 
account. But if we did, it would mean that our new- won 
freedom of condition would leave us listless and wretched, 
if not anxious, as we are now, which I hold is simply impos- 
sible. We should be contented to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for raising our condition to the standard called out 
for as desirable by the whole community. Nor only so. 
We should, individually, be emulous^ to sacrifice quite freely 
still more of our time and our case towards the raising of the 
standard of life. Persons, either by themselves or associated 
for such purposes, would freely, and for the love of the work 
and for its results— stimulated by the hope of the pleasure 
of creation — produce those ornaments of life for the service 
of all, which they are now bribed to produce (or pretend to 
produce) for the service of a few rich men. The experiment 
of a civilized community living wholly without art or 
literature lias not yet been tried. The past degradation and 
corruption of civilization may force lliis denial of pleasure 
upon the society which will arise from its ashes. If that must 
he, we will accept the passing phase of utilitarianism as a 
foundation for tlie art which is to be. If the cripple and 
the starveling disappear from our streets, if tlic cartii 
nourish us all alike, if the sun shine for all of us alike, if 
to one and all of us the glorious drama of the earth— day 
and night, summer and winter —can be presented as a thing 
to understand and love, w'c can afford to wait awhile till 
wc arc purified from the shame of the past corruption, and 
till art arises again amongst people freed from the terror 
of tlic slave and the shame of the robber. 

Meantime, in any case, the rcfincincnt, thoughtfulness, 
and deliberation of labour must indeed be paid for. but 
not by compulsion to labour long hours. Our epoclt has 
invented machines which would have appeared wild 
dreams to the men of past ages, and of those machines wc 
have as yet made no use. 

They arc called “labour-saving** machines — a commonly 
used phrase which implies what wc expect of them; but we 
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do not get what we expect. What they really do is to reduce 
the skilled labourer to the ranks of the unskilled, to increase 
the number of the “reserve army of labour” — that is, to 
increase the precariousness of life among tlie workers and 
to intensify the labour of those who serve the machines (as 
slaves their masters). All this they do by the way, while 
they pile up the profits of the employers of labour, or force 
them to expend those proRts in bitter commercial war with 
each other. In a true society these miracles of ingenuity 
would be for the first time used for minimizing the amount 
of time spent in unattractive labour, which by their means 
might be so reduced as to be but a very light burden on each 
individual. All the more as these machines would most 
certainly be very much improved when it was no longer a 
question as to whether their improvement would “pay” the 
individual, but rather whether it would benefit the com- 
munity. 

So much for the ordinary use of machinery, which would 
probably, after a time, be somewhat restricted when men 
found out that there was no need for anxiety as to mere 
subsistence, and learned to take an interest and pleasure 
in handiwork which, done deliberately and thoughtfully, 
could be made more attractive than machine work. 

Again, as people freed from the daily terror of starvation 
find out what they really wanted, being no longer com- 
pelled by anything but their own needs, they would refuse 
to produce the mere inanities which are now called luxuries, 
or the poison and trash now called cheap wares. No one 
would make plush breeches when there were no flunkies 
to wear them, nor would anybody waste his time over 
making oleomargarine when no one was compelled to abstain 
from real butter. Adulteration laws are only needed in a 
society of thieves — and in such a society they are a dead 
letter* 

Socialists are often asked how work of the rougher and 
more repulsive kind could be carried out in the new condi- 
tion of things. To attempt to answer such questions fully 
or authoritatively would be attempting the impossibility of 
constructing a scheme of a new society out of the materials 
of the old, before we knew which of those materials would 
disappear and which endure through the evolution which 
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is leading us to the great change. Yet it is not difficult to 
conceive of some arrangement whereby those who did the 
j oughest work should work for the shortest spells. And 
again, what is said above of the variety of work applies 
specially here. Once more I say, that for a man to be the 
whole of his life hopelessly engaged in performing one repuU 
sive and never-ending task, is an arrangement fit enough 
for the hell imagined by Uieologians.but scarcely fit for any 
other form of society. Lastly, if this rougher work were of 
any special kind, we may suppose tliat special voluntecre 
would be called on to perform it, who would surely be 
forthcoming, unless men in a state of freedom should lose 
the sparks of manliness which they possessed as slaves. 

And yet if there be any work which cannot be made other 
than repulsive, either by the shortness of its duration or the 
i n term i etc ncy of its recurrence, or by the sense of special 
and peculiar usefulness (and therefore honour) in the mind 
of the man who performs it freely,— if there be any work 
which cannot be but a torment to the worker, what then? 
Well, then, let us sec if the heavens will fall on us if we leave 
it undone, for it wore belter that they should. The produce 
of such work cannot be worth the price of it. 

Now we have seen that the semi-theological dogma that 
all labour, under any circumstances, is a blessing to the 
labourer, is hypocritical and false; that, on the other hand, 
labour is good when due hope of rest and pleasure accom- 
panies it. Wc have weighed tJic work of civilization in the 
balance and found it wanting, since hope is mostly lacking 
to it, and therefore we see that civilization has bred a dire 
curse for men. But we have seen also that the work of the 
world miglit be carried on in hope and with pleasure if it 
\N'cre not wasted by folly and tyranny, by tlie perpetual 
strife of opposing classes. 

It is Peace, therefore, which we need in order that we 
may live and work in hope and with pleasure. Peace so 
much desired, if wc may trust men’s words, but which has 
been so continually and steadily rejected by them in deeds. 
But for us, let us set our hearts on it and win it at whatever 
cost. 

Wljal the cost may be, who can tell? Will it be possible 
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to win peace peaceably? Alas, how can it be? We arc so 
hemmed in by wrong and folly, that in one way or other 
we must always be hghting against them: our own lives 
may see no end to the struggle, perhaps no obvious hope of 
the end. It may be that the best we can hope to see is that 
truggle getting sharper and bitterer day by day, until it 
breaks out openly at last into the slaughter of men by actual 
warfare instead of by the slower and crueller methods of 
“peaceful** commerce. If we live to see that, wc shall live 
to see much; for it will mean the rich classes grown con- 
scious of their own wrong and robbery, and consciously 
defending them by open violence; and then the end will 
be drawing near. 

But in any case, and whatever the nature of our strife for 
peace may be, if we only aim at it steadily and with single- 
ness of heart, and ever keep it in view, a reflection from that 
peace of the future will illumine the turmoil and trouble of 
our lives, whether the trouble be seemingly petty, or obvi- 
ously tragic; and we shall, in our hopes at least, live the 
lives of men: nor can the present times give us any reward 
greater than that. 



ART AND SOCIALISM 


M y friends, I want you to look into the relation of 
Art to Commerce, using the latter word to express 
what is generally meant by it; namely, that sys- 
tem of competition in the market which is indeed the only 
form \vhich most |>eoplc now-a-day$ suppose that Com- 
merce can lake. 

Now \vhcrca8 there have been times in the world’s history 
when Art held the supremacy over Commerce; when Art 
was a good deal, and Commerce, as we understand the 
xsord, was a very little; so now on the contrary it will be 
admitted by all, I fancy, that Commerce has become of very 
great importance and Art of very little. 

I say this will be generally admitted, but dilTcreni persons 
will hold very different opinions not only as to whether this 
is well or ill, but even as to what it really means when we 
say that Commerce has become of supreme importance and 
that Art has sunk into an unimportant matter. 

Allow me to give you my opinion of the meaning of it; 
wlilch will lead me on to ask you to consider what remedies 
should be applied for curing the evils that exist in the rela- 
tions between Art and Commerce. 

Now to speak plainly it seems to me that the supremacy 
of Commerce (as wc understand ilie w'ord) is an evil, and a 
very serious one; and 1 should eall it an unmixed evil — but 
for the strange continuity of life which runs through all 
liislorical events, and by means of which the very evils of 
such <ind such a period tend to abolish themselves. 

For to my mind it means this: that the world of modern 
civilisation in its haste to gain a very inequitably divided 
material prosperity has entirely suppressed popular Art; or 
in oilier words tliat llie greater part of the people have no 
share in Art — which as things now' arc must be kept in the 

O24 
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hands of a few rich or well-to-do people, who we may fairly 
say need it less and not more than the laborious workers. 

Nor is that all the evil, nor the worst of it; for the cause 
of this famine of Art is that whilst people w'ork throughout 
the civilised world as laboriously as ever they did, they have 
lost— in losing an Art which was done by and for the 
people — the natural solace of that labour; a solace which 
they once had, and always should have, the opportunity of 
expressing their own thoughts to their fellows by means of 
that very labour, by means of that daily work which nature 
or long custom, a second nature, does indeed require of 
them, but without meaning that it should be an unrewarded 
and repulsive burden. 

But, through a strange blindness and error in the civilisa- 
tion of these latter days, the world’s work almost all of it — 
the work some share of which should have been the helpful 
companion of every man — has become even such a burden, 
which every man, if he could, would shake off. I have said 
that people work no less laboriously than they ever did; but 
I should have said that they work more laboriously. 

The wonderful machines which in the hands of just and 
foreseeing men would have been used to minimise repulsive 
labour and to give pleasure — or in other words added life — 
to the human race, have been so used on the contrary that 
they have driven all men into mere frantic haste and hurry, 
thereby destroying pleasure, that is life, on all hands: they 
have instead of lightening the labour of the workmen, 
intensified it, and thereby added more weariness yet to the 
burden which the poor have to carry. 

Nor can it be pleaded for the system of modern civilisation 
that the mere material or bodily gains of it balance the loss 
of pleasure which it has brought upon the world; for as I 
hinted before those gains have been so unfairly divided that 
the contrast between rich and poor has been fearfully 
intensified, so that in all civilised countries, but most of all 
in England, the terrible spectacle is exhibited of two 
peoples, living street by street, and door by door — people of 
the same blo(^, the same tongue, and at least nominally 
living under the same laws — but yet one civilised and the 
other uncivilised. 

All this I say is the result of the system that has trampled 
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down Art, and exalted Commerce into a sacred religion; 
and it would seem b ready, with the ghastly stupidity which 
is its principal characterbtic, to mock the Roman satirist for 
his noble warning by taking it in inverse meaning, and now 
bids us all “for the sake of life to destroy the reasons for 
living.’* 

And notv in the teeth of this stupid tyranny I put forward 
a claim on behalf of labour enslaved by Commerce, which 
I know no thinking man can deny b reasonable, but which 
if acted on would involve such a change as would defeat 
Commerce; that is, would put Association instead of 
Competition, Social order instead of Individualbt anarchy. 

Yet 1 have looked at thb claim by the light of hbtory 
and my own conscience, and it seems to me so looked at to 
he a most just claim, and that resbtance to it means nothing 
short of a denial of the hope of civiUsation. 

Thb then b the claim:— 

It is right and ntussaiy that all men should have work to do which 
shall be worth doing, and be of itself pleasant to do; and which 
should be done under such conditions as would make it neither over- 
wearisome nor over-anxious. 

Turn that claim about as I may, think of it as long as I 
can, I cannot find that it is an exorbitant claim; yet again I 
say if Society would or could admit it, the face of the world 
would be changed; discontent and strife and dbhonesty 
would be ended. To feel that we were doing work useful to 
others and plc«TsanC to ourselves, and that such work and its 
due reward could not fail us! What serious harm could 
happen to us then? And the price to be paid for so making 
the world happy b Revolution: Socialism instead of Laissez 
faire. 

How can wc of the middle classes help to bring such a 
state of things about; a stale of things as nearly as possible 
the reverse of the present state of things? 

The reverse; no less than that. For first, The work must 
be worth doing: think whal a change that would make in the 
world! I tell you I feel dazed at the thought of the immensity 
of work which is undergone for the making of useless tilings. 

It would be an instructive day’s work for any one of us 
who is strong enough to walk through two or three of the 
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principal streets of London on a week-day, and take accurate 
note of everything in the shop windows which is embar- 
rassing or superfluous to the daily life of a serious man. Nay, 
the most of these things no one, serious or un serious, wants 
at all; only a foolish habit makes even the lightest- minded of 
us suppose that he wants them, and to many people even of 
those who buy them they are obvious encumbrances to real 
work, thought and pleasure. But I beg you to think of the 
enormous mass of men who arc occupied with this miserable 
trumpery, from the engineers who have had to make the 
machines for making them, down to the hapless clerks who 
sit day-long year after year in the horrible dens wherein the 
wholesale exchange of them is transacted, and the shopmen, 
who not daring to call their souls their own, retail them 
amidst numberless insults which they must not resent, to the 
idle public which doesn’t want them but buys them to be 
bored by them and sick to death of them. 

I am talking of the merely useless things; but there are 
other matters not merely useless, but actively destructive 
and poisonous which command a good price in the market; 
for instance, adulterated food and drink. Vast is the 
number of slaves whom competitive Commerce employs in 
turning out infamies such as these. But quite apart from 
them there is an enormous mass of labour which is just 
merely wasted; many thousands of men and women making 
nothing with terrible and inhuman toil which deadens the 
soul and shortens mere animal life itself. 

AU these arc the slaves of what is called luxury, which in 
the modern sense of the word comprises a mass of sham 
wealth, the invention of competitive Commerce, and 
enslaves not only the poor people who are compelled to 
work at its production, but also the foolbh and not over 
happy people who buy it to harass themselves with its 
encumbrance. 

Now if we are to have popular Art, or indeed Art of any 
kind, we must at once and for all be done with this luxury, 
it is the supplanter, the changeling of Art; so much so that 
by those who know of nothing better it has even been taken 
for Art, the divine solace of human labour, the romance 
of each day’s hard practice of the difficult art of living. 

But I say Art cannot live beside it, nor self-respect in any 



class of life. EfTcminacy and brutalily arc its companions 
on t!ie right hand and (he left. This, first of all, we of the 
well-to-do classes must get rid of if we are serious in desiring 
the new birth of Ari: and if not then corruption is digging a 
terrible pit of perdition for society, from which indeed the 
new birth may come, but surely from amidst of terror, 
violence and misery. 

Indeed if it were but ridding ourselves, the well-to-do 
people, of this mountain of rubbish that would be something 
worth doing: things which everybody knows are of no use; 
il)e very capitalists know well that there is no genuine 
healthy demand for tlicm, and they arc compelled to fobt 
them ofT on the public by stirring up a strange feverish 
desire for petty excitement, the outward token of which is 
known by the conventional name of fashion — a strange 
monster born of the vacancy of the lives of rich people, and 
the eagerness of competitive Commerce to make the most 
of the huge crowd of workmen tvhom it breeds as unregarded 
Instruments for what b called the making of money. 

Do not think it a little matter to rcsbt this monster of 
folly; lo think for yourselves what you yourselves really 
desire, will not only make men and women of you so far, 
but may also set you thinking of the due desires of other 
people, since you will soon find when you get to know a 
work of Art, that slavish work is wndesirable. 

And here furthermore is at least a little sign whereby to 
distinguish between a rag of fashion and a work of Art: 
wliercas the toys of fashion when the first gloss b worn off 
them do become obviously worthless even to the frivolous— 
a woj k of Art, be it never so humble, b long lived; we never 
lire of it; as long as a scrap hangs together it b valuable and 
instructive to each new generation. All works of Art in short 
have the property of becoming venerable amidst decay; and 
reason good, for from the first there was a soul in them, the 
thought of man. which will be vbible in them so long as the 
body cxbts in which they were implanted. 

And that last senicnee brings me to considering the other 
side of the necessity for labour only occupying itself in 
making goods that arc worth making. Hitherto we have 
been tliinking of it only from the user’s point of view; even 
so looked a( it was surely iniiK)rtant enough; yet from tl\e 
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Other side- — as to the producer — it is far more important 
still. ^ 

For I say again that in buying these things 
** *Tis the lives of men you buy I" 

Will you from mere folly and thoughtlessness make your- 
selves partakers of the guilt of those who compel their fellow 
men to labour uselessly? 

For when I said it was necessary for all things made to be 
worth making, I set up that claim chiefly on behalf of 
Labour; since tlie waste of making useless things grieves the 
workman doubly. As part of the public he is forced into 
buying them, and the more part of Jus miserable wages are 
squeezed out of him by an universal kind of truck system; 
as one of the producers he is forced into making them, and 
so into losing the very foundations of that pleasure in daily 
work which I claim as his birthright; he is compelled to 
labour joylessly at making the poison which the truck 
system compeU him to buy. So that the huge mass of men 
who are compelled by folly and greed to make harmful and 
useless things arc sacrificed to Society. I say that this would 
be terrible and unendurable even though they were 
sacrificed to the good of Society — if that were possible; but 
if they are sacrificed not for the welfare of Society but for 
its whims, to add to its degradation, what do luxury and 
fashion look like then? On one side ruinous and wearisome 
waste leading through corruption to corruption on to com- 
plete cynicism at last, and the disintegration of all Society; 
and on the other side implacable oppression destructive of 
all pleasure and hope in life, and leading — whitherward? 

Here then is one thing for us of the middle -cl asses to do 
before we can clear the ground for the new birth of Art, 
before we can clear our own consciences of the guilt of 
enslaving men by their labour. One thing; and if we could 
do it perhaps that one thing would be enough, and all other 
healthy changes would follow it: but can we do it? Can we 
escape from the corruption of Society which threatens us? 
Can the middle-classes regenerate themselves? 

At first sight one would say that a body of people so 
powerful, who have built up the gigantic edifice of modern 
Commerce, whose science, invention and eneigy have 
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subdued the forces of nature to serve their every-day pur- 
poses, and who guide the organisation that keeps these 
natural powers in subjection in a way almost miraculous; 
at first sight one w'ould say surely such a mighty mass of 
wealthy men could do anything they please. 

And yet I doubt it: their own creation, the Commerce 
they arc so proud of, has become their master; and all we of 
the well-to-do classes — some of us with triumphant glee, 
some with dull satisfaction, and some with sadness of heart — 
are compelled to admit not that Commerce was made for 
man, but that man w'as made for Commerce. 

On all sides wc are forced to admit it. There arc of the 
English middle-class lo-day, for instance, men of the highest 
aspirations towards Art, and of the strongest will; men who 
are most deeply connneed of the necessity to civilisation of 
surrounding men*s lives with beauty; and many lesser men, 
thousands for what I know, refined and cultivated, follow 
them and praise their opinions: but both the leaders and 
the led arc incapable of saving so much as half a dozen 
commons from the grasp of inexorable Commerce: they are 
as helpless in spite of their culture and their genius as if they 
were just so many over- worked shoemakers: less lucky than 
King Midas, our green fields and clear waters, nay the very 
air wc breathe are turned not to gold (which might please 
some of us for an hour may be) but to dirt; and to speak 
plainly we know full well that under the present gospel of 
Capital not only there is no hope of bettering it, but that 
things grow' worse year by year, day by day. Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow wc die — choked by filth. 

Or let me give you a direct example of the slavery to 
competitive Commerce, in which we hapless folk of the 
middle- cl asses live. I have exhorted you to the putting away 
of luxury, to the stripping yourselves of useless encum- 
brances, to the simplification of life, and I believe that there 
arc not a few of you that heartily agree with me on that 
point. WVII. I have long thought that one of the most 
revolting circumstances that cling to our present class- 
system. is tlic relation between us, of the well-to-do, and 
our domestic servants: wc and our scr\’ants live together 
under one roof, but arc little belter than strangers to each 
other, in spile of the good nature and good feeling that often 
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exists on both sides: nay strangct-s is a mild word; though 
we are of the same blood, bound by the same laws, we live 
together like people of different tribes. Now think how this 
works on the job of getting through the ordinary day’s work 
of a household, and whether our lives can be simplified 
while such a system lasts. To go no further, you who are 
housekeepers know full well (as 1 myself do, since I have 
learned the useful art of cooking a dinner) how it would 
simplify the day^s work, if the chief meals could be eaten in 
common; if there had not got to be double meals, one 
upstairs, another down stairs. And again, surely we of this 
educational century, cannot be ignorant of what an educa- 
tion it would be for the less refined members of a household 
to meet on common easy terms the more refined once a day, 
at least; to note the elegant manners of well-bred ladies, to 
give and take in talk with learned and travelled men, with 
men of action and imagination: believe me that would beat 
elementary education. 

Furthermore this matter cleaves close to our subject of 
Art: for note, as a token of this stupidity of our sham civilisa- 
tion, what foolish rabbit warrens our well-to-do houses are 
obliged to be; instead of being planned in the rational 
ancient way which was used from the time of Homer to past 
the time of Chaucer, a big hall, to wit, with a few chambers 
tacked on to it for sleeping or sulking in. No wonder our 
houses are cramped and ignoble when the lives lived in them 
are cramped and ignoble also. 

Well, and why don’t we who have thought of this, as 1 am 
sure many of us have, change this mean and shabby custom, 
simplifying our lives thereby and educating our frundst to 
whose toil we owe so many comforts? Why do not you — 
and 1 — set about doing this to-morrow? 

Because we cannot ^ because our servants wouldn’t have it, 
knowing, as we know, that both parties would be made 
miserable by it. 

The civilisation of the nineteenth century forbids us to 
share the refinement of a household among its members I 

So you see, if we middle-class people belong 'to a powerful 
folk, and in good sooth we do, we are but playing a part 
played in many a tale of the world’s history: we are great but 
hapless; we are important dignified people, but bored to 
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death; we have bought our power at price of our liberty and 
our pleasure. 

So I say in answer to the question Can we put luxury 
from us and live simple and decent lives? Yes, when we are 
free from the slavery of Capital 1st •Commerce; but not 
before. 

Surely there arc some of you who long to be free; who 
have been educated and refined, and had your perceptions 
of beauty and order quickened only that they might be 
shocked and wounded at every turn, by the brutalities of 
competitive Commerce; who have been so hunted and 
driven by it that, though you are well-to-do, rich even may 
be, you have now nothing to lose from social revolution: 
love of Art, that is to say of the true pleasure of life, has 
brought you to this, that you must throw in your lot with 
that of the wagc-slave of competitive Commerce; you and 
he must help each other and have one hope in common, or 
you at any rate will live and die hopeless and unhclpcd. 
You who long to be set free from the oppression of the 
money grubbers, hope for the day when you will be com- 
pelUd to be free! 

Meamvhilc if otherwise that oppression has left us scarce 
any work to do worth doing, one thing at least is left us to 
strive for, the raising of the standard of life where it Is 
lowest, where it is low: that will put a spoke in the wheel of 
the triumphant car of competitive Commerce. 

Nor can I conceive of anything more likely to raise the 
standard of life than the convincing some thousands of those 
who live by labour, of the necessity of their supporting the 
second part of the claim I have made for Labour; namely 
That their work should be of itself pUa^anf to do. If wc could but 
convince them that such a strange revolution in Labour as 
this would be of infinite benefit not to them only, but to all 
men; and that it is so right and natural that for the revci*se 
to be the case, that most men’s work should be grievous to 
them, is a mere monstrosity of these latter da)‘s, which must 
in the long run bring ruin and confusion on the Society that 
allows it — If wc could but convince them, tiicn indeed there 
would be chance of the phrase Art of the People being some- 
thing more dian a mere word. 

At first sight, indeed, it would seem impossible to make 
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men born under the present system of Commerce under- 
stand that labour may be a blessing to them: not In the sense 
in which the phrase is sometimes preached to them by those 
whose labour is light and easily evaded: not as a necessary 
task laid by nature on the poor for the benefit of the rich; 
not as an opiate to dull their sense of right and wrong, to 
make them sit down quietly under their burdens to the end 
of time, blessing the squire and his relations: all this they 
could understand our saying to them easily enough, and 
sometimes would listen to it I fear with at least a show of 
complacency — if they thought there were anything to be 
made out of us thereby. But the true doctrine that labour 
should be a real tangible blessing in itself to the working 
man, a pleasure even as sleep and strong drink are to him 
now: this one might think it hard indeed for him to under* 
stand, SO difTcrent as it is to anything which he has found 
labour to be. 

Nevertheless though most men*s work is only borne as a 
necessary evil like sickness, my experience as far as it goes is, 
that whether it be from a certain sacredness in handiwork 
which does cleave to it even under the worst circumstances, 
or whether it be that the poor man who is driven by neces- 
sity to deal with things which are terribly real, when he 
thinks at all on such matters, thinks less conventionally than 
the rich; whatever it may be, my experience so far is that 
the working man Bnds it easier to understand the doctrine of 
the claim of Labour to pleasure in the work itself than the 
rich or well-to-do man docs. Apart from any trivial words of 
my own, I have been surprised to find, for instance, such a 
hearty feeling toward John Ruskin among working-class 
audiences: they can see the prophet in him rather than the 
fantastic rhetorician, as more superfine audiences do. 

That is a good omen, I think, for the education of times 
to come. But we who somehow are so tainted by cynicism, 
because of our helplessness in the ugly world \vhich sur- 
rounds and presses on us, cannot we somehow raise our own 
hopes at least to the point of thinking that what hope glim- 
mers on the millions of the slaves of Commerce is something 
better than a mere delusion, the fabe dawn of a cloudy mid- 
night with which *tb only the moon that struggles? Let us 
call to mind that there yet remain monuments in the world 
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which show us that all human labour was not always a grief 
and a burden to men. Let us think of the mighty and lovely 
architecture, for instance, of media; val Europe: of the 
buildings raised before Commerce had put the coping stone 
on the edifice of tyranny by the discovery that fancy, imagi- 
nation, sentiment, the joy of creation and the hope of fair 
fame are marketable articles too precious to be allowed to 
men who have not the money to buy them, to mere handi- 
craftsmen and day labourers. Let us remember there was a 
time when men had pleasure in their daily work, but yet a$ 
CO other matters hoped for light and freedom even as they 
do now: their dim hope grew brighter, and they watched its 
seeming fulfilment drawing nearer and nearer, and gazed 
so eagerly on it that they did not note how the ever watchful 
foe, oppression, had changed his shape and was stealing 
from them \vhat they had already gained in the days when 
the light of their new hope was but a feeble glimmer; so 
they lost the old gain, and for lack of it the new gain was 
changed and spoiled for them into something not much 
better than loss. 

Betwixt the days in which we now live and the end of the 
middle ages, Europe has gained freedom of thought, increase 
of knowledge, and huge talent for dealing with the material 
forces of nature; comparative political freedom withal and 
respect for the lives o\' civHurd men, and other gains that go 
with these things; nevertheless I say deliberately that if the 
present state of Society is to endure, she has bought these 
gains at too high a price in the loss of the pleasure in daily 
work which once did certainly solace the mass of men for 
their fears and oppressions: the death of Art was too high a 
price to pay for the material prosperity of the middle classes. 

Grirvenis indeed it was, that we could not keep both our 
hands full, that wc were forced to spill from one while we 
gathered with the other: yet to my mind it Is more grievous 
still to be unconscious of tlie loss; or being dimly conscious 
of it to have to force ourselves to forget it and to cry out that 
all is well. 

For, though all is not well, I know that men*s natures are 
not so changed in tlirce centuries that we can say to all the 
thousands of years which went before them; You were wrong 
to cherish Art, and now we have found out that all men 
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need is food and raiment and shelter, with a smattering of 
knowledge of the material fashion of the universe. Creation 
is no longer a need of man's soul, bis right hand may forget 
its cunning, and he be none the worse for it. 

Three hundred years, a day in the lapse of ages, has not 
changed man's nature thus utterly, be sure of that; one day 
we shall win back Art, that is to say the pleasure of life; win 
back Art again to our daily labour. Where is the hope then, 
you may say; Show it us. 

There lies the hope, where hope of old deceived us. We 
gave up Art for what we thought was light and freedom, 
but it was less than light and freedom which we bought: the 
light showed many things to those of the weU*to-do who 
cared to look for them: the freedom left the welUto-do free 
enough if they cared to use their freedom; but these were few 
at the best: to the most of men the light showed them that 
they need look for hope no more, and the freedom left the 
most of men free — to take at a wretched wage what slave's 
work lay nearest to them or starve. 

There is our hope, I say. If the bargain had been really 
fair, complete all round, then were there nought else to do 
but to bury Art, and forget the beauty of life: but now the 
cause of Art has something else to appeal to: no less than the 
hope of the people for the happy life which has not yet been 
granted to them. There is our hope: the cause of Art is the 
cause of the people. 

Think of a piece of history, and so hope! Time was when 
the rule of Rome held the whole world of civilisation in its 
poisonous embrace. To all men— even the best, as you may 
see in the very gospels— -that rule seemed doomed to last for 
ever: nor to those who dwelt under it was there any world 
worth thinking of beyond it: but the days passed and though 
none saw a shadow of the coming change, it came none the 
less, like a thief in the night, and the Barbarians, the world 
which lay outside the rule of Rome, were upon her; and 
men blind with terror lamented the change and deemed the 
world undone by Fury of the North. But even that fury 
bore with it things long strange to Rome, which once had 
been the food its glory fed on: hatred of lies, scorn of riches, 
contempt of death, faith in the fair fame won by steadfast 
endurance, honourable love of women — all these things the 
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Northern Fury bore with it, as the mountain torrent bears 
the gold; and so Rome fell and Europe rose, and the hope 
of t lie world was born again. 

To tliosc that have hearts to understand, this talc of the 
past is a parable of the days to come; of the change in store 
for us hidden in the breast of the Barbarism of civilisation — 
the Proletariat; and we of the middle class, the strength of 
the mighty but monstrous system of competitive Commerce, 
it behoves us to clear our soulsof greed and cowardice and to 
face the change which is now once more on the road; to see 
the good and the hope it bears with it amidst all its threats of 
violence, amidst all its ugliness, which was not born of itself 
but of that which it is doomed to destroy. 

Now once more I will say that we \s'cll- to-do people, those 
of us who love Art, not as a toy, but as a thing necessary to 
the life of man, as a token of his freedom and happiness, 
have for our best work the rabing of the standard of life 
among the people; or in other words cstablbhing the claim 
I made for Labour — which I will now put in a different 
form, that we may try to see what chiefly hinders us from 
making that claim good and what are the enemies to be 
attacked. 

Thus then I put the claim again: — 

^i^othing should be made by man's labour which is not worth 
making; or which must be made by labour degrading to the makers. 

Simple as that proposition is, and obviously right a$ I am 
sure it must seem to you, you will find, when you come to 
consider the matter, that it is a direct cliallcnge to the death 
to the present system of labour in civilised countries. Tliat 
system, wliicli I have called competitive Commerce, b db- 
line ily a system of war; that b of waste and destruction: or 
you may call it gambling if you will, the point of it being that 
under it wliatcvcr a man gains he gains at the expense of 
some other man’s loss. Such a system docs not and cannot 
liccd whether the matters it makes arc worth making; it docs 
not and c<annot heed wlicthcr those who make them are 
degraded by their work: it heeds one tiling and only one, 
namely, wliai it calls making a profit; which word has got 
to be used so conventionally that I must explain to you 
what it really means, to wit the plunder of die weak by 
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the strong! Now I say of this tystcm, that it is of its very 
nature destructive of Art, that is to say of the happiness of 
life. Whatever consideration is shown for the life of the 
people in these days, whatever is done which is worth doing, 
is done in spite of the system and in the teeth of its maxims; 
and most true it is that we do, all of us, tacitly at least, admit 
that it is opposed to all the highest aspirations of mankind. 

Do we not know, for instance, how those men of genius 
work who are the salt of the earth, without whom the 
corruption of society would long ago have become unendur- 
able? The poet, the artist, the man of science, is it not true 
that in their fresh and glorious days, when they are in the 
heyday of their faith and enthusiasm, they are thwarted at 
every turn by Commercial War, with its sneering question 
“Will it pay?’* Is it not true that when they begin to win 
worldly success, when they become comparatively rich, in 
spite of ourselves they seem to us tainted by the contact with 
the commercial world? 

Need 1 speak of great schemes that hang about neglected; 
of things most necessary to be done, and so confessed by all 
men, that no one can seriously set a hand to because of the 
lack of money; while if it be a question of creating or stimu- 
lating some foolish whim in the public mind, the satisfaction 
of which will breed a profit, the money will come in by the 
ton. Nay, you know what an old story it is of the wars bred 
by Commerce in search of new markets, which not even the 
most peaceable of statesmen can resist; an old story and still 
it seems for ever new, and now become a kind of grim joke, 
at which 1 would rather not laugh if 1 could help it, but am 
even forced to laugh from a soul laden with anger. 

And all that mastery over the powers of nature which the 
last hundred years or less has given us: what has it done for 
us under thb system? In the opinion of John Stuart Mill, it 
was doubtful if all the mechanical inventions of modern 
times have done anything to lighten the toil of labour: be 
sure there is no doubt, that they were not made for that end, 
but to “make a profit.’’ Those almost miraculous machines, 
which if orderly forethought had dealt with them might 
even now be speedily extinguishing all irksome and un- 
intelligent labour, leaving us free to raise the standard of 
skill of liand and energy of mind in our w'orkmen, and to 
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produce afresh that loveliness and order which only the hand 
of man guided by his soul can produce — what have they 
done for us now? Those machines of which the civilized 
world is so proud, has it any right to be proud of the use they 
have been put to by Commercial war and waste? 

I do not think exultation can have a place here; Com- 
mercial war has made a profit of these wonders; that is to 
say it has by their means bred for Itself millions of unhappy 
workers, unintelligent machines as far as their daily work 
goes, in order to get cheap labour, to keep up its exciting 
but deadly game for ever. Indeed that labour would have 
been cheap enough — cheap to the Commercial war generals, 
and deadly dear to the rest of us — but for the seeds of 
f reedom which valiant men of old have sowed amongst us to 
spring up in our own day into Chartism and Trades 
Unionism and Socialism, for the defence of order and a 
decent life. Terrible ^vould have been our slavery, and not of 
the working classes alone, but for these germs of the change 
which must be. 

Even as it is, by the reckless aggregation of machine- 
workers and their adjoints in the great cities and the 
manufacturing districts, it has kept down Ufe amongst its, 
and kecp)s it down to a miserably low standard; so low that 
any standpoint for improvement is hard to think of even. 
By the means of speedy communication which it has 
created, and which should have raised the standard of life 
by spreading intelligence from town to country, and widely 
creating modest centres of freedom of thought and habits 
of culture — by the means of the railways and the like it has 
gathered to itself fresh recruits for the reserve army of com- 
peting lack-alls on wliich its gambling gains so much 
depend, stripping Uie country side of its population, and 
extinguishing all reasonable hope and life in the lesser 
towns. 

Nor can I, an artist, think last or least of the outward 
effects winch betoken this rule of the wretched anarchy 
of Commercial ivar. Think of the spreading sore of London 
swallowing up with its loathsomeness held and wood and 
heath without mercy and without hope, mocking our feeble 
efforts to deal even with its minor evib of smoke-laden sky 
and befouled river: the black horror and reckless squalor 
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of our manufactuiiiig dtslncls, so dreadful to the senses 
which are unused to them that it is ominous for the future 
of the race that any man can live among it in tolerable 
cheerfulness: nay in the open country itself the thrusting 
aside by miserable jerry-built brick and slate of the solid 
. grey dwellings that are still scattered about, fit emblems in 
their cheery but beautiful simplicity of the yeomen of the 
English field, whose destruction at the hands of yet young 
Commercial war was lamented so touchingly by the high- 
minded More and the valiant Latimer. Everywhere in short 
the change from old to new involving one certainty, what- 
ever else may be doubtful, a worsening of the aspect of the 
country. 

This is the condition of England: of England the country 
of order, peace and stability, the land of common sense 
and practicality; the country to which all eyes arc turned of 
those whose hope is for the continuance and perfection of 
modern progress. There arc countries in Europe whose 
aspect is not so ruined outwardly, though they may have 
less of material prosperity, less wide-spread middle-class 
wealth to balance the squalor and disgrace 1 have men- 
tioned: but if they are members of the great Commercial 
whole, through the same mill they have got to go, unless 
something should happen to turn aside the triumphant 
march of War Conuncrcial before it reaches the end. 

That is what three centuries of Commerce have brought 
that hope to which sprung up when feudalism began to fall 
to pieces. What can give us the day-spring of a new hope? 
What, save general revolt against the tyranny of Com- 
mercial War? The palliatives over which many worthy 
people arc busying themselves now arc useless: because 
they are but unorganised partial revolts against a vast wide- 
spreading grasping organisation which will, with the 
unconscious instinct of a plant, meet every attempt at 
bettering the condition of the people with an attack on a 
fresh side; new machines, new markets, wholesale emigra- 
tion, the revival of grovelling superstitions, preachments of 
thrift to lack-alls, of temperance to the wretched; such 
things as these will baffle at every turn all partial revolts 
against the monster we of the middle-classes have created 
for our own undoing. 
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I will speak quite plainly on this matter, though I must 
say an ugly word in the end if 1 am to say what I think. 
The one thing to be done is to set people far and wide to 
lliink it possible to raise the standard of life. If you think 
of it, you will see clearly that this means stirring up general 
discanlent. 

And now to illustrate that I turn back to my blended 

claim for Art and Labour, that I may deal with the third 

clause in it: here is the claim again: — 

% 

I I is right and necessary that all men should have work to do: 

First, Work worth doing: 

Second, Work of itself pleasant to do: 

Third, Work done under such conditions as would make it neither 
over-wearisotne nor over-aitxious. 

With the first and second clauses, which are very nearly 
related to each other, I have tried to deal already. They are 
as it were the soul of the claim for proper labour; the third 
clause is the body without which that soul cannot e>dst. 1 
will extend it in this way, which will indeed partly carry us 
over ground already covered: 

JVo one who is willing to work should ever fear want of such 
employment as would earn for him all due necessaries of mind and 
body. 

All due necessaries — what are the due necessaries for a 
good citizen? 

Firet‘, honourable and fitting work: wlucli would involve 
giving him a chance of gaining capacity for his work by due 
education; also, as the work must be worth doing and 
pleasant to do, it will be found necessary to thb end that his 
position be so assured to him that he cannot be compelled 
to do useless work, or work in which he cannot take pleasure. 

I hc second necessity b decency of surroundings: including 
(a) good lodging; (b) ample space; (c) general order and 
beauty. That is (d) our houses must be welt built, clean 
and healthy; (^) there must be abundant garden space in 
our towns, and our towns must not cat up the fields and 
natural features of the country; nay 1 demand even that 
there be left waste places and wilds in it, or romance and 
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poetry — that is Art — will die out amongst us. (c) Order and 
beauty means, that not only our houses must be stoutly and 
properly built, but also that they be ornamenlcd duly: that 
the fields be not only left for cultivation, but also that they 
be not spoilt by it any more than a garden is spoilt: no one 
for instance to be allowed to cut down, for mere profit, trees 
whose loss would spoil a landscape: neither on any pretext 
should people be allowed to darken the daylight with 
smoke, to befoul rivers, or to degrade any spot of earth with 
squalid litter ^nd brutal wasteful disorder. 

The third necessity is leisure. You will understand that in 
using that word I imply first that all men must work for 
some portion of the day, and secondly that they have a 
positive right to claim a respite fjom that work: the leisure 
they have a right to claim, must be ample enough to allow 
them full rest of mind and body: a man must have time for 
serious individual thought, for imagination — for dreaming 
even— or the race of men will inevitably worsen. F.vcn of 
the honourable and fitting work of which I have been 
speaking, which is a whole heaven asunder from (he forced 
work of the Capitalist system, a man must not be asked to 
give more than his fair share; or men will become unequally 
developed, and there will still be a rotten place in Society. 

Here then I have given you the conditions under which 
work worth doing, and undegrading to do, can be done: 
under no other conditions can it be done: if the general 
work of the world is not worth doing and undegrading to 
do it is a mockery to talk of civilisation. 

Well then can these conditions be obtained under the 
present gospel of Capital, which has for its motto ^‘The devil 
take the hindmost’*? 

Let us look at our claim again in other words: 

In a properly ordered state of Society every man willing to work 
should be ensured — 

First — Honourable and fitting work; 

Second — A healthy and beautiful house; 

Third — Full leisure for rest of mind and body. 

Now I don’t suppose that anybody here will deny that it 
would be desirable that this claim should be satisfied: but 
what I want you all to think b that it is necessary that it be 
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satisfied; that unless we try our utmost to satbfy it, we are 
but part and parcel of a society founded on robbery and 
injustice, condemned by the laws of the universe to destroy 
itself by its own efforu to exist for ever. Furthermore, I 
want you to think that as on the one hand it is possible to 
satisfy this claim, so on the other hand it is impossible to 
satbfy It under the present plutocratic st-stem, which will 
forbid us even any serious attempt to satbfy it: the begin- 
nings of Social Revolution must be the foundations of the 
re-building of tlie Art of the People, that b to sav of the 
Pleasure of Life. 

T o say uglv words again. Do we not know that the greater 
part of men in civilised societies arc dirty, ignorant, brutal— 
or at best, anxious about the next week’s subsistence— that 
they arc in short poor? And we know, wlien we think of it, 
that this is unfair. 

it is an old story of men tvho have become rich by dis- 
honest and tyrannical means, spending in terror of the 
future their ill-gotten gains liberally and in charity as ’tb 
called: nor arc such people praised; in the old talcs ’tb 
thought that the devil gets them after all. An old story— 
but I say "Dt le/abula " — of Ihte b the story told: thou art 
ihc man! 

I say that we of the rich and tvcil-to-do classes arc daily 
doing in likewise: unconsciously, or half consciously it may 
be, wc gather wealth by trading on the hard necessity of our 
lellows, and then we give driblets of it away to those of them 
who in one way or other cry out loudest to us. Our poor 
laws, our hospitab, our charities, organised and unorgan- 
ised, arc but tubs thrown to the whale; blackmail paid to 
lame-foot justice, that she may not hobble after us too fast. 

When will the time come when honest and clear-seeing 
men will grow sick of all this chaos of waste, this robbing of 
Peter to pay Paul, which is the essence of Commercial war? 
When shall we band together to replace the sy.stcm whose 
motto is “The devil lake the hindmost” with a system 
whose motto shall be really and without qualification 
“One for all and all for one.” 

Who knows but the time may be at hand, but that wc now 
living may see the beginning of that end which shall 
exiingubh luxury and poverty? when the upper, middle, 
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and lower classes shall have melted Into one class, li\in^ 
conienicdly a simple and liappy life. 

That is a long sentence to describe the state of things 
which I am asking you to help to bring about; the abolition 
of slavery is a shorter one and means the same thing. You 
may be tempted to think the end not worth striving for on 
one hand; or on the other to suppose, each one of you, (hat 
it is so far ahead, that nothing serious can be done towards 
it in our own time, and that you may as well therefore sit 
quiet and do nothing: let me remind you how only the other 
day in the life-time of the your^gest of us many thousand 
men of our own kindred gave their lives on the battle-field 
to bring to a happy ending a mere episode in tlie struggle 
for the abolition of slavery: they are blessed and happy, for 
the opportunity came to them, and they seized it and did 
their best, and the world is the wealthier for it; and if such 
an opportunity is olTcrcd to us shall wc thrust it from us 
that wc may sit still in case of body, in doubt, in disease of 
soul? These are the days of combat: who can doubt that 
as he hears all round him the sounds that betoken discontent 
and hope and fear in high and low, the sounds of awakening 
courage and awakening conscience? These, I say, are the 
days of combat, when there is no external peace possible to 
an honest man; but when for that very reason the internal 
peace of a good conscience founded on settled convictions is 
the easier to win, since action for the cause is offered us. 

Or, will you say that here in this quiet, constitutionally 
governed country of England there is no opportunity for 
action offered to us; if we were in gagged Germany, in 
gagged Austria, in Russia where a word or two might 
land us in Siberia or the prison or fortress of Peter and 
Paul — why then, indeed — 

Ah) my friends, it is but a poor tribute to offer on the 
tombs of the martyrs of liberty, this refusal to lake the torch 
from their dying hands ! Is it not of Goethe it is told, that 
on hearing one say he was going to America to begin life 
again, he replied, “Here is America, or nowhere So for 
my part I say, “Here is Russia, or nowhere.” 

To say the governing classes in England are not afraid of 
freedom of speech, therefort let us abstain from speaking 
freely, is a strange paradox to me. Let us on the contrary 
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press in tlirough the breach which valiant men have made 
Ibr us: if we hang back we make their labours, their suffer- 
ings, their deaths of no account. 

Believe me \vc shah be shown tliat it is all or nothing: or 
will anyone here tell me that a Russian moujik is in a worse 
case than a sweating tailor’s wage-slave? Do not let us 
deceive ourselves, the class of victims exists here as in 
Russia. There are fewer of them? May be— then are they 
of themselves more helpless, and so have more need of our 
help. 

And how can wc of tljc middle-classes, we the capitalists 
and our hangers-on, help them? By renouncing our class, 
and on all occasions when antagonism rises up between the 
classes casting in our lot with the victims: with those who 
are condemned at il.e best to lack of education, refinement, 
leisure, pleasure and renown; and at the worst to a life lower 
than that of the most brutal of savages— in order that the 
system of competitive Commerce may endure. 

'I here is no other tvay: and this way I tell you plainly, will 
in the long run give us plentiful occasion for self-sacrifice 
without going to Russia. I feel sure that in this assembly 
there are some who are steeped in discontent with the miser- 
able anarchy of the century of Commerce: to them I offer 
a means of renouncing their class by supporting a Socialist 
propaganda in joining the Democratic Federation, which I- 
have the iionour of representing before you, and which I 
believe is the only body in this country which puts forward 
constructive Socialism as its program. 

This to my tnind is opportunity enough for those of us 
who arc discontented with the present state of things and 
long for an opportunity of renunciation; and it is very 
certain that in accepting the opportunity you will have at 
once to undergo some of the inconveniences of martyrdom, 
though without gaining iu dignity at present. You will at 
least be mocked and laughed at by those whose mockery is a 
token of honour to an honest man; but you will, I don’t 
doubt it, be looked on coldly by many excellent people, not 
all of whont will be quite stupid. You will run the risk of 
losing position, reputation, money, friends even: losses 
whicli are certainly pin pricks to the serious martyrdom I 
have spoken olj but which none the less do try tlje stuff a 
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man is made of— all the more as he can escape llieni with 
little other reproach of cowardice than that which his own 
conscience cries out at him. 

Nor can I assure you that you will for ever escape scot- 
free from the attacks of open tyranny. It is true that at 
present Capitalist Society only looks on Socialism in Eng- 
land with dry gnns. But remember that the body of people 
who have for instance ruined India, starved and gagged 
Ireland, and tortured Egypt, have capacities in them— some 
ominous signs of whicli they have lately shown— for openly 
playing the tyrants’ game nearer home, 

So on all sides I can offer you a position which involves 
sacrifice^ a position which will give you your "America” at 
home, and make you inwardly sure that you are at least of 
some use to the cause: and I earnestly beg you. those of you 
who are convinced of the justice of our cause, not to hang 

back from active participation in a struggle which who 

ever helps or who ever abstains from helping- must beyond 
all doubt end at last in Victoryl 
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W E socialists arc often reproached with giving no 
details of the state of things which would follow 
on the destruction of that system of waste and 
war which is sometimes dignified by the lying title of the 
harmonious combination of capital and labour. Many 
worthy people say: “We admit that the present system has 
produced un$atisfactor>- results, but at least it is a system; 
you ought to be able to give us some definite idea of the 
results of that reconstruction which you call Socialism.” 

To this Socialists answer, and rightly, that we have not 
set ourselves to build up a system to please our tastes, nor 
are we seeking to impose it on the world in a mechanical 
manner, but rather that we are assbting in bringing about 
a development of history which would take place without 
our help, but which, nevertheless, compels us to help it; 
and that, under these circumstances, it would be futile to 
map out the details of life in a condition of things so different 
from that in which we have been born and bred. Those 
details will be taken care of by the men who will be so 
lucky as to be born into a society relieved of the oppression 
which crushes us, and who surely will be, not less, but 
more prudent and reasonable than we are. Nevertheless, 
it seems clear that the economical changes which arc in 
progress must be accompanied by corresponding develop* 
mcnls of men’s aspirations; and the knowledge of tlieir 
progress cannot fail to rouse our imaginations into picturing 
for ourselves that life at once happy and manly which we 
know social revolution will put within the reach of all 
men. 

Of course, the pictures so drawn will vary according to 
the turn of mind of the pictiirer, but I have already tried 
to show in Jitslice that healthy and undomineering indi- 
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viduality will be fostered and not crushed out by Socialism. 
I will, therefore, as an artist and handicraftsman venture 
to develop a liuJe the hint contained in Justice^ of April 
12 th, 1884, on the conditions of pleasant work in the days 
when we shall work for li\'clihood and pleasure and not 
for “profit.^^ 

Our factory, then, is in a pleasant place — no very difficult 
matter when, as I have said before, it is no longer necessary 
to gather people into miserable, sweltering hordes for profit’s 

country is in itself pleasant, or is capable 
of being made pleasant with very Hide pains and fore- 
thought. Next, our factory stands amidst gardens as 
beautiful (climate apart) as those of AJcinoiis, since there 
IS no need of stinting it of ground, profit rents being a thing 
of the past, and the labour on such gardens is like enough 
to be purely voluntary, as It is not easy to sec the day when 
75 out of every loo people will not take delight in the 
pleasantest and most innocent of all occupations, and our 
working people will assuredly want open-air relaxation 
from their factory work. Even now, as I am told, the 
Nottingham factory hands could give many a hint to pro- 
fessional gardeners in spite of all the drawbacks of a great 
manufacturing town. One’s imagination is inclined fairly 
to run riot over the picture of beauty and pleasure offered 
by the thought of skilful co-operative gardening for beauty’s 
sake, which beauty would by no means exclude the raising 
of useful produce for the sake of livelihood. 

Impossible I hear an anti-Socialist say. My friend, 
please to remember that most factories sustain to-day large 
and handsome gardens, and not seldom parks and woods 
of many acres in extent; with due appurtenances of highly- 
paid Scotch professional gardeners, wood reeves, bailiffs, 
gamekeepers, and the like, the whole being managed in 
the most wasteful way conceivable; only the said gardens, 
etc., are, say, fwenty miles away from the factory, out of the 
smokey and arc kept up for one member of the factory onlyy the 
sleeping partner to wit, who may, indeed, double that 
part by organising its labour (for his own profit), in which 
case he receives ridiculously disproportionate pay addi- 
tional* 

Well, it follows in this garden business that our factory 
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must make no sordid litter, befoul no watcr» nor poison the 
air with smoke. I need say nothing more on that point, 
as, '‘profit’* apart, it would be easy enough. 

Next, as to the buildings themselves, I must ask leave 
to say something, because it is usually supposed that they 
must of necessity be ugly, and truly they arc almost alw'ays 
at present mere nightmares; but it is, I must assert, by no 
means necessary that they should be ugly, nay, there would 
he no serious difficulty in making them beautiful, as every 
building might be which ser\’es its purpose duly, which is 
built generously as regards material, and which is built 
with pleasure by the builders and designers; indeed, as 
things go, those nightmare buildings aforesaid sufficiently 
typify the work they are built for. and look what they arc: 
temples of over-crot\*ding and adulteration and over* work, 
of unrest. In a word; so it is not difficult to think of our 
faciorv' buildings, showing on their outsides what they are 
for, reasonable and light work, cheered at every step by 
hope and pleasure. So in brief, our buildings will be 
beautiful with their own beauty of simplicity as workshops, 
not bedizened with tomfoolery as some arc now, which do 
not any the more for that hide their repulsive ness; but, 
moreover, besides the mere workshops, our factory will have 
other buildings which may carry ornament further than 
that, for it will need dining-hall, library, school, places for 
study of various kinds, and other such structures; nor do I 
see why, if we have a mind for it, we should not ‘•mulate 
the monks and craftsmen of the Middle Ages in our orna- 
mentation of such buildings; why we should be shabby in 
housing our rest and pleasure and our search for know- 
ledge, as we may well be shabby in housing the shabby life 
wc have to live now. 

And, again, if it be doubled as to the possibility of get- 
ting these beautiful buildings on the score of cost, let me 
once again remind you that every great factory does to-day 
sustain a palace (often more than one) amidst that costly 
garden and park aforesaid out of the smoke, but that this 
palace, stuffed as it is with all sorts of costly things, is for 
one member of the factory only, the sleeping partner — 
useful rrralurel It is true that the said palace is mostly, 
with all it contains, beastly ugly; but tliis ugliness is but a 
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part of the bestial waste of the whole system of profu- 
mongcring, which refuses cultivation and refinement to the 
workers, and, therefore, can have no art, not even for all 
its money. 

So we have come to the outside of our factory of the future, 
and seen that it does not injure the beauty of the world, 
but adds to it rather. I will try to give a picture of how the 
work goes on there. 

We have in previous pages tried to look through llie 
present into the future, and sec a factory as it might be, 
and got as far as the surroundings and outside of it; but 
those externals of a true palace of industry can be only 
realised naturally and without affectation by the w'ork 
which IS to be done in them being in all ways reasonable 
and fit for human beings; I mean no mere whim of some 
one rich and philanthropic manufacturer will make even 
one factory permanently pleasant and agreeable for the 
workers in it; he will die or be sold up, his heir will be 
poorer or more single-hearted in his devotion to profit, 
and all the beauty and order W'ill vanish from the short- 
lived dream; even the external beauty in industrial con- 
cerns must be the work of society and not of individuals. 

Now as to the work, first of all it will be useful, and, 
therefore, honourable and honoured; because there will be 
no temptation to make mere useless toys, since there will 
be no rich men cudgelling their brains for means for spend- 
ing superfiuous money, and consequently no “organisers of 
labour’* pandering to degrading follies for the sake of profit, 
wasting their intelligence and energy in contriving snares 
for cash in the shape of trumpery which they themselves 
heartily despise. Nor will the work turn out trash; there 
will be no millions of poor to make a market for wares 
which no one would choose to use if he were not driven to 
do so; everyone will be able to afford things good of their 
kind, and, as will be shown hereafter, will have knowledge 
of goods enough to reject what is not excellent; coarse and 
rough wares may be made for rough or temporary purposes, 
but they will openly proclaim themselves for what they arc; 
adulteration will be unknown. 

Furthermore, machines of the most ingenious and best- 
approved kinds will be used when necessary, but will be 
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used simply to save human labour; nor, indeed, could they 
be used for anything else in such \vc I bordered work as we 
arc thinking about; since, profit being dead, there would 
be no temptation to pile up wares whose apparent value as 
articles of air, their conventional value as such, docs not 
rest on the necessities or reasonable desires of men for such 
things, but on artificial habits forced on the public by the 
craving of the capitalists for fresh and ever fresh profit; 
these tilings have no real value as things to be used, and 
their conventional (let us say sham) utility value has been 
the breed of their value, as articles of exchange for profit, 
in a society founded on profit-mongering. 

Well, the manufacture of useless goods, whether harmful 
luxuries for the rich or disgraceful make^shifts for the poor, 
having come to an end, and we still being in possession of 
the machines once used for mere profit -grinding, but now 
used only for saving human labour, it follows that much 
less labour will be necessary for each workman; all the more 
as we are going to get rid of all non*workert, and busy-idle 
people; so that the working lime of each member of our 
factory will be vcr>' short, say, to be much within the mark, 
four liours a day. 

Now, next it may be allowable for an artist— that is, one 
whose ordinary work is pleasant and not slavish— to hope 
that in no factoiy will all the work, even that necessary four 
hours’ work, be mere machine-tending; and it follows from 
what was said above about machines being used to save 
labour, that there would be no work which would turn 
man into mere machines; therefore, at least some portion 
of the work, the necessary and in fact compulsory work I 
mean, would be pleasant to do; the machine- tending ought 
not to require a very long apprenticeship, therefore in no 
case should any one person be set to run up and down after 
a machine through all his working hours every day, even 
so sltortcncd as we liave seen; now the attractive work of 
our factory, that which was pleasant in itself to do, would 
be of the nature of art; therefore all slavery of work ceases 
under such a system, for whatever is burdensome about the 
factory would be taken turn and turn about, and so dis- 
tributed, would cease to be a burden — would be, in fact, a 
kind of rest from the more exciting or artistic work. 
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Thus, then, would the sling be taken out of the faclory 
system, in which, as things now are, the socialisation of 
labour, which ought to have been a blessing to the com- 
munity, has been turned into a cuisc by the appropriation 
of the products of its labour by individuals, for the purpose 
of gaming for them the very doubtful advantages of a life 
of special luxury, and often of mere idleness; the result of 

I® I*’® workers, has been a dire slavery, 

o which long hours of labour, ever -in creasing strain of 
labour during those houi-s, and complete repulsivencss in 
the work itself have been the g:reatcst evils. 

It remains for me to set forth my most sanguine hopes 
of the way m which the gathering together of people in 
such social bodies as properly-ordered factories might be, 
may be utilised for increasing the general pleasure of life, 
and raising its standard, material and intellectual; for 
creating, in short, that life rich in incident and variety, but 
Iree from the strain of mere sordid trouble, the life which 
the individualist vainly babbles of, but which the Socialist 
aims at directly, and will one day attain to. 

In a duly ordered society, in which people would work 
for a livelihood, and not for the profit of another, a factory 
might not only be pleasant as to its surroundings, and 
beautiful in its architecture, but even the rough and 
necessary work done in it might be so arranged as to be 
neither burdensome in iuclf nor of long duration for each 
worker; but, furthermore, the organisation of such a factory 
that IS to say of a group of people working in harmonious 
co-operation towards a useful end, would of itself afford 
opportumties for increasing the pleasure of life. 

To begin with, such a factory will surely be a centre ol 
education; any children who seem likely to develop gifts 
towards its special industry would gradually and without 
pain, amdst their book-learning be drawn into technical 
instruction \vhich would bring them at last into a thorough 
apprenticeship for their craft; therefore, the bent of each 
child having been considered in choosing its instruction and 
occupation, it is not too much to expect that children so 
educated wiU look forward eagerly to the time when they 
will be allowed to work at turning out real useful wares; a 
child whose manual dexterity has been developed withoul 
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undue forcing side by side with its mentaJ intelligence would 
surely be as eager to handle shuttle, hammer, or what not 
for the first lime as a real workman, and begin making, as 
a young gentleman now is to get hold of his first gun and 
begin killing. 

This education so begun for the child will continue fer 
the grown man, who will have every opportunity to prac- 
tise the niceties of his craft if he be so minded, to carry it to 
the utmost degree of perfection, not for the purpose of using 
his extra knowledge and skill to sweat his fellow-workman, 
but for his own pleasure and honour as a good artist. 
Similar opportunities will be afforded him to study, as 
deeply as the subject will bear, the science on which his 
craft is founded; besides, a good library and help in study- 
ing it will be provided by every productive group (or fac- 
tory), so that the worker’s other voluntary work may be 
varied by the study of general science or literature. 

But, further, the factory could supply another educa- 
tional want by showing the general public how its goods 
are made. Competition being dead and buried, no new 
process, no detail of improvements in machinery would be 
hidden from the first inquirer; the knowledge which might 
thus be imparted would foster a general interest in work, 
and in the realities of life, which would surely tend to elevate 
labour and create a standard of excellence in manufacture, 
which in its turn would breed a strong motive towards 
exertion in the workers. 

A strange contrast such a state of things would be to 
that now existing! For to-day the public, and especially 
that part of it which docs not follow any manual occupa- 
tion, is grossly ignorant of crafts and processes, even when 
they are carried on at their own doors; so that most of the 
middle class arc not only defenceless against the most pal- 
pable adulterations, but, also, which is far more serious, 
arc of necessity whole tvorlds removed from any sympathy 
with the life of the workshop. 

So managed, therefore, the factory, by co-operation with 
other industrial groups will both provide an education for 
its own workers, and contribute its share to the education 
of citizens outside, but, further, it will, as a matter of course, 
find it easy to provide for mere restful amusements, as it 
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will have ample buildings for library, school-room, dining- 
hall, and the like; social gatherings, musical or dramatic 
enlertamments will obviously be easy to manage under such 
conditions. 

One pleasure— and that a more serious one— I must 
mention, a pleasure which is unknown at present to the 
workers, and which, even for the classes of ease and leisure, 
only exists m a miserably corrupted and degraded form I 
mean the practice of the fine arts. People living under the 
conditions of life above-mentioned, having manual skill 
technical and general education, and leisure to use these 
advantages, arc quite sure to develop a love of art, that is 
to say, a sense of beauty and an interest in life, which in 
the long run must stimulate them to the desire for airisiic 
creation, the satisfaction of which is of all pleasures the 
greatest. 

I have started by supposing our group of social labour 
busying itself in the production of bodily necessaries- but 
we have seen that such work will only take a small part of 
each worker’s time; their leisure, beyond mere bodily rest 
and recreation, I have supposed some would employ in 
perfecting themselves in the niceties of their craft, or in 
research as to its principles; some would stop there, others 
would take to studying more general knowledge, but some 
—and I think most— would find themselves impelled to- 
wards the creation of beauty, and would find their oppor- 
tunities for this under their hands as they worked out their 
due quota of necessary work for the common good; these 
would amuse themselves by ornamenting the wares they 
made, and would only be limited in the quantity and quality 
of such work by artistic considerations as to how much or 
what kind of work really suited the wares; nor, to meet a 
possible objection, would there be any danger of such orna- 
mental work degenerating into mere amateur twaddle, such 
as is now being inflicted on the world by the ladies and 
gentlemen in search for a refuge from boredom; because 
our workers will be thoroughly educated as workers and will 
know well what good work and true finish (not trade finish) 
means, and because the public, being a body of workers 
also, everyone in some line or other, will well understand 
what real work means. Our workers, therefore, will do 
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their artistic work under keen criticism of themselves, their 
workshop comrades, and a public composed of intelligent 
workmen. 

To add beauty to their necessary daily work will furnish 
outlet for the artistic aspirations of most men; but, further, 
our factor>' which is externally beautiful, will not be inside 
like a clean Jail or workhouse; the architecture will come 
inside in the form of such ornament as may be suitable to 
the special circumstances. Nor can I see why the highest 
and most intellectual art, pictures, sculpture, and the like 
should not adorn a (rue palace of industry. People living a 
manlv and reasonable life would have no difficulty in 
refraining from over-doing both these and other adorn- 
menu; here then would be opportunities for using the special 
talents of the workers, cspcci.illy in cases where the daily 
necessary work a i fords scanty scope for artistic work. 

Thus our Socialistic factory, besides turning out goods 
useful to the community, will provide for its own workers 
work light in duration, and not oppressive in kind, educa- 
tion in childhood and youth. Serious occupation, amusing 
relaxation, and more rest for the leisure of the worken, and 
withal that beauty of surroundings, and the power of pro- 
ducing beauty which arc sure to be claimed by those who 
have leisure, education, and serious occupation. 

No one can sav that such things are not desirable for the 
workers; but wc Socialists arc striving to make them seem 
not only desirable but necessary, well knowing that under 
the present s>*stcm of society they are impossible of attain- 
ment — and why? Because wc cannot afford the time, 
trouble, and thought necessary to obtain them. Again, why 
cannot wc? Because we are at wary class against class, and 
man against man; all our lime is taken up with that; wc 
arc forced to busy ourselves not with the arts of peace, but 
with the arts of war, which arc, briefly, trickery and oppres- 
sion. Under such conditions of life, labour can but be a 
terrible burden, degrading to the workers, more degrading 
to those who live upon ihcir work. 

This is the system which wc seek to overthrow and 
supplant by one in which labour will no longer be a burden. 
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HOW I BECAME A 


SOCIALIST 


I AM asked by the Editor to give some sort of a history 
of the above conversion, and I feel that it may be of 
some use to do so, if my readers will look upon me as 
a type of a certain group of people, but not so easy to do 
clearly, briefly and truly. Let me, however, try. But first, 
I will say what I mean by being a Socialist, since I am told 
that the word no longer expresses dehnitely and with cer* 
tainty what it did ten years ago. Well, wl^at I mean by 
Socialism is a condition of society in which there should be 
neither rich nor poor, neither master nor master’s man, 
neither idle nor overworked, neither brain-sick brain 
workers, nor heart-sick hand workers, in a word, in which 
all men would be living in equality of condition, and would 
manage their affairs unwastefully, and with the full con- 
sciousness that harm to one would mean harm to all- ^ihe 

realisation at last of the meaning of the word COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Now this view of Socialism which I hold to-day, and 
hope to die holding, is what I began with; I had no transi- 
tional period, unless you may call such a brief period of 
political radicalism during W'hich I saw my ideal clear 
enough, but had no hope of any realisation of it. That 
came to an end some months before I joined the (then) 
Democratic Federation, and the meaning of my joining 
that body was that I had conceived a hope of the realisation 
of my ideal. If you ask me how much of a hope, or what 
I thought we Socialists then living and working would 
accomplish towards it, or when there would be effected any 
change in the face of society, I must say, I do not know. 
I can only say that I did not measure my hope, nor the 
joy that it brought me at the time. For the rest, when I took 
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that step I was blankly ignorant of economics; I had never 
so much as opened Adam Smith, or heard of Ricardo, or oJ 
Karl Marx. Oddly enough, I had read some of Mill, to 
wit, those posthumous papers of hb (published, was it in 
ilie Weslminstn Review or the Fortnighiljf?) in which he 
attacks Socialism in its Fourierist guise. In those papers 
he put the arguments, as far as they go, clearly and hon» 
estly, and (he result, so far as I was concerned, was to con* 
vince me (hat Socialism was a necessary change, and that 
it was possible to bring it about in our own days. Those 
papers put the finishing touch to my conversion to Social- 
ism. Well, leaving joined a Socialist body (for the Federation 
soon became definitely Socialist;, I put some conscience 
into trying to learn the economical side of Socialism, and 
even tackled Marx, though I must confess that, whereas 
I tlioioughly enjoyed (lie historical part of Capital, I 
suifered agonies of confusion of the brain over reading the 
pure economics of that great work. Anyhow, 1 read what 
1 could, and will hope (hat some information stuck (o me 
from my reading; but more, 1 must think, from continuous 
conversation with such friends as Bax and Hyndman ano 
Schcu, and the brisk course of propaganda meetings which 
were going on at the time, and in which I took my share. 
Such finish to what of education in practical Socialism as 
I am capable of I received afterwards from some of my 
Anarchbt friends, from whom I learned, quite against their 
intention, that Anarchism was impossible, much as 1 
learned from Mill against his intention Uiat Socialism was 
necessary. 

But in this telling how I fell into practical Socialbm 1 have 
begun, as I perceive, in the middle, for in my position of 
a well-to-do man, not su Bering from the dbabilitics which 
oppress a working man at every step, I feel that 1 might 
never have been drawn into the practical side of the ques- 
tion if an ideal had not forced me to seek towards iu For 
politics as politics, i.e., not regarded as a necessary if cum- 
bersome and dbgustful means to an end, would never have 
attracted me, nor when I had become conscious of the 
wrongs of society as it now is, and the oppression of poor 
people, could 1 have ever believed in the possibility of a 
partial setting right of those wrongs. In other words. 
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I could never have been sutJi a lool as lo believe in the 
happy and “respectable” poor. 

If, therefore, my ideal forced me to look for practical 
Socialism, what was it that forced me to conceive of an 
ideal? Now, here comes in what I said of my being (in this 
paper) a type of a certain group of mind. 

Before the uprising of modern Socialism almost all intelli- 
gent people cither were, or piofcsscd U lemscl ves to be, 
quite contented with the civilisation of this century. Again, 
almost all of these really were thus contented, and saw 
nothing to do but to perfect the said civilisation by getting 
rid of a few ridiculous survivals of the barbarous ages. To 
be short, this was the Whig frame of mind, natural to the 
modern prosperous middle-class men, who, in fact, as far 
as mechanical progress is concerned, have nothing to ask 
for, if only Socialism would leave them alone to enjoy 
their plentiful style. 

But besides these contented ones there were others who 
were not really contented, but had a vague sentiment of 
repulsion to the triumph of civilisation, but were coerced 
into sUence by the measureless power of Whiggery. Lastly, 
there were a few who were in open rebellion against the 
said Whiggery — a few, say two, Carlyle and Ruskin. The 
latter, before my days of practical Socialism, was my 
master towards the ideal aforesaid, and, looking backward, 
I cannot help saying, by the way, how deadly dull the 
world would have been twenty years ago but for Ruskin I 
It was through him that 1 learned to give form to my dis- 
content, which I must say was not by any means vague. 
Apart from the desire to produce beautiful things, the 
leading passion of my life has been and is hatred of modern 
civilisation. What shall I say of it now, when the words are 
put into my mouth, my hope of its destruction— ^wh at shall 
I say of its supplanting by Socialism? 

What shall I say concerning its mastery of and its waste 
of mechanical power, its commonwealth so poor, its enemies 
of the commonwealth so rich, its stupendous organisation 
—for the misery of life! Its contempt of simple pleasures 
which everyone could enjoy but for its folly? Its eyeless 
vulgarity which has destroyed art, the one certain solace 
of labour? AU this I felt then as now, but I did not know 
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wliy it was so. Tlie hyj»e of the past times was gone, the 
stiugglcs oi mankind for many ages had produced nothing 
but this sordid, aimless, ugly confusion; the immediate 
future seemed to me likely to intensify all the present evib 
by sweeping away the last survivals of the days before the 
dull squalor of civilisation had settled down on the world. 
Tliis was a bad look-out indeed, and, if I may mention my- 
self as a personality and not as a mere type, especially so to 
a man of my disposition, careless of metaphysics and reli- 
gion, as well as of scientific analysb, but with a deep love 
of t!ic earth and rlie life on if, and a passion for the history* 
of the past of mankind. Think of it] Was it all to end in a 
counting-house on tfic top of a cinder-heap, with Podsnap’s 
drawing-room in the offing, and a Whig committee dealing 
out champagne to the rich and margarine to the poor in 
such convenient proportions as would make all men con- 
tented together, though the pleasure of the eyes was gone 
from tijc world, and the place of Homer was to be taken by 
Huxley? Vet, believe me, in my heart, when I really forced 
myself to look towards the future, that is what I saw in it, 
and, as far as I could tell, scarce anyone seemed to think it 
worth while to struggle against such a consummation of 
civilisation. So there I was in for a fine pessimistic end of 
life, if it had not somehow dawned on me that amidst all 
this filth of civilisation the seeds of a great change, what we 
others call Social-Revolution, were beginning to germinate. 
The whole face of things was changed to me by that dis- 
covery*, and all I had to do then in order to become a 
Socialist was to hook myself on to the practical movement, 
which, as before said, I have tried to do as well as I could. 

To sum up, then the study of history and the love and 
practice of art forced me Into a hatred of tlie civilisation 
whkli. if things were to stop as they are, would turn history 
into inconsequent nonsense, and make art a collection of the 
curiosities of the past, which would have no serious relation 
to the life of the present. 

Cut the consciousness of revolution stirring amidst our 
hateful modern society prevented me,, luckier than many 
othen of artistic perceptions, from crystallising into a mere 
railer against “progress’* on the one hand, and on the other 
from wasting time and energy in any of the numerous 
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schemes by which the quasi-arlistic of the middle classes 
hope to make art grow when it has no longer any root, and 
thus I became a practical Socialist. 

A last word or two. Perhaps some of our friends will say, 
what have we to do with these matters of history and art? 
We want by means of Social-Democracy to win a decent 
livelihood, wc want in some sort to live, and that at once. 
Surely any one who professes to think that the question of 
art and cultivation must go before that of the knife and 
fork (and there are some who do propose that) docs not 
understand what art means, or how that its roots must have 
a soil of a thriving and unanxious life. Yet it must be 
remembered that civilisation has reduced the workman to 
such a skinny and pitiful existence, that he scarcely knows 
how to frame a desire for any life much better than that 
which he now endures perforce. It is the province of art 
to set the true ideal of a full and reasonable life before him, 
a life to which the perception and creation of beauty, the 
enjoyment ‘Of real pleasure that is, shall be felt to be as 
necessary to man as his daily bread, and that no man, and 
no set of men, can be deprived of this except by mere oppo- 
sition, which should be resisted to the utmost. 
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W HILE I think that the hope of the new-birth of 
society is certainly growing, and that speedily, 
I must confess myself puzzled about the means 
toward that end which are mostly looked after now; and 
I am doubtful if some of the measures which are pressed, 
mostly, I think, with all honesty of purpose, and often with 
inuch ability, would, if gained, bring us any further on the 
direct road to a really new-born society, the only society 
which can be a new birth, a society of practical equality. 
Not to make any mystery about it, I mean that the great 
mass of what most non-socialbts at least consider at present 
to be socialism, seems to me nothing more than a machinery 
of socialism, which I think it probable that socialism must 
use in its militant condition; and which I think it rmiy use 
for some time after it is practically established; bul does 
not seem to me to be of its essence. Doubtless there is good 
in the schemes for substituting business-like administration 
in the interesu of the public for the old Wliig muddle of 
laissezfaire backed up by coercion and smooth^ by abund- 
ant corruption, which, worked all of it in the interest of 
successful business men, was once thought such a wonderful 
invention, and which certainly was the very cement of 
society as it has existed since the death of feudalism. The 
London County Council, for instance, is not merely a more 
useful body for the adminbtration of public business than 
the Mctro|K>litan Board of Works was: it is instinct with 
a different spirit; and even its general inUnlion to be of use 
to the citizens and to heed their wbhes, has in it a prombe 
of better days, and has already done something to raise the 
dignity of life in London amongst a certain part of the 
population, and down to certain classes. Again, who can 
quarrel with the attempts to relieve the sordidness of 
civilized town life by the public acquirement of parks and 
other open spaces, planting of trees, estabibhment of free 
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libraries and the like? Ii is sensible and right for the public 
to push for the attainment of such gains; but we all know 
very well that their advantages arc very unequally dis- 
tributed, that they are gains rather for certain portions of 
the middle-classes than for working people. Nay, this socia- 
list machinery may be used much further: it may gain higher 
wages and shorter working houia for the working men them- 
selves: industries may be v.-orked by municipalities for the 
benefit both of producers and consumei's. Working-people’s 
houses may be improved, and their management taken out 
of the hands of commercial speculators. ^lorc time might 
be insisted on for the education of children; and so on, and 
so on. In all this I freely admit a great gain, and am glad 
to see schemes tried which would lead to it. But great as 
the gain would be, the ultimate good of it, the amount of 
progressive force that might be in such things would, I 
think, depend on how such reforms w'cre done; in what 
spirit; or rather what else was being done, while tltese were 
going on, which would make people long for equality of 
condition; which would give them faith in the possibility 
and workableness of socialism; which would give them 
courage to strive for it and labour for it; and which would 
do this for a vast number of people, so that the due impetus 
might be gained for the sweeping away of all privilege. For 
we must not lose sight of the very obvious fact that these 
improvements in the life of the latter public can only be 
carried out at the expense of some portion of the freedom 
and fortunes of the proprietary classes. They arc, when 
genuine, one and all attacks I say on the *Miberty and 
property” of the non -working or useless classes, as some of 
those classes see clearly enough. And I admit that if the 
sum of them should become vast and deep reaching enough 
to give to the useful or w'orking classes intelligence enough 
to conceive of a life of equality and co-operation; courage 
enough to accept it and to bring the necessary skill to bear 
on working it; and power enough to force its acceptance 
on the stupid and the interested, the war of classes would 
speedily end in the victory of the useful class, which would 
Uien become the new Society of Equality. 

Intelligence enough to conceive, courage enough to will, 
power enough to compel. If our ideas of a new Society arc 
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anything more than a dream, these three qualities must 
inimale the due effective majority of the working-people; 
and then, I say, the thing will be done. 

Intelligence, courage, power enough. Now that enough 
means a very great thing. The effective majority of the 
working people must I should think be something as great 
in numbers as an actual mechanical majority; because the 
non-working classes (v^ith, mind you, their sworn slaves 
and parasites, men who can’t live without them) are even 
numerically very strong, and are stronger still in holding 
in their hand the nine points of the law, possession to wif 
and as soon as these begin to think there is any seriow 
danger to their privilege— i.e., their livelihood— they wUI 
be pretty much unanimous in defending it, and using all 
the power which they possess in doing so. The necessary 
majority therefore of intelligence, courage, and power is 
such a big thing to bring about, that it will take a long time 
to do so; and chose tvho are working for thb end must clearly 
not throw away time and strength by making more mistakes 
than they can possibly help in their efforts for the conver- 
sion ol the working people to an ardent desire for a society 
of equality. The question then, it seems to me, about all 
those partial gains above mentioned, is not so much as to 
what advantage they may be to the public at large in the 
passing moment, or even to the working people, but rather 
what ellect they will have towards converting the workers 
to an understanding of, and ardent desire for Socialism; 
true and complete Socialism I mean, what I should call 
Communism. For though making a great many poor 
people, or even a few, somewhat more comfortable than 
they are now, somewhat less miserable, let us say, is not in 
Itself a light good; yet it would be a heavy evil, if it did 
anything towards dulling the efforts of the whole class of 
workers towards the winning of a real society of equak. 
And here again come in those doubts and the puzzlement 
I began by talking about. For I want to know and to ask 
you to consider, how far the betterment of the working 
people might go and yet stop at last witliout having made 
any progress on the direcl road to Communism. Whether 
in sliorl the tremendous organization of civilized commer- 
cial society is not ^laying die cat and mouse game with us 
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socialists. Whether the Society of Inequality migiK not ac* 
cept thequasi-socialisl machinery above mentioned, and work 
it for the purpose of upholding that society in a somewhat 
shorn condition, maybe, but a safe one. That seems to me 
possible, and means the other side of the view: instead of 
the useless classes being swept away by the useful, the use- 
less classes gaining some of the usefulness of the workers, 
and so safeguarding their privilege. The workers better 
treated, better organized, helping to govern ihomsclvcs, but 
with no more pretence to equality with the rich, nor any 
more hope for it than they have now. But if this be pos- 
sible, it will only be so on the grounds that the working 
people have ceased to desire real socialism and arc con- 
tented with some outside show of it joined to an increase 
in prosperity enough to satbfy the cravings of men w ho do 
not know what the pleasures of life might be if they treated 
their own capacities and the resources of nature reasonably 
with the intention and expectation of being happy. Of 
course abo it could not be possible if there bo, as wc may 
well hope, an actual necessity for new development of 
society from out of our present conditions: but granting this 
necessity, the change may and will be exceedingly slow in 
coming if the working people do not show their sense of 
the necessity by being overtaken by a longing for the change 
and by expressing that longing. And moreover it will not 
only be slow in coming but abo in that case it can only 
come through a period of great suffering and mbery, by 
the ruin of our present civiliration: and surely reasonable 
men must hope that if the Socialism be necessary its advent 
shall both be speedy and shall be marked by the minimum 
of suffering and by ruin not quite complete. Therefore, 
I say, what we have to hope for b that the inevitable 
advance of the society of equality will speedily make itself 
felt by the consciousness of its necessity being impressed 
upon the working people, and that they will consciously 
and not blindly strive for its realization. That in fact is 
what we mean by the education into Socialbm of the work- 
ing classes. And I believe that if ihb is impossible at pre- 
sent, if the working people refuse to take any interest in 
Socialbm, if they practically reject it, we must accept that 
as a sign that the necessity for an essential change in society 
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is SO far distant, that we need scarcely trouble ourselves 
about if. This is the test; and for this reason it is so deadly 
serious for us to find out whether those democratic ten* 
dencies and the schemes of new administration they give 
birth to are really of use In educating the people into direct 
Socialism. If they arc not, they arc of use for nothing else; 
and we had best try if we can’t make terms with intelligent 
Tories and benevolent Whigs, and beg them to unite their 
intelligence and benevolence, and govern us as kindly and 
wisely as they can, and to rob us in moderation only. But 
if they are of use, tlicn in spite of their sordid and repellent 
details, and all the sickness of hope deferred that th^ use of 
such instruments assuredly brings us, let us use them as far 
as they will go, and refuse to be disappointed If they will 
not go very far: which means if they will not in a decade 
turn into a united host of heroes and sages a huge mass of 
men living under a s>-5tem of society so intricate as to look 
on the surface like a mere chance* hap muddle of many 
millions of necessitous people, oppressed indeed, and sorely, 
not by obvious individual violence and ilUwill, but by an 
economic system so far reaching, so deeply seated, that it 
may well seem like the operation of a natural law to men 
so uneducated that they have not even escaped the reflcKion 
of the so-called edurallon of their masters, but in addition 
to their other mislia}n arc saddled also with the supersti- 
tions and hypocrisies of the upper classes, with scarce a whit 
of the characteristic traditions of their own class to help 
them; an intellectual slavery which is a necessary accom- 
paniment of their material slavery. That as a mass is what 
revolutionists have got to deal with: such a mass indeed 
I think could and would be vivified by some spark of 
enthusiasm, some sudden hopcfyl impulse towards aggres- 
sion, if the necessity for sudden change were close at hand. 
But is it? 'I hcrc arc dou)>ilcss not a few in this room, m>'self 
perhaps amongst them (I say perhaps for one’s old self is 
apt to grow dim to one) — some of us I say once believed in 
the incvitablencss of a sudden and speedy change. That 
was no wonder with the new enlightenment of socialism 
gilding the dullness of civilization for us. But if we must 
now take soberer views of our hopes, do not reproach us 
with that. Rcmcnibcr how hard other tyrannies have died. 
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though to the economical oppression of them was added 
obvious violent individual oppression, which as I have said 
is lacking to the heavy tyranny of our times; and can we 
hope that it will be speedier in its ending than they? I say 
that the time is not now for the sudden kindling of the 
impulse of direct aggression amongst the mass of the work- 
men. But what then I arc we to give up ail hope of educating 
them into Socialism? Surely not. Let us use all means pos- 
sible for drawing them into socialism, so that they may at 
last find themselves in such a position that they understand 
themselves to be face to face with false society, themselves 
the only possible elements of true society. 

So now I must say that I am driven to the conclusion 
that those measures I have been speaking of, like everything 
that under any reasonable form docs tend towards socialism 
(present conditions being understood) are of use toward the 
education of the great mass of the workers; that it is neces- 
sary in the present to give form to vague aspirations which 
arc in the air about them, and to raise their aims above 
the mere businesslike work of the old trades unions of rais- 
ing wages with the consent (however obtained) of the em- 
ployers; of making the workers see other employers^ than 
those who live on the profit wrung out of their labour. I 
think that taking up such measures, directly tending to- 
wards Socialism, is necessary also in gettiny working people 
to raise their standard of livelihood so that they may claim 
more and yet more of the wealth produced by society, which 
as aforesaid they can only get at the expense of the non- 
producing classes who now rob them. Lastly, such mea- 
sures, tvith all that goes towards getting them carried, will 
train them into organization and administration; and I hope 
that no one here will assert that they do not need such train- 
ing, or that they are not at a huge dbadvantage from the 
lack of it as compared with their masters who have been 
trained in these arts. 

But this education by political and corporate action must, 
as 1 hinted above, be supplemented by instilling into the 
minds of the people a knowledge of the aims of socialism, 
and a longing to bring about the complete change which 

^ The public to wit, i.e., the workers themsel.'ej in their 
other position of consumers. 
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will supplant civilization by communism. For the Social* 
democratic measures above mentioned are all of them either 
make-shift alleviations to help us through the present days 
of oppression, or means for landing us in the new country 
of equality. And there is a danger that they will be looked 
upon as ends in themselves. Nay it is certain that the greater 
number of those who are pushing for them will at the time 
be able to sec no further than them, and will only recognize 
their temporary character when they have passed beyond 
them, and are claiming the next thing. But 1 must hope 
that we can instil into the mass of people some spirit of 
expectation, however vague, beyond the needs of the year; 
and I know that many who are on the road to socialism 
will from the first and habitually look toward the realiza- 
tion of the society of equalit>% and try to realize it for them* 
selves — 1 mean they will at least try to think what equality 
will turn out to be, and will long for it above all things. 
And I look to this spirit to vivify the striving for the mere 
machinery of Socialism; and I hope and believe that it will 
so spread as the machinery is attained that however much 
the old individualist spirit may try to make itself master of 
the corporate machinery, and try by means of the public 
to govern the public in the interests of the enemies of the 
public, it may be defeated. 

All this however is talking about the possible course of 
the Socialist movement; but since, as you have just heard, 
it seems to me necessary that in order to make any due use 
of socialist machinery one should have some sort of idea as 
to the life which is to be the result of it, let me now take up 
the often told tale of what wc mean by communism or 
socialism; for bctw'ccn complete Socialism and Communism 
there is no dilTcrcncc whatever in my mind. Communism 
is in fact the completion of Socialism: when that ceases to 
be militant and becomes triumphant, it tvill be communism. 

The Communist asserts in the iirst place that the resources 
of nature, mainly the land and those other things wliich can 
only be used for the reproduction of wealtli and which arc 
the effect of social work, should not be owned in severalty, 
but by the whole community for the benefit of the whole. 
That where this is not the case the owners of these means of 
production must of necessity be the masters of those who 
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do not own a sufficiency of them to free them from the need 
of paying with a portion of iheir labour for the use of (he 
said means of production; and that the mast cl's or owners of 
the means of production do practically own the workers: 
very practically, since they really dictate to them the kind 
of life they shall lead, and the workers cannot escape from 
it unless by themselves becoming owners of the means of 
production, i.e. of other men. The resources of nature there- 
fore, and the wealth used for the production of further 
wealth, the plant and stock in short, should be communized. 
Now if that were done, it would at once check tlie accumula* 
tion of riches. No man can become immensely rich by the 
storing up of wealth which is the result of the labour of his 
own brain and hands: to become very rich he must by 
cajolery or force deprive others of what their i>ralns or hands 
have earned for them: the utmost that the most acquisitive 
man could do would be to induce his fellow citizens to pay 
him extra for his special talents, if they specially longed for 
his productions. But since no one could be very ricli, and 
since talent for special work is never so very rare, and would 
tend to become less rare as men were freer to choose the 
occupations most suitable for them, producers of speciali- 
ties could not exact verj> exorbitant payment, so that the 
aristocracy of talent, even if it appeared, would tend to dis- 
appear, even in this first state of incomplete Communism. 
In short there would be no very rich men: and all would be 
well off: all would be far above the condition of satisfaction 
of their material necessities. You may say how do I know 
that? The answer is because there could not be so much 
waste as there is now. Waste would tend to disappear. For 
what is waste? First, the causeless destruction of raw 
material; and secondly, the diverting of labour from useful 
production. You may ask me what is the standard of use- 
fulness in wares? It has been said, and I suppose the com- 
mon view of that point is, that the price in the market gives 
us the standard; but is a loaf of bread or a saw less useful 
than a Mechlin lace veil or a diamond necklace? The truth 
is that in a society of inequality, a society in which there 
are very rich people and very poor ones, the standard of 
usefulness is utterly confused: in such a society the market 
price of an article is given us by the necessities of the poor 
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and tlie inordinate cravings of the rich; or rather indeed 
their necessity for spending their wealth— or rather their 
riches— some h'**w: by no means necessarily in pleasure. But 
in a society ol equality the demand for an article uould be 
a standard of its usefulness in one way or other. And it 
would be a matter of course that until everybody had his 
absolute necessities and his reasonable comforts satisfied, 
there would be no place for ihc production of luxuries; and 
always labour would be employed in producing things that 
people ^all the people, since classes would have disappeared) 
really want. 

Remember what the waste of a society of inequality is: 
151 : The production of sordid makeshifts for the supply of 
poor folk who cannot alTord the real article. 2nd: the pro- 
duction of luxuries for rich folk, (he greater part of which 
even their personal follv docs not make them want. And 
3rdly: the wealth wasted by the salesmanship of competitive 
commerce, to which the production of wares is but a second- 
ary object, its first object being the production of a profit 
for the individual manufacturer. Vou understand that the 
necessary distribution of goods is not included in this waste; 
but the ciKleavour of each manufacturer to get as near as 
lie can to a monopoly of the market which he supplies. 

The minimisation of waste therefore, wliich would take 
place in the incomplete ist stages of a society of equality— 
a society only tetuUng to equality — would make us wealthy: 
labour would not be wasted: workmen would not be em- 
ployed in producing either slave wares, or toys for rich men: 
their genuine well-made wares would be made for other 
workmen who would know what they wanted. When the 
wares were of such a kind as required very exquisite skill 
and long (raining to produce, or when the material used 
was far fetched and dear bought, they would not cease to 
be produced, even though private citizens could not acquire 
them: they would be produced for the public use, and their 
real value he enormously increased thereby, and the natural 
and honest pride of the workman duly satisfied. For surely 
wealthy people will not put up with sordid surroundings or 
stinginess in public institutions: they will assuredly have 
schools, libraries, museums, parks and all the rest of it real 
and genuine, not makeshifts for such things: especially as 
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being no longer oppressed by fears for their livelihood, and 
all the dismal incidents of the battle for mere existence, 
they will be able to enjoy these things thoroughly: they will 
be able in fact to use them, which they cannot do now. But 
in all 1 have been saying about this new society hitherto 
I have been thinking I must remind you of its inchoate and 
incomplete stages. The means of production communized 
but the resulting wealth still private property. IVulh to 
tell, 1 think that such a state of things could only embrace 
a very short period of transition to complete communism: 
a period which would only last while people were shaking 
down into the new Society; for if there were no poor people 
I don’t sec how there could be any rich. There would in- 
deed be a natural compulsion, which would prevent any 
man from doing what he was not filled for, because he 
could not do it usefully; and I need not say that in order 
to arrive at the wealth I have been speaking of we must all 
work usefully. But if a man docs work usefully you can't 
do without him; and if you can't do without him you can 
only put him into an inferior position to another useful 
citizen by means of compulsion; and if you compel him to 
it, you at once have your privileged classes again. Again, 
when all people are living comfortably or even handsomely, 
the keenness of the strife for the better positions, which will 
then no longer involve a life of idleness or power over one's 
neighbours, will surely tend to abate: men get rich now in 
their struggles not to be poor, and because their riches shield 
them from sulTering from the horrors which are a necessary 
accompaniment of the existence of rich men; e.g., the sight 
of slums, the squalor of a factory country, the yells and evil 
language of drunken and brutalized poor people and so 
forth. But when all private life was decent and, apart from 
natural accident, happy; and when public institutions 
satisfied your craving for splendour and completeness; and 
when no one was allowed to injure the public by defiling 
the natural beauty of the earth, or by forbidding men's 
cravings for making it more beautiful to have full sway, 
what advantage would there be in having more nominal 
wealth than your neighbour? Therefore, as on the one hand 
men whose work was acknowledged as useful would scarcely 
subject themselves to a new system of caste; and, on the 
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Oilier, people living happily wiih all iheir reasonable needs 
easily saiishcd would hardly worry themselves with worry- 
ing others into giving them extra wealth which they could 
not use, so I think the commumzation of the means of 
industry would speedily be follow'cd by the communization 
of its product: that is that there would be complete equality 
of condition amongst all men. Which again does not mean 
tliat people would ^all round) use their neighbours’ coats, or 
houses or tooth brushes, but that every one, whatever work 
he did, would have the opportunity of satisfying ah his 
reasonable needs according to the admitted standard of the 
society in which he lived: i.c., without robbing any other 
citizen. And I must say it is in the belief that this is possible 
of realization that I continue to be a socialist. Prove to me 
that it is not; and I will not trouble myself to do my share 
towards altering the present state of society, but will try to 
live on. as little a pain to myself and a nuisance to my neigh- 
bour as I may. But yet I must tell that I shall be more or 
less both a pain to myself (or at least a disgrace) and a 
nuisance to my neighbour. For I do declare that any other 
state of society but communism is grievous and disgraceful 
to all belonging to it. 

Some of you may expect me to say something about llic 
machinery by which a communistic society is to be carried 
on. Well, I can say very little that is not merely negative. 
Most anti-socialists and even some socialists are apt to con- 
fuse, as I hinted before, the co-operative machineiy towards 
which modern life is tending with the essence of socialism 
itself; and its enemies attack it, and sometimes Its friends 
defend it on those lines; both to my mind committing a 
grievous error, especially the latter. E.g. An anti-socialist 
will say Mow will you sail a ship in a socialist condition? 
How? Why with a captain and mates and sailing master 
and engineer (if it be a steamer) and ABs and stoken and 
so on and so on. Only there will be no isi, and and 3rd class 
among the passengers: the sailors and stokers will be as well 
fed and lodged as the captain or passcngcis; and the Captain 
and the stoker will have the same pay. 

I hcrc arc plenty of enterprises which will be carried on 
tlicn, as they are now (and, to be successful, must probably 
remain) under the guidance of one man. The only dlHerencc 
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between then and now will be, that he will be chosen be- 
cause he is fit for the work, and not because he must have 
a job found for him; and that he will do his work for the 
benefit of each and all, and not for the sake of making a 
profit. For the rest, time will teach us what new machinery 
may be necessary to the new life; reasonable men will submit 
to it without demur; and unreasonable ones will find them- 
selves compelled to by the nature of things, and can only 
I fear console themselves, as the philosopher did when he 
knocked his head against the door post, by damning the 
Nature of things. 

Well, since our aim is so great and so much to be longed 
for, the substituting throughout all society of peace for war, 
pleasure and self-respect for grief and disgrace, we may well 
seek about strenuously for some means for starting our enter- 
prise; and since it is just these means in which the difficulty 
lies, I appeal to all socialists, while they express their 
thoughts and feelings about them honestly and fearlessly, 
not to make a quarrel of it with those whose aim is one 
with theirs, because there is a difference of opinion between 
them about the usefulness of the deiaib of the means. It is 
difficult or even impossible not to make mistakes about 
these, driven as we are by the swift lapse of time and the 
necessity for doing something amidst it all. So let us for- 
give the iTustakes that others make, even if we make none 
ourselves, and be at peace amongst ourselves, that we may 
(he better make War upon the monopolist. 
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